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4 PRE A E 
with reſolution, vigour, and unani- 
mity 3 to correct abuſes, to reſtore diſ- 
cipſine, to revive and enforce the x ge- 
nerous ſentiments of patriotiſm | and 
pi it ;—Thefe were the great 
purpoſes | for which the following Ora- 
tions were originally pronounced. The 
ſubject therefore may poſſibly recom- 
mend them to a. BRITISH reader, even 
under the diſadvantages of a trauſla- 
tion, by no means worthy of the fa- 
mous. original. His Ke" may par- 
don them; or ſometimes, perhaps, 
they may 3 him, if he ſuffers his 
imagination to be oſſeſſed with at 
enthufiaſm, which 9905 orator is of all 
others, moſt capable of infpiring "Ind | 
will, for a while, intereſt himſelf in 
80 cauſe 80 Athens. 1 | I 1 eh. ev] ny 


der the reign, of, Lycurgus. THEM ) 
bliſhed, po the” erat REL 2 


PREFACE wi 
may poſſibly be aſliſted, by a ſummary 


review of the affairs and WER of 


that country; particularly of thoſe dis 
viſions, which had a long time ſub- 
fiſted between its principal ſtates, and 
on which Philip juſtly grounded his 


hopes of due in his "Gy, lt 
their liberties. | 


| Theſe ſtates were Lacs phos, 
Arkan, and TAI I ES. 5 


240 
FO 


The "TY gane for er antient 
kings, had acquired new ſplendor u un- 


%, ws? 


to his 1 preſerved the ſtate from 
thoſe Ae divifions which pre- 
vailed in other 2 and the remarks 
bt Kd the, Le 
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happineſs of other communities, ' made 
her e revered as the parent of 
Greece. Her conſtitution, however, 
was ene its faults. Her go- 
| TI nent- ſavoured of the hu me U 01 
her inhabitants, who extended the 
ſame harſh ſeverity to their i allies, 
which they uſed towards each other: 
Beſides, they were devoted to arms; 
and their conſtitution” required conti 
nual wars for the preſervation of it. 
This made their government diſtaſteful, 
and favoured the ambition of the A- 
Ian: their rivals, who, tho a more 
ancient people, had for many years, 
Ithro their weak neſs or diſorders) ved 
without any” thou ght.c of command. 


2114 


9 Athens was s originally . by | 
king s 3 the laſt of whom ſacrificed his 
life to the good of his country; and 
upon his death, the Athenians took 
occaſion t to aboliſh the royalty 5 and. I 


ted their perpetual Archons, which 


—_ ” 
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PR EF ACE. 1x 
were changed to a decennial, and af- 
terwards to an annual magiſtracy. The 
ſtate, however, was not compleatly 
ſettled, until Solon, by his wiſe laws, 
reſtored the love of labour and huſ- 
bandry; opened a way for commerce, 
taught his country men to enrich them- 
ſelves, and found means to ſubdue their 
licentiouſneſs by the rules of juſtice, 
order, and diſcipline: - Athens, thus 
reformed, was in a fair way of growing 
great and-illuſtrious, when one of the 
citizens found means to ſeize" the ſu- 
preme power. The ſtruggles of the 
Athenians for liberty, againſt theiſnc- 
ceſſors of this man; was one occaſidi 
of the Perſian war: the glorious ex- 
ploits of which are too well known, 
4 to need à recital. The victories of 
Makin | Salamis, and Plataea, the 
chief honour ' of which, the Atheni- 
ans aſſumed to themſelves, determined 
the character of that people ; inſpired 
them with the — ks notions of * 


1 | 
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chem to TEE for forereign umpires 
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1 martian ge races to — — 

the command of the ſea: but — 
_ would be abſolute in all. And, as 4 
had delivered Greece from the oppreſ- 
ſion of the Barbarians, they thought 
themſelves entitled to oppreſs her in 
their turn. They called themſelves 
protectors of the Grecian cities, but 
behaved like their lords; till at laſt, 
Sparta, urged by the c of ſe- 
veral ſtates, againſt the violence 
Athens, began the famous Pelo nne 
ſian war, which was carried on with | 
various ſucceſs, 22 ſeven, JEars,. | 
The unhappy expedition, of the Athe- 
nians into Sicily, firſt. ſhook; their 
22 3 ard the victory of. Lyſander 
Potamos, bie e 
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By this event, however, Greece only 
hanged her maſters. Sparta reſumed; 
the ſuperiority; but her new reign 
laſted only thirty years. The Spartans 
were e poſſeſſed with fuch a prejuc ice in 
favour of their own form of over 
ment, "that they attempted to aboliſh 
Democracy every HS” : and white 
they impoſed their thirty tyrants upon 
Athens, eſtabliſhed a government of 
ten, in other ſtates, compoſed of men 
devoted” to their intereſt. © Thus they 
became more abfolute, but at tlie 
time more odious. Their pro- 
ee made them Fele too much 
upon their ftrength.' Their forces 
werelent to ſuppott the pretenfions of 
ounger Cyrus. Their king, Age- 
Klaus, was ſent into Perſia; where the 
great king could not put a ſtop to his 
Progreſs, but by bribing the —— 
and by” "that means, raiſing u ene 
mies TR Sparta. 40521 


The 


l * 


8 hended in the treaty. This raiſed 
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The Greeks readily hearkened to his 
Glibire tions. The Ab ae.” at the 
head of the malecontents, reſolved to 
kizard every thing for liberty ; and 
without reflecting on their late miſe- 
fable condition, preſumed to affront 
th A at ſtate which had reduced them to 
it. They knew fo well, to make a 
right uſe of the overfight the Spartans 
had committed, in provoking t the great 
King, that, joining their force with 
the Perſian fleet, they defeated them, 


and rebuilt their walls: nor did they 


lay down their arms, till the La ce de- 
monians were obliged by a ſolemf 


treaty, to reſtore the Grecian ities 
to their liberty For altho the Lace. 
demonians * pretended? a voluntary ge⸗ 
neroſity 1 in this affair, yet it appeared 
by the conſequence, that fear onl 
had obliged them to it; as they te 
an opport 


. 


ſome time after, to 
oppreſs Thebes, tho expreſſy compre- 


the 


| PR E F A 0 E. 8 Kili 
the 115 of Greece againſt them. The 
Athenians, (who always. harboured 
the moſt inveterate hatred and jealouſy 
of. them, and had lately been parti- 
cularly provoked by an attempt of one 
of their generals to ſeize their port) 
| ſet themſelves once. more at che head 
of the confede racy; 4 and took upon 
| hemſclves the whole expence of the 
war; in which their arms were 
crowned with victories by ſea and land, 
at Corinth, N. axos, Coreyra, and Leu- 
cas. Thus were the Spartans obliged 
to renew the treaty, and the cities of 
Cog again reſtored to an entire in- 


axon .— Theſe bold efforts of the 


1412144 


Athenians, to reduce the Spartan 
1 and to regain their former ſo- 
eight | by are frequen ntl y Meme -4jp in 


a of their concern a for the lier 
eh: of Nees... 5 


N 14 b4 1 - 2h 
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. 
Jol pry abs Greeks bad the! — 


proſpect; A enjoying it, when on a 
ſudden, the Thebans ſtarted up, and 
aſſerted their claim to lovereign power. 


1000 


E 6 Y bad from, the earlieſt ages, 
been ranked among the moſt conſi- 
derable ſtates. The natural ſlowneſs 
and heavineſs of the inhabitants, had 
however, prevented, them, from aim- 
ing at any pre-eminence. In the 

Perſian war, they even bad the. baſe; 
nefs to join with the, Barbaxians. And 
in order to ſcreen, themſelves from, the 
eſentment of the Athenians en this 
account, they afterwards attached 
el nfelves to Lagedemon; 5 and conti: | 
med firm, this the whole courſe of 
the. Peloponneſian war. They ſhifted. 
fides.. however, ſometime; ,afigr, and 
had ſome conteſts with the Lacede+ 
monians. The ſeizing of their cita- 
d 1 and dhe recovery | of it out he 

| the 
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the hands of the Lacedemonians by 
Pelopidas, had created a mutual ha- 
tred between theſe two ſtates. And! 
the Thebans, naturally hardy and ro- 
Peloponneſian war, (from which time 
their arms had been conſtantly exer- 
ciſed) now at length began to enter. 
tain choughts of commanding. They 

refuſed to accede to the treaty nego- 
tiated by the Athenians, unleſs they 


were acknowledged chief of Boeotia, 
This refuſal, not only expoſed them 


to the reſentment of the King ad 
Perſia, (who was at that time 
ticularly concerned that the Greeks 
| ſhould be at peace) but raiſed Athens, 
Sparta, and indeed all Greece againſt 
them. The Lacedemonians declared 
war, and thinking them an eaſy; vic- 
tory, now that they were deſerted by 
their alliesz, marched their forces a 
 conifdertble way into the Theban a 
_ Now it was; that Epaminoh. 


das 
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das firſt ſhone but in all his luſtre. He 
put Himſelf at the head of the The- 
bans; and met the enemy at Leuctra; 

N where he gave them a ray a — 


and had well-nig gh made bimſelf aſter 
of the city of en — ſome 
people who had been oppreſſed by the 
a Srtins - : Ad by his juſtice and yas. 
ranimity, his extenſive abilities, and 
Zealous concern for his co ntry, pro- 
miſed to raiſe the Thebans to the moſt 
Exalted degree of power and dignity; 
When in another engagement witli che 
Lacedemonians' at Mantinea, he fell, 
as it Fg in n the arms of” Vickc 7 nf 
be death OY Epen _" 
the peace which e aſued, flackened the 
zeal of the principal powers 8 
aid rendered them too ſecur r 
Arhenians, particularly, (when 
faw the fortune of I Bessere at — 


- rand and that on tlie part of 
Thebes, 


and glory. P 


have maintaine 
applied to purchaſe ſeats in their thea- 
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Thebes, they were freed from all * 


a prehenſions by the death of the g ge- 


= the foul of. their, counſels and 
deſigns,) were now no longer upon 


their guard, but abandoned themſelves 


to eaſe and pleaſure. , Feſtivals and 
publie entertainments engaged their 
attention, and, a violent paſſion for the 
ſtage, baniſhed all thoughts of buſineſs 
ets, players, ſingers and 
dancers, were ed. with that eſteem 
and applauſe, which were due to the 
commanders who fought, their battles, 


They were , rewarded extrayagantly, 


and their performances exhibited with 
a magnificence ſcarcely to be con- 


ceived. The treaſures Which ſhould 
their armies, were 


tres. Inſtead of that ſpirit and vigour 


which: they exerted. againſt the Per- 


ſian, they were poſſeſſed with indo- 
lence and effeminacy; they had no 
en concern about the, adi of 


1 the Illyrians, deter. 


wii P R E F A 0 E. 

war, than juſt to keep a few forcigtt 
troops in pay; in ſhort, treachery, 
— conn 175 A r Mp men 
theiſtate;.' 


But while hes were OE Mech 
condition, —f found themſelves un- 
expectedly engaged with a very formi- 
dable enemy, Pane, King of the Ma- 
CEDONIANS, a people hitherto obſcure, 
and in a manner, barbarous:; but now 


by the courage, adlivity, and conſum- 


mate policy of monarch, ready 
to nie — the pation of a moſt exten 


- Phip had been dent 10 Te? 15 


he as an hoſtage, where he was ſo 


happy as to improve his natural abi- 
rl, by the inſtructions of Rpami- 
as The news of his Brother 
Perdiccas being lain i in a be Pi 
W of his comnry + he cluded 


e xix 
the vigilance of his guards, and eſ- 
caped privately to Macedon; where 
taking advantage of the people's con- 
ſternation at the loſs of their King, and 
of the dan gers they apprehended from 
an infant reign, he firſt got himſelf 
declared Protector to his nephew, and 
ſoon after, Ring in his ſtead: and in- 

decd the preſent condition of the Ma- 
cedo a, required a Prince of his 
abilities. The III yrians, fluſhed with 
their late victory, were preparing to 
march apainft them; the Paconians 
arralſed them with perpetual incur- 
fions; and at the ſame time; Pauſanias 


and Argaeus two of the royal blood, 


* pins © 


pretended to the crown; : the one, ſuͤp⸗ 


ported by T "hrace, t the FORT by Athens, 


2 2 n 


+ Under theſe” 3 A 8 es, Phil 22 
firft care was to Ain the affe er 


his people, to raiſe 8 oy 
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gan to diſcover thoſe abilities, which 
afterwards raiſed him to ſuch an height 
of power; and which 1 were not to be 
>xpected in a r. of the age of 


eee . . 


be 7 1 moths 4 TY Auen nians, 
in ſupporting the pretenſions of Ar- 


wow was the hopes of getting poſ- 


eſſion of Amphipolis, a city border- 
ing on Macedon, | which they had long 
claimed : as their ene A. had lome- 
ſubj Sn to . lan, e to 
the different changes of fortune of theſe 
ſtates. After the peace of Antalcidas, 
the Greeks - ack nowledged the preten- | 
ſions of the Athenians; and it was re- 
ſolved, that they ſhould be y_u in 
poſſeſſion of this city at the common 


pbipolis refuſed to ſubmit to their old 


__ mat * for the 2 were ob- | 


ed to r Iphi tes thither, 


_— Ls, 2 ; 1 
9423 4 AI 
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with Ser But the Kings of Mace. 
don now / began to diſpute it withthem. 
Perdiccas made himſelf maſter of it; 
and Philip would very gladly have kept 
it in his own hands; but this could 
not be done, without weakening his 
army, and incenſing the Athenians, 
whom his preſent circumſtances re- 
quired him rather to make his friends: 
on the other hand, he could not think 
of ſuffering them to poſſeſs it, as it 
was the * to that ſide of his domi- 
| nions. 20 He therefore took a middle 
courſe, and declared it a free city: 
thereby leaving the inhabitants to 
throw off their dependance on their 
old maſters, and making it appear to 
be their own act. At the ſame time, 
he diſarms the Paeonians by the force 
_ of preſents and promiſes ;: and then 
turns his arms againſt the Athenians, 
| who. had marched to the aſſiſtance of 
Argaeas. A battle enſued, in which 
NY was victorious. By the death 
- # | 43 of 


\ 
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of Argaeas, who fell in the action, he 
was freed from that diſpute; and by his 
reſpectful care of the Athenians, when 
he had them in his power, he ſo far 
gained upon that people, that they con- 
cluded a peace with him. He now 
found Müll ſtrong enough to break 
with the Paconians, | whom he ſub- 
dued; and having gained a compleat 
victory over the Illyrians, he obliged 
them to reſtore all their conqueſts i in 
Macedon.” He alſo ſhut up the en- 
trance of his kingdom' againſt Pauſa- 
nias: but having provided for the ſe· 
curity of it; in the next place, he 
thought of making it more een 
and flouriſhing. 5 


The re- union 3 1 he 
conſidered as the principal means to 
X this end; and therefore, under pre- 
tence 5 1 puniſhing | ſome wrongs, 
Which he alledged againſt that. city, he 
| kid ſiege to it. The moment het per- 


ceived 
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ceived their danger, the people of Am- 
Phipolis ſent two of their citigens to 
Athens to ſollicit ſuccours: „ but in 
order to prevent any oppoſition on the 

part of the Athenians, Philip gave them 
the ne an 81 his ſole 


„ 


— 3 — ſuffered him to ebe A 
conqueſt of it. But inſtead of pe 
forming his promiſe, he proceed 5 A 
take 15 them Pydna and Potidaea, 
with which he ROE the friend- 
{hip of the Olynthians whom it con- 
cerned him at that time to oblige ; 5 
the golden mines of Crenides fell next 
into his hands, and contribu ted geatly 
to his ſucceſſes. 


""*The' bene S not but be 
A at the progreſs of this prince. 
His vigilance and activity, his poliey 
and inſincerity, now began to appear 


C Gin s and councils were held to 
atk n en 
1 „ 


xxiv PR E F A C. 
deliberate upon the meaſures proper 
to be taken. But although the Athe⸗ 
nians were poſſeſſed with delicacy and 
ſenfibility, and entertained magnificent 
ideas of virtue and its duties, yet they 
wanted application, conſtancy and 
perſeverance. The good qualities 
which had long been the boaſt of that 
people, were now diſappearing, while 
their faults increaſed. Hence it was, 
that they caſily ſtuff cred themſelves to 
be lulled into a falſe ſecurity. - Beſides, 
they had enough of difficulty. to — 2 
port their juriſdiction i in other 


and to bear up againſt a delle 
revolt of their allies, 7 ER! ge 


* 
7 
4. » 


This ale de the! war called 
the. ſocial war; which laſted three 
years, and was ſucceeded. by the Pho-" 
gian or ſacred war, ſo called, becauſe 
begun from a motive of religion. The 
Phocians had plowed up ſome ground i 
ajoining: to'the Temple of Apollo at 

Delphos, 
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Delphos, which their neighbours ex- 
clinged againſt as facrilege, and was ſo 
judged by the council of Amphicty- 
ons, that venerable aſſembly, com- 
poſed of repreſentatives from the prin- 

cipal ſtates of Greece, who ſat twice 
every year at Delphos and Thermopy- q 
lae. They laid a heavy fine upon 
them; but inſtead of fubmitting to 
the ſentence, the Phocians alledged, 
that the care and patronage of the tem- 
ple belon ged anciently to them, and 
encouraged by Philomelus, one of their 
Principal citizens, took up arms to 
aſſert their claim. The ſeveral ſtates 
of Greece took part in this quarrel, as 
their intereſts and inclinations directed. 
Athens and Sparta, with ſome other 
of the Peloponneſians, declared for 
the Phocians. The Thebans were 
their principal oppoſers: and were 
aſſiſted by the Theſſalians, Locrians, 
and other neighbouring hah At 
135 ci had ſome ſucceſs; but | 


in 
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in the ſecond year of the war, the 
Thebans gave him a fignal defeat, and 
1 Winki Was Killedin the purſuit. 


* hips this, mean dime, Philip 4 no 
part in this war. He was wall pleaſed 
that the parties ſhould. 2 þ their 
ſtrength; and alſo had an opportu- 
nity of ſecuring and extending his tron- 
tier without interruption, by taking i in 

ſuch places as were either convenient 
or e to him. Of this latter 
kind, was the city of Methone, which 
after ſome reſiſtance he took and de- 
moliſhed, annexing its lands to Ma- 
cedon. During the liege, he Was in 
imminent danger of his life; having 
2B one of his CEA 5 an Arrow, bad e 
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ries; ever ready to fubmit to tyrants, 
and to implore the aſſiſtance of their 
neighbours to free them from flavery; 
wy ſometime ſince been governed by 
Alexander of Pherae, the moſt 'deteſt- 
able tyrannt ever known in Greece. 
He was diſpatched by Tiſiphonus, Ly- 
cophron and Pitholaus; who ſeized the 
government, and became equally into- 
lerable. So that the nobilty of Theſ- 
faly;' with the Aleuadae, deſcendants 
from Hercules, at their head, declared 
againſt them, and implored the aſlift- 
ance of Philip. This prince, wil- 
lingly ſacrificed the hopes of extending 
his conqueſts in Thrace to the honour 
of aſſiſting the Aleuadae, who were 

of the fame race with him; and of 
imitating Pelopidas i in' giving lberdy do 

Theſſaly. He had alſo long wiſhed to 
have the Macedonians conſidered as A 
Grecian people, and as he thought no 
opportunity could be ſo Wee and 
favourable, ' as to affect an intereſt of 


the 
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the affairs of "Theſſaly, | he readily 


marched againſt the tyrants, and ſoon 
diveſted them of all their authority. 


But Philip 8 apparent danger eld 
the wound which he received at Me- 
thone,” emboldened Lycophron to re- 
fire the ſovereign power. The Pho- 
cians, (who after the death of Philo- 
melus, had renewed the war with all 
| imaginable vigour under Onomarchus) 
eſpouſed the cauſe of this tyrant: who 
had engaged the Theſſalians to obſerve 
a d neutrality ; ; and they in return ſup- 

him with all their Power. 
Philip therefore, now ecame involved 
in the general quarrel. | At firſt, the 
Phocian general gained ſome. advan? 
tages over him; but he aft Wards 
fuch ſucceſs, as enlarged. his views, and 
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the Phocians, made a holde attem 17 5 5 
ſeize the famous paſs S at Therm) 32 155 ; 
which | he juſtly. called the | 


Greece. This rouſed the Ather 


$ + 11 1141 


from tl their 1 50 
of, his march 


and Ce. 85 "I Gon 2! as —— id 


1 


not think 3 it prudent. to oe his way. 


1 a 


En eee 
treat from Thermopylae as the agra.of 


4 RN 


Philip's hatred to the Atheniang, le 


8 they were the only people in L 
Greece © apable of defeating. his p pro- 


Jects, or of. giving. 1955 uneaſine 1505 
his own. kingdom: be therefore 
Ps hin 


mſelf with n 1855 dilię genen. 
cet : compoſed - of lig rhit ſhips ps, W 
mig cht diſturb their 49 5 and at 115 
fine time, enrich his ſubjects by] bring- 
ing i in bree He alſo increaſed His 
arfny; and y projected the deſtruct OL 1 of 
the kin plays in Thra e. At 


the ſame time he practiſed 5 fuc- 
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ure means of 


r P R E F A C F. 
ceſsfully at Athens itſelf; and by 
ments, ſecured n emi- 
nent orators, to charm the -peop ple with 
detuſive hopes of peace, or to fright- | 
en them with expenſive eſtimates 
while they pretended a zealfor the de- 
ce of the ſtate. n 8 5 2 
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In a demoizitipat government like 
char of: Athens, EI NEE 'was' the 
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itizens, and of raiſing him to 
all Farr ie — 5 Fro advantages. : 
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blies, are loſt to poſterity. The 
characters however of the moſt emi-' 
nent have been tranſmitted, or may 
be collect c chars the writings of An 


feier. a" rich e 
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EEE 5 113 and educa- 
Kh ſeemed deſtined to o meanneſs and 
durity: but as then thenian aſſem 
+ | ons of>:all ranks and 
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mon - triariner, | 
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which birth and education could af 
ford for forming an orator. | He Was 
and the ſch 
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ee Was an orator, hoſe 
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But all the * ' ſeveral ercellencies of 
1 lee” equa alled by: Diaet Haun 
His? own, no o age or nation could at- 
talt t. Frem Him; critiös- Have frifl 
ed cheir rules; and a the maſters in 
His own” att, Me thought it an Ho- 
'nour to imitate him. To enlarge upon 
A would be to refume'a 
fubj — exhauſted w eri. 


xt ekhoy rid 
pe excellencies. 
2 tlie gr. vity of” Thucidydes, the 
Pomp and di guit) of Plato, the eaſe 
and elegance, the neatneſs and fim- 
9 licit y of the Attic writers, he formed 
à ſtile nner adi nirably fitted to 
i E 00 fi temper and genius, as Well as | 
that of his hearers.” His own ſeverity 


| mined kim to the mots forcible | 


450 
* Nibil Latin ſultilitate cedit ; abi argutiis & acumine 

| rei, NK lenitate (ſb ni e 42 verborum. 
r Cie. de Orat. 


8 * | 7 2 me- 
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insthods of aſtoniſhing and 
rather than to the Sande and inforas- | 
bing arte of perſuaſion : nor did the 
r eumſtances and diſpoſitions of his 


2 


| —.— admit of any but violent 


ee As eh of 
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As others. of, them SJ 
* eminent in ſpeaking, 7 and 
could readily ſee thro all the: 00 mot 
artifices of oratory ʒ theſe he affects to 

appears only ſollicitous to be 
underood ; pes, as it were wichot 0 
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7 9 5 — of evidence, and the fall 
neſs of conviction. : 
the lower Fate, his hearers, wers e- 
| quai int with the beauties of p Zetr | 
and the force of harmony; he could ö 
ot admit of any thing rude or neg- 
gent; but wick the ſtricteſt attention 
el FO > of la- 


PREP AGE Wii 
laboured thoſe compoſitions, Mhich 
appear ſo natural and unadorned. They 
Ka their: ornaments; but theſe are 
auſtere and manly, and ſuch as are con- 
ſiſtent with freedom and. fmcerity 
A full and regular fries of, diffuſye 
reaſoning would have been intolerable 
in an Athenian aſſembly. He oſten 
contents himſelf with an imperfect hint: 
à ſentence, a word, even. his. lence 
1 ſometimes pregnant with meani 
And this quickneſs and vehemence 
flattered a people who valued them- 
ſelxes on their accuteneſs and penetra- 
8 Dong The impetuous torrent that in 
aà im ment beats down all before it; 
the repeated flaſhes of lightning, which 
ſpread univerſal terror; and which the 
ſtrongeſt eye dares not encounter, are 


che Images, by uch be maurs of 
his eloquence: hath errand 1 Fees: 
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PREFACE. - 
this re eib eloquence ſeems at ſome 
times — yg mn nta 


E the — ack picjudices' of f 


his eountrymen, and the general: in- 
f "his — which 


ſe y E bare — aan deſerer 


reer 3 +a ve "Op - 14 . 115 745 _ 
| 21 11 2 , 72 ee r 8 cp 5 | 15 4) Z le | bt | 
74 on on the Haloneſuꝰ, the ſpeaket takes 

- tips; of. highaving, been the manager of 35 —ů 
+ againſt Calippus, on account.of an illegal motion made by 
this maninthe aſſembly, relative to the boundaries of Car- 


ids to aſcribe this oration, not to ſe = 3 to 


Hegeſippus. 


* 5 


; 
51 
i 
I 

; 


3 inferior character. But however: this 
ja may be, ic is — ho different 


ens wich are-confelſealy genuin 
That he really wrote an Orat Do 
entitled, the authority of the antient 
writers confirm, I think ſufficiently. 
But one would be tempted to belies 
that the paſſages which they have 
quoted, had been taken up by ſome 
old ſcholiaſt, and ei a a pero 
mance of his W un. 


% 


een To this. we may add another circumſtance 
of the like nature. The ſpeaker obſerves that he went on 
an embaſſy to Macedon, in order to obtain an explanation 
and amendment of ſome articles in the treaty concluded 
between Philip and the Athenians. Hegefippus was at the 
head of this embaſly ; ; nor was Demoſthenes at all con- 
cerned, in it; as appeard from the oration of 158 latter 
= 7556 Hagar. q 
F Aeſchines, in his oration on the embaſſy, mentions 
two particulars in that of Demoſthenes on the Haloneſus, 
neither of which are found in the oration now extant. 
The firſt: is, that Demoſthenes treated Philip's ambaſſa- 
dors with great ſeverity, and inſiſted that they were really 
ſent as ſpies. The other, that he recommended to the 
"Athenians by no means to ſubmit their diſputes with Phi- 
lip to the deciſion of an umpire; for that no one impar- 
tial mediating ſtate could be found thro Greece, ſo totally 
were the, minds of all men corrupted by the Macedonian. 
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ie, E dec 7 5 Phi i 7 oppoſed in bis os FM 
of paſſing into Greece, thro Thermopy- 


ue; 2 obliged to retire. The danger they 


had thus 5 deeply. affetted the Athenians. 


So daring an attempt, which: was, in effect, 


declaring bis purpoſes, filled them with aftoniſh- 
ment: and the view of a" power, which every 


day received new acceſſions, drove them even to 


deſpair. Yet | their averſion 10 public bufineſs 


was till predominant. They forgot. that. Phi- 


lis might renew bis attempt; and thought they 
| provided. ſu fu fficiently for their ſecurity, by poft= 


ing a body of troops at the entrance of Attica, 
under the. 3 of Menelaus 4 foreigner. 


They then: proceeded to convene an aſſembly of | 


the people, in order to confider what meaſures 


xliy INTRODUCTION. 

lb. .On. which occaſion Demoſthenes, for the 
firſt time, appeared againſt that prince; and 

diſplayed thoſe., abilities, e eee tbe 

ow obſtacle 10 bis fins. iy aw 1d 


A Athens, "he whole power ” e 
gent of affairs were placed in the people. I. 
20as their prerogati ve to receive appeals from the 
courts Ta juſtice, to abrogate and enad# laws, 10 
mak bat pltetations Inti ted they judged cob- 
wentent; and i in ſhort, all matters public or pri- 
vate, fared Zu or domeſtic, civil, military, or re- 
A were Het them. nin 

KOI 10s N. 
4 bene ber r au re n bv 
| Nepl Nmöbled earl Nin re morning, Jometimes 

In the forum of public plate, fometimes- in.a place 
ab Fahr, But moſt Frequently in the theatre of 
'Bacebus. A few days before each aſſembly there 
Was 4 Tit papa: or Placart fixed on the flatues 
of home Hiuſtrious men erefied in #hoouy,, to give 
aner 1 70 be debated. As they re- 
| nittunce into the aſenbiy to all perſons 
who bad oy attained the neceſſary age, fo oy 

obliged "att others" tb attend, Tir V. 

ed d aye woith earke, and by.it 
prford the \people towards the place of meeting. 
Buob” RIES Fr gb Were : fined ;"\the more 
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INTRODUCTION, . 
Lexiarchs\were: the keepers of tbe regiſter, 
-in-wbich were enrolled the names of ſucb citi- 
&ens\ a bal & right of voting. And ail hau 
this right who wert g age, and not excluded” by 
@ perſonal fault. Undutiful children, cowards, 
brutal. debauthees,” prudigals, debtors to the 
public, were all excluded.” Until the time of 
Cecrops, women bad a right of ſuffrage, which 
they wert ſaid ro have bt, on account of their 
partialtty to Minerva, in ber diſpute with Nep- 
_— about giving a name to the Th. 

toon 
i ordinary eaſes; at Ae were Alta 41. 
er in the ſenate of five. hundred, m- 


poſed of My ſenators ' choſen out of each of the 
ten tribe. Each tribe bal irs turn of profid- 
ing, and ebe fifty ſenators in office were called 
Protumes.” "And according” zo the number of the 
#ribes, the” Attic year was divided into ten 
parti, the four firſt containing thirty-ſix; the be, 
Other thirty. five days in order to make the Lu. 22 
nar jear compleat, wie according to their 7 
'\atculation. contained de hundred and fifty-four #51 
days. "During each of "theſe diviſions, ten uf 
the fifty Prgtanes governed for a week, and were 
called Prader and of theſe,. be ud in "the 
courſe of. the week preſided for one day, ua called 
be Eprflate : \ tbree of wy FOOT e 
. this Mee. e 5 
«> . | Ws \ The 
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"i INTRODUCTION. 
* The. Prytans aſſembled the peopie . "the Proed>i 
—— the”. occaſon; and "the' Eyſtute A- 
mandeth "their ovices. \ This was the caſe in the 
 Urdiviary. affemblies + * the extroardinary "were con- 
"enced" as well by the generals as the Prytanes; 
3 _ "On fometimes the people met of their * wee, 
8 e 1 arent? e 
| The. aſembl Was: MS; 55 4 TS — | 
the 2. was ſprinkled. with the blood of the 
victim. Then. @n-Imprecation: \ Was Pronounced, 
tonceived in theſe terms. May the Gods pur- 
ſue that man to deſtruction, with all his race, 


who ſhall act, ſpeak, or contrive, any thing 


againſt this ſtate! This ceremony being 
finiſhed, the Proedri declared the co of tbe 
Aſembiy, and reported the opinion of "the" ſenate. 
If any. doubt aroſe, bays by commiſſion from 
"the Epiſtate, with a: loud. voice, invited any ci 
xen, firſt of thoſe above the age of fifty; to 
eat bis opinion: and tben © the reſt e ng e 
tber ages. This right of precedence bud bern 


granted by a law / Solon, and the'order of 


8 determined entirely by the difference" of 


5. In Por ts me of Demoſthenes, 751 lat 'zons - 


not in force. It is ſaid to haut been repeated 
= fifty years before the date of *this orion. 
Net tbe cuſtom ſtill continued out of reſpecs to 


the reaſonable and decent pur poſe _ which 
the 


IN R DUCTION. Avi 
the law dus originally enacted. M ben a ſpeuter 


5 : ha d. deliuered bi 5 fe ntiments, be Se ue rally called | 
/ on an gfſcer. 4h appointed for that purpoſe," iq read 
a bis mation, 1 and propaund it in furm. He then 
F. down, or reſumed bis dicse, and enforced 


bis motion by additional arguments: and ſome- 


| times the ſpeech was introduced by his motion t has | 
propounded. When all the ſpeakers had ended; 
the people gave their opinion, by flretching out ö 
their hands to him whoſe propoſal pleaſed them if 
moi. And Xenophbon reports, that ni ght baving 
come on when the people were engaged in an im- l 
portant debate, they were obliged to defer their i 
. determination till next day, for fear of 1 i 


np when their hands were to be nals! 


| a. manus, 1 Garth Gere ( fro Flacco ) 
& Pſephiſma natum eſt. And to conſtitute this 
Pſephiſma or. decree, fix thouſand citizens: at leaſt 


. were required. When it was drawn up, tbe name 


.of it author, or that perſon whoſe opinion had | 
prevailed, was prefixed: whence, in ſpeaking = | 
| 


it, they called it bis decree. We date of it con- ; 
. tained, the name of | the Archon, that of _ the | 
| day and month, and that of the tribe then prefed- ö 


| 
ing. The. buſineſs being over, the at diſs lt | 
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on ſome new ſubject of debate, I had 
waited, until moſt of the uſual per- 
ſons had declared their opinions. If I had 
approved of any thing propoſed by them, I 


ſhould have continued filent : if not, I had 


then attempted to ſpeak my ſentiments. But 

ſince thoſe very points on which theſe ſpeak- 

ers have oftentimes been heard already, are at 

this: time to be confidered ; though [A] I have 
| B 


ariſen 


[A] T' I have ariſen firfl, &c. Demoſthenes was at 
that time but thirty years old, which made it neceſſary for 
him to apologize for his zeal in riſing before the other 
ſpeakers : and the ingenious turn which he gives it, not 
_ only prevents any unfavourable impreſſion on the minds of 


his 


AD we been convened, Athenians! 
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2 PHILIPPIC Trz FIRST. 
ariſen firſt, I preſume I may expect your par- 
don: for if they on former occaſions had ad- 
viſed the neceſſary meaſures, ye would not 
have found it needful to copiults; at preſent. ef 
Nach nomad x 
Firſt then, a aden our Gabin maſk 
not be thought deſperate; no, though their 
ſituation ſeems entirely deplorable. For the 5 
moſt ſhocking circumſtance of all our paſt 
conduct, is really the moſt favourable to our g 
future expectations. And what is this? That 
our own total indolence hath been the cauſe | 
of all our preſent difficulties. For were we 1 
thus diſtreſſed, in ſpite of every vigorous ef- ; 
fort which the honour of our ſtate demanded, 
there were FRY no hope of a —_— | 


In 3 next _ reflect, (you. "who, 1 | 
been informed by others, and you who. can 
yourſelyes remember) [3] how great a power 

| the 


his hearers, but engages their affection, and excites their 

attention, by the tacit hw ag better. counſel, than 1 

they had hitherto received. | | TouRREIL; % 
LA] How: great 4 power. Ke. 1. 1 been already 

obſerved in the preface to theſe orations, that Demoſt- ; 

henes takes many occaſions of extolling the efforts, of | 

Athens to reduce the Spartan power, and to regain that „ 

ſovereignty which they loſt by the victory of Lyſander at 

. e Theſe efforts 2 * where 


PRHILIPPIC Taz Fir. 3 
the Lacedemonians not long finee poſſeſſed; 

and with what reſolution, with what dignity 
you diſdained to act unworthy of the ſtate, 
but maintained the war againſt them for the 
rights of Greece. Why do I mention theſe 
things? That ye may know, that ye may ſee, 
Athenians ! that if duly vigilant, ye cannot 
have any thing to fear; that if once remiſs, 
not any thing can happen agreeable to your 
deſires: witneſs the then powerful arms of 
Lacedemon, which a juſt attention to your 
intereſts enabled you to vanquiſh : and this 
man's late inſolent attempt, which our infen- 
ſibility to all our great concerns hath made the 
cauſe of this confuſion. 


If 1 is a man in this aſſembly who thinks 
that we muſt find a formidable enemy in 
"RO while he views on one hand, the o 


B 2 numerous 


as high 1 of magnanimity and public ſpirit : though 
revenge and jealouſy had no leſs” ſhare in them. The 
victories which the Athenians gained over Sparta at Co- 

rinth, Naxos, etc. and which he here alludes to, hap- 
pened about twenty-four years before the date of this 


oration ; ſo that he might well appeal to the memories of 
many perfons preſent. 


[e] The: numerous armies, &c. The number of Philip's 
forces at that time amounted to twenty thouſand foot and 
three thouſand horſe ; -a great army compared with thoſe 


_— 


Pe - PHILIPPIC THE FIRST.” 

numerous armies which ſurround him; and 
on the other, the weakneſs of the ſtate thus 
deſpoiled of its dominions : be thinks Juſtly. 


Yet let him reflect on this: there was a time, 


Athenians! when we poſſeſſed Pydna, and 
Potidaea, and Methone, and all that country 


round: when many of thoſe ſtates now ſub- 


ſected to him were free and independent; and 
more inclined to our alliance than to his. Had 
then Philip reaſoned in the ſame manner, 
« How ſhall I dare to attack the Athenians, . 
« whoſe garriſons command my territory, 


40 while I am deſtitute of all aſſiſtance!” He 


would not have engaged in thoſe enterprizes 
which are now crowned with ſucceſs ; nor 
could he have raiſed himſelf to this pitch of 
greatneſs. No, Athenians ! he knew this well, 

that all theſe places are but [D] prizes, laid. 
between the combatants, and ready for the 
conqueror:? that the dominions of the abſent 
devolve naturally to thoſe who are in the 


field; the poſſeſſions. of the: ſupine to the ac- 


of the Sterk At their arch to Madan the Athe. ; 


nians rp -not ee more than t ten ne ge forces. . 


Toun. 


f 99 3 8 8 His e were of all others 


moſt devoted to public games and entertainments, and 
muſt therefore have e particularly ſenſible of the _— 
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PHILIPPIC Taz ker. 5 
tive and intrepid. Animated by theſe ſenti- 


ments, he overturns whole nations; ; he holds 


all people in ſubjection: ſome, as by the right | 
of conquelt ; others, under the title of allics 
and confederates : for all are willing to con- 
federate with thoſe whom they ſee prepared 
and reſolved. to exert themſelves as they 
ought. Er y 

And if you (my countrymen n will now 
at length be perſuaded | to entertain the like 
ſentiments : if each of you, renouncing all 
evafions, will be ready to approve himſelf 
an uſeful citizen, to the utmoſt- that his ſta- 
tion and abilities demand: if the rich will be 
ready to contribute, and the young to take the 
field: in one word, if you will be yourſelves; 
and baniſh thoſe vain hopes which every ſingle 
perſon entertains, that while ſo many others 
are engaged in public buſineſs, his ſervice 
will not be required ; you then (if heaven ſo 


pleaſes) will regain your dominions, recal 


thoſe opportunities your ſupineneſs hath neg- 


lected, and chaſtiſe the inſolence of this man. 
5 For 1 you. e not to imagine, that, like a God, 


he is to enjoy his preſent greatneſs for ever 
fixed and unchangeable. No, © Athenians ! 


| there are, who hate him, who fear him, who 


envy him, even among thoſe ſeemingly the 


moſt attached to his cauſe. Theſe are paſſions . 


1 com- 


6 PHILIPPIC TAE FIRST. 

common to mankind ; nor muſt we think 
that his friends only are exempted from them. 

It is true they lie concealed at preſent, as our 
indolence deprives them of all reſource. But 
let us ſhake off this indolence ! for you ſee 
how we are ſituated; you ſee the outrageous 
arrogance of this man, who does not leave it 
to your choice whether you ſhall act, or re- 
main quiet; but braves you with his menaces ; 
and talks IE] (as we are informed) in a ſtrain 
of the higheſt extravagance : and is not able 


to reſt ſatisfied with his preſent acquiſitions, 
but i is ever in geen of farther. N ; 


[x] And * (as we are informed) &c, The ſacoels 
A which had hitherto attended Philip's arms, muſt naturally 


Have. inſpired him with thoſe deſigns which he afterwards 
executed . againſt the Athenians: and reſentment of their 
late oppoſition at Thermopylae might have made him leſs 
careful to conceal them, at leaſt in his own Court. This 
the orator repreſents as arrogant and extravagant menaces : 
not that a man who had ſo juſt a conception of the weak 
neſs of the Athenian politics, and the vigour and abilities 
aof their enemy, could really believe ſuch deſigns extrava- 
_ gant. and romantic. But it was part of his addreſs ſome- 
N times to avoid ſhocking the national vanity of his coun- 
trymen. After all their loſſes and amidſt all their indo- 
leuce, they could not entertain a thaught ſo, mortifying, as 
that the conquerors of Perſia, and: the arbiters, of Greece 
Could ever ſee their liberty eſſentially affected, or their 
power and glory entirely wreſted from them by a king of 
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PHILIPPIC TR FIRST. 7 
and while we fit down, inactive and irreſalute. 
incloſes us on all ſides wich! his wile; 
be 1 0 my „ when 
will you exert your vigour ? When rouſed by 
ſome event? When forced by ſome. neceſlity > 
What then are we to think of our preſent 
condition? To freemen, the diſgrace attend- 
ing on miſconduct, is, in my opinion, the 
- moſt urgent neceſſity, Or ſay, is it your ſole 
ambition to wander through the public places, 
each enquiring of the other, what new ad- 
c vices?” Can any thing be more new, than 
that a Man of Macedon ſhould conquer the 
Athenians, and give law to Greece 6e Is 
ct Philip dead? [I No, but in great dan- 
«pr. How are you concerned in thoſe 
rumours? ? Suppoſe he ſhould meet ſome fatal 
ſtroke: you would ſoon raiſe up another Phi- 
lip, if your intereſts are thus regarded. For 
it is not to his own ſtrength that he ſo much 


Ir] Ir Philip dead, &c. Theſe rumours and enquiries 
of the Athenians were occaſioned by the wound Philip re- 
ceived at Methone, the year before, and which was fol- 
lowed by a dangerous fit of ſickfieſs.Longinus quotes 
this whole paſſage as a beautiful WN of thoſe pathetic 
; Ggures, which: give life and force and entrgy to an oration. 
| -_ ToukRexir. 


The Engliſh reader will End the remark in Seck 18. of 
Mr, Smith's tranſlation. 
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8 PHILIPPIC Tarr FIRST. 
owes his elevation, -as to our ſupineneſs. And 


ſhould lo] ſome accident affect him, ſhould 


fortune, who hath ever been more careful of 
the ſtate, than we ourſelves, now repeat her 


favours ;' (and may ſhe thus crown them ) be 


aſſured of this, that by being on the ſpot, 
ready to take advantage of the confuſion, you 


will every where be abſolute maſters; but in 


your preſent diſpoſition, even if a favourable 
juncture ſhould preſent you with [#] Amphi- 
polis, you could not take poſſeſſion of it, 
while this ſuſpence prevails in a n 
and in r councils. 


2 


[6] 2 3 &c. It he Pots die. "This: is Pin- 
ly the ſenſe of it: but it muſt be expreſs” d covertly as 


Demoſthenes has done, not to tranſgreſs againſt that de- 
corum which Cicero ſays this orator made his firſt! rule, 


For there were certain things which the antients preſumed 
not to expreſs but in terms obſcure and gentle; that they 


might not pronounce what were called verba male ominata, 
They did not dare to, ſay to any perſon, If you ſhould be 


killed ; Tf you ſhould die: they concealed as much as poſſſ- 


ble the melancholy and odious idea of an approaching. 
or even of a diſtant death. The Greeks ſaid & 7: re, 


the Romans, ſi quid humanitus contingat. Otiver. 
[] Preſent you with Amphipolis, &c. They had nothing 


more at heart, than the recovery of this city. So that 


the author here gives the laſt and moſt heightening OS. 


to his deſcription of their indolence, ToURREIL, 
And at the ſame time by artfully hinting at ſuch an 


event, as poſſible, he rouſes their” oO any enlivens 
their a and expectations. 
5 And 


1 

1 

5 
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PHILIPPIC Tur FIRST. 
And now, as to the neceſſity of a, general 
vigour and alacrity; of this you muſt be fully 
perſuaded: this point therefore I ſhall urge 
no farther. But the nature of the armament, 
which, I think, will extricate you from the 
preſent difficulties, the numbers to be raiſed, 
the ſubſidies required for their ſupport, and 
all the other neceſſaries; how they may, (in 
my opinion) be beſt er moſt expeditiouſſy 
provided; theſe things I will endeavour to 
explain. But here I make this requeſt, 
Athenians! that you would not be precipi- 
tate, but ſuſpend your judgment till you have 
heard me fully. And if at firſt, I ſeem to 
propoſe a new kind of armament, let it not 
be thought that I am delaying your affairs: 
For it is not they who cry out“ 8 py 
this moment! whoſe counſels ſuit the : 
ſent juncture, (as it is not poſlible to a 
violences already committed, by any occaſional 
detachment) but he who will ſhew you, of 
vrhat kind that armament muſt be, how great, 
and how ſupported, which may ſubſiſt until 
we yield to peace, or 'till our enemies fink - 
beneath our arms, for thus only can we be 
ſecured from future dangers. —heſe things, 
I think, T can point out: not that I would I 
* any other RP. from declaring his 
LENT opinion, 
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opinion, Thus far am I engaged: how [ 
can acquit myſelf, will eee en 8 
to your enn +: appeal. 


75190 1 


Firſt then, W 1 * that you ſhould 


be: * out fifty ſhips of war: and then reſolye, 
that on the. firſt emergency you will embark 


yourſelves. To theſe I inſiſt that you muſt 


add tranſport and other neceſſary veſſels ſuffi- 
_ cient for half our horſe, Thus far we ſhould 


be provided againſt thoſe ſudden excurſions 


5 from his own kingdom, to Thermopylae, to 


Ii] the Cherſoneſus, to [x] Olynthus, to what- 
ever places he thinks proper. For of this he 


Mould neceſſarily be perſuaded, that poſſibly 
118 may break out from on immoderatg in- 


1 * Te the Cherſmnefus. The 2 hs Cerſobleptes, 


unable to defend this country againſt Philip, had put the 
Athenians in poſſeſſion of it. Cardia, one of the chief 


cities, refuſed to acknowledge theſe new ſovereigns, and 


dad recourſe to the protection of Philip, who, under pre- 


tence of ſupporting them, carried ws: arms into the 
Cberſoneſus. a as. 
[x] To Ohntbus. Phitip had se oenmitded ſome 


acts of hoſtility againſt this ſtate, but had not as yet 
farmed the ſiege of Olynthus, or taken any meaſures tend- 
ing to it: for in ſuch a caſe Demoſthenes would not have 
touched ſo lightly upon an enterprize, which he . after- 
: wow Swell upon ia 9s and with fo. het force. 


Tour. 


dolence, 
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dolence, and fly to ſome ſcene of action: as 


you did to [L] Euboea, and formerly, as we 


are told, to [M] Haliartus, and but nen to 


Ther- 


RT Euboea, & c. Monſ. Tourteil tranflaten this 


E thus: et qu'il riſque de retrouver en vous ces mimes 
Athiniens qu"il rencontra ſur fon chemin en Eubte, etc. (for 
which there is no warrant in the original) and taking for 
granted that all the expeditions here mentioned were made 
againſt Philip, he endeavours to ſettle the date of this to 


Euboea by conjecture. But it does not appear from bl. 


tory that Philip carried his arms into that iſland, before his 
attempt on Thermopylae. In the three ſucceeding olyn- 
thiac orations there is not the leaſt mention of ſuch a thing, 
tho” there is a particular recital of his expeditions, in the 


third, and tho' afterwards the orator inveighs loudly - 


againſt his hoſtile attempts in Euboea. I apprehend 


therefore, that the Expedition hinted at in this place was 


that which the Athenians made about ſeven years before 
in favour of the Eubocans againſt Thebes : when in five 
days they brought an army into Euboea, and in thirty ob- 
liged the Thebans to come to terms and evacuate the 
iſland: (according to Aeſchines.)-— Demoſthenes. men- 
tions this in other places; particularly about the end of 
the oration on the ſtate of the Cherſoneſus: where He 
quotes part of the ſpeech made by Trace to eneou- 
rage the Athenians to this expedition. 
[uu] To Haliartus. Tourreil refers this to ſome n 
5 which he ſuppoſes might have happened in Boeotia in the 
_ courſe of the Phocian war: and in which the Athenians 
might have had their ſhare of the honour. But from the 
text it ſhould ſeem that the event alluded” to muſt have 
happened at ſome conſiderable diſtance of time, and have 
deſcended to the orator by tradition. About forty years 


* Os — — 


n 
ö 
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Thermopylae. But altho' we ſlniould not act 
with all this vigour, (which yet T muſt re- 
gard as our indiſpenſable duty) ſtill the mea- 
ſures I propoſe will have their uſe : as his 


fears may keep him quiet, when he knows 


we are prepared: (and this he will know, for 
there are too [N] too many among ourſelves, 


who inform him of every thing) or if he 


ſhould deſpiſe our armament; his ſecurity 
yu mow eta to bi; ; as it will be ablo- 


1 


8 this . 4 Thebes a 5550 e to 
quarrel, Lyſander, the Spartan general, threatened the 


Thebans with a very dangerous War, and began with 


lying fiege to this city of Haliartus. The Thebans ap- 


plied for aid to the Athenians, which they readily granted, 
(though the Thebans had juſt before preſſed for the utter 


demolitjon of their ſtate) and obliged to raiſe 


the ſiege, after Lyſander had been killed. I appre- 


hend, that this is the expedition here alluded to. It was 
the more remarkable as the Athenian, power was then at 
the loweſt ebb. You Athenians ! (ſays Demoſthenes in 
his oration on the crown) © at a time when the Lacedemo- 
sc nians had the abſolute command both at ſea and land; 


«© when Attica was quite encompaſſed with their com- 


« manders and their garriſons; when Euboea, Tanagra, 
2 Alb Boeotia, Megara, Aegina, Cleone, and the other 

4e iſlands were in their poſſeſſion, when the ſtate had not 
$6 one ſhip, not one wall, en. — . 
„ us, etc DOA 31: ey ©" 
4 1] Too many, Ke. "bs glances jo orien Arifto- 
Au and Neoptolemus. As to Aeſchines, he had not 


been with Philip till fix. years after. 11: Tour. 


lutely 


ON 
1 
BY 
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lutely in our power, at the firſt favourable 
| Jundrgs' 5 to make a deſcent n his own. 


* 


Theſe then are the reſolutions: T- propoſe, 
L and theſe the proviſions it will become you to 
5 make. And I pronounce it ſtill farther ne- 
= ceſſary to raiſe ſome other forces which may 
harraſs him with, perpetual incurſions. Talk 
not of your ten thouſands, or twenty thou | [1 
ſands of ene ; of ber thoſe armies | 


e gte bas e e li | 


#35 4. 


10 Thoſe. armies. ach &c. In the Greek it is 

| mcf lu, Nu, lt. Inſtead of enumerating the va- 
rious ſenſes in which the commentators interpret this ex- 
preſſion, I ſhall' copy an obſervation on it by the Abbe 
D'OLIvgr, whoſe Interpretation I have followed. 
% J have without any refinement choſe a plain expreſſion, 
which ſeems to hit the thought of Demoſthenes di- 
e rectly, and to paint ſtrongly the bitter ridicule of the 
ce paſſage. It was uſual for the Athenians, upon any 
<< emergency, to write to all quarters to demand. ſoldiers. 
1 <« [They were anſwered, that in ſuch a place ſuch a 
[ «© number would be provided: from another place, ſo 
1 4 many more might be expected. But in the end it ap- 
4 <<. peared; that theſe were by no means ſo many effective 
* men. Fhere were great abatements to be made from the 

% numbers promiſed, and we find beſides from this ora- 

<« tion, that theſe foreigners were not paid at all, or ill 
«© paid; ſo that theſe grand armies were no where com- 

<<. pleat, but i in the letters written to demand them on one | 


4 yore and to promiſe them on the other, If 1 am not 
hag) | " OO 


n N 
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which appear ſo magnificent on paper; but 
let them be the natural forces of the ſtate : 
and if you chuſe a ſingle perſon, if a number, 


if this particular man, or whomever you ap- 


point as general, let them be entirely under his 
guidance and authority. I alſo move you that 
ſubſiſtence be provided for them. But as to 
the quality, the numbers, the maintenance of 
this body: how are theſe points to be ſettled? 
I now proceed to ſpeak of each of them 
diſtinctly.— The body of infantry therefore— — 
Bat here give me leave to warn you of an er- 
ror, which hath often proved injurious to you. 
Think not that your preparations never can 
be too magnificent: great and terrible in your 
decrees; in execution weak and contemptible. 
Let your preparations, let your ſupplies at 
firſt be moderate; an add to theſe if you find 
them not ſufficient. I ſay then that the 
whole body of aner ſhould be two thou- 
ſand: of theſe, that five hundred ſhould be 
Athenians, of ſuch an age as you ſhall think 
proper; and with a ſtated time for ſervice, 
not long, but ſuch as that others may have 
their turn of duty. Let the reſt be formed of 
8 To theſe you are to add two 


de miſtaken, this is, what Heidofthinds calls, 8 
© rige, armies which ex iſt only in letters. 


hundred 
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hundred horſe, fifty of them at leaſt Athe- 
nians; to ſerve in the ſame manner as the 
foot. And for theſe you are to provide tranſ- 
ports. And now, what farther prepara- 
tions? Ten light gallies. For as he hath 
a naval power, [P] we muſt be provided with 
light veſſels, that our hs 2 may — a ſe- 
cure convoy. | 


| "Ding 3 are e theſe forces to PR ſubfiſted? 
this L ſhall explain, when I have firſt ' given 
my reaſons, why I think ſuch numbers ſuf- 
ficient, and why I have adviſed that we ſhould - 
ſerve in perſon. As to the numbers, Athe- 
nians ! my reaſon is this: it is not at preſent in 
our power to provide a. force able to meet 
him in the open field: but we muſt: haraſs | 
him by 3 thus the war muſt be 
carried on at firſt. We therefore cannot 
think of raiſing a prodigious army, (for ſuch, 
we haye neither pay nor proviſions) nor muſt 
our forces be abſolutely mean. And I have 
propoſed that citizens ſhould join in the ſer- 
vice, and help to man our fleet; becauſe 1 
am informed bat, ame dne fince, the ſtate 


(71 4s 55 hh a Navi pales 2 ee of his 6 
engagements with the ee he commanded their 
6 ports and. ſhips. | | | 


main- 
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maintained a body of auxiliaries at [a] Co- 
rinth, which [R] Polyſtratus commanded, and 
Iphicrates, and Chabrias, and ſome others; 
that you yourſelves ſerved with them; and 
that the united efforts of theſe auxiliary and 
domeſtic forces, gained a conſiderable victory 
over the Lacedemonians. But ever ſince our 
armies have been formed of foreigners alone, 
their victories have been over our allies and 
confederates; while our enemies have ariſen 


to an extravagance of power. And theſe ar- 
mies, with ſcarcely the ſlighteſt attention to 
the ſervice of the ne fail off to 6 fight for 


n | | Ar- ; 


IQ) At Corinth, This 3 was in the ſame war which he 


alludes to in the beginning of the oration, (Sec. 2.) Co- 


rinth was appointed as the place of general rendezvous f for | 


the Greeks who confederated againſt Sparta. 


[Rs] Which Polyſtratus commanded. Inſtead of Poly- x 
ſtratus, which is a name little known in hiſtory, Monſieur q 


Tourreil propoſes to read Calliſtratus, who according 1 to 


Xenophon and Diodorus was collegue to Iphicrates and 
Chabrias, in the war of Corcyra. But, as Mr. Mounte- 
ney has obſerved, Polyſtratus is again mentioned by De- | 
moſthenes, together with Iphicrates, in the oration on the , 


immunities ; ſo that it is probable this is the true reading. + 


[s] To:fight for Artabazus. He here alludes to an affair 
which had happened ſome time before, and had occafioned 
great commotion. The Athenians had ſent Chares at the 
head of a powerful force to reduce Byzantium, Cos, and 
Chios, ee had neger Ow them. But this general 


when 
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Artabazus, or any other perſon: and tear | 
general follows them: nor ſhould we wonde 
at it; for he cannot command, who cannot 
pay his ſoldiers. What then do I recom— 
mend ? that you would take away all pre- 
tences both from generals and from ſoldiers, 
by a regular payment of the army, and by in- 
corporating domeſtic forces with the auxilia- 
ries, to be as it were inſpectors into the con- 
duct of the commanders. For at preſent our 
manner of acting is even ridiculous. If a man 
ſhould aſk, are you at peace, Athenians?”- 
the anſwer would immediately be, © by no 
means | we 441 are engaged in a war with 
N Philip. 


projet of ſucceſs in that enterprize, ſuffered himſelf to 
be corrupted by Artabazus a rebellious Satrap of Afia, 
and aſſiſted him againſt an army of ſeventy thouſand men. 
Chares received a reward proportioned to the ſervice ; but 
this action raiſed the indignation of the Athenians; as he 
had not only deſerted the cauſe of the republic, but alſo 
incenſed the king of Perſia. Demoſthenes however, here 
ſhifts the blame from Chares to his ſoldiers, who refuſed 
to obey him: [or rather to the people, who took no care 
an provide for their pay.] | „ <Fouk: 
[Cr] We are engaged in a war with Philip. So the Ora- 
tor affects to ſpeak, Though I apprehend it does not ap- 
pear from hiſtory, that they were at that time dired?ly at 
war with him. They had indeed joined with the Pho- 
cians, . and Philip was at the head of the oppoſite confede- 
racy. Thus far they were engaged againſt each other, 
1h neither of them, as principzls i in tae quarrel, The 


E Athenians 
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Philip. "Have not we choſen [v} the uſual 
generals and officers both of horſe and foot?“ 
And of what uſe are all theſe; except the fin- 
gle perſon whom you ſend to the Geld ? the 


reſt attend your | priefts in their proceſſions. 


© $6 that, as if you fotmed ſo many men of 
clay, you make your officers for ſhew, and 
not for ſervice. My countrymen ! ſhould not 

all theſe generals have been choſen from vor 
own body; 5 bord theſe- een officers, from 


44 


— a8 enen e attempts lter 
- Amphipalis 3 ; they certainly made ſome ine ffectual prepara- 
tions to relieve Potidaea and Methone : and after Philip's at- 
| tempt on Thermopylae, did ſtation ſome forces upon their 
Frontiers, to oppoſe him, in caſe he renewed his attack. 


But ſtill the war was not declared in form.——But of this 
+ I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter. 


- [vÞ The ufual OHcers. In the text they are Det 


Y l Ten Taxiarchs, : Z7peryy% or generals, and 
Phylarchs, and two Hipparchs. Each of the ten tribes 


+ choſe a new general every year; and each of theſe Corigi- 
nally, when all went to the field,] had the command for 


done day in his turn. Philip was very pleaſant on this num- 
ber of commanders. - { never (ſaid he) could find but one 
general, (mraning Parmenio „) but the Atheni ans can get ten 


every year. Antiently the people upon extraordinary occa. 
ſtons choſe a Polemarch, to determine; when the opinions 


of the generals were equally divided. The Taxiarch com- 
mandled the infantry; the Phylarch, the cavalry of his 


tribe. The whole body of horſe was divided into two 


corps, each of which was commanded by «genera of horſe, 


or Hipparch. Mon. 


your 
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your own body, that our force might be re- 


ally Athenian? and yet, for an expedition in 
favour of [x] Lemnos, the general muſt be a 
citizen, while troops engaged in defence of 
our own territories, are commanded [v] by 
Menelaus. I ſay not this to detract from his 
merit; but to whomſoever this command had 
been inteuſted, ſurely he ſhould Hay 88 


it [=] from your veces. 


i fa] Perhaps you are - fully. 4 of theſs 
| truths but would rather hear me upon ano- 
ther point; that of the ſupplies; what we are 


to raiſe; and from what funds. To this I now 


proceed. The ſum therefore neceſſary for 


the maintenance of theſa ent that IHE: fol. 
* In — of 1 Lemnos. | When Pape he. facial 1 war, 


the reyolters invaded it with a fleet of an hundred fall. 
LOU RK» & 


r dy ble,” Monteur Tourreil — that 'chis 


| Menelaus was the brothier of Philip by another marriage. 
But though Philip and his brother were not on good terms, 
yet it is not likely that the Athenians would have truſted one 
0 neaxly allied to their enemy. 


L931 | OLIVET. 
2} From: your voices. : The: regular Be of chuſing 


; al officers: - However, the choirs was. ene left to 
the commander in chief on 
[A] Perbaps pon ara fully, a. 1 f is aids but 
1 that the people might have been ftruck with the freedom 
and candour of the orator; and given ſome max. of their 
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diers may be juſt ſupplied with grain, is ſome- 


What above CB] ninety talents. To the ten 
Sallies, forty, talents, that each veſſel may 


Have a monthly allowance of twenty minae. 
To the two. thouſand foot, the ſame ſum, 
that each ſoldier may receive ten drachmae a 

month for corn. To the two hundred horſe, 


On a monthly allowance of thirty drachmae 


each, twelve talents. And let it not be 


thought a ſmall convenience, that the ſol- 
diers are ſupplied with grain: for Jam clearly 


fatisfied, that if ſuch a proviſion be made, 


the war itſelf will ſupply them with every 
thing elſe, ſo as to compleat their appoint- 
ment, and this without any injury to the 
Greeks or allies: and I myſelf am ready to 
fall with them, and to anſwer for the conſe- 
quence with my life, ſhould it prove other- 
wiſe. From what funds the ſum which. I 
propoſe may be fuppiand; nen now 0 ex- 
un” ee e LE IO ONLY 


g's 3 


, 4h 


fa). Ip 3 "The Attic lt Wah ptes dy 
17 — equal to 187 J. 10s. by Prideaux, to 188 l. 65. 
by Arbuthnot, to 1934. I5s. It contained" fixty minae, 
and each mina, one hundred drachmae- By the compu- 


tation of the orator, it appears that the /proviſions he re. 


commends to be e were ee "Moun- 
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0 01 Thefe 4 ahi: ab &e- e e wn Halicar- 
naſſus gives us the reſt of this oration as a ſixth Philippic, 
pronounced in the Archonſhip of Themiſtocles. But it 
appears to me, as well as to the other interpreters, a na- 

tural concluſion of the firſt Philippic; and therefore, I 


could not prevail upon myſelf to ſeparate them. 


Tous. 


The ſcholiaſt is of the ſame opinion, and flatly accuſes 
0 W of a miſtake. Mr. Mounteney bas expreſſed 


_ greater deference for this critic. 


He ſuppoſes that this ſe- 


cond part is not that which Dionyſius quotes; but that 
there was another oration ſince loſt, which began with the 
ſame words; for he obſerves that the former part is plainly 
imperfect of itſelf, and the two parts are joined in all the 
copies and manuſcripts, and that b and confiſt- 
_ entl 
4 — confeſs (with all ſubmiſian to theſe. ede) 
; that. although I could not preſume to ſeparate them, yet 
IJ am not quite fatisfied. that theſe. two parts are one oration. 


3 In the firſt place, I cannot think that the firſt Philippic 


would end abruptly, if this ſecond part was away : for 
we find in the firſt part, all that the orator propoſes to 
ſpeak to in the beginning; and it concludes (not unlike a 
ſpeech in parliament) with a motion in form, for fuch and 
* ſubſidies to be raiſed, for the maintenance of ſuch 


23 


and 
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give, your voices, determine upon ſome ef- 
Khan a [p] ee that 1 may oppoſe 
5 | Philip, 


RF, uh eds.) And as to. the ee in which the 
ſecond part begins, ſuppoſing it a diſtinét oration, we 
cannot object to that; as Dionyſius quotes an oration 
beginning exactly in the ſame manner: (ſee his letter 
to Ammæus) It might alſo be obſerved that in the 
beginning of the oration, having for ſome time ex- 
herted the Athenians to change their conduct, and act 
with vigour, Demoſthenes ſays expreſsly, that he in- 
tends to ſpeak no more on that ſubje& : and yet this ſe- 
- cond part is entirely taken up with it: and laſtly, there 
are ſome paſſages in the ſecond part, which I ſuſpect do 
not agree to the particular time, when the firſt oration 
- againſt: Philip was pronounced: (and I imagine that 
ſome editors were ſenſible of this, by their placing tbe. 
 Olynthiac orations, before this which is called the firſt 
: 3 ae . 1 ſhall: ere e 
As done 6 wilitade 3 8 Fa e. 3 pre 
bend that is no more than what runs through, all theſe. 
- orations, and may be accounted for, from the ſimilitude 
ol che ſubject, without joining them. But if this ſe- 
ond part be really a diſtinct oration, ſpoken after the 
deſtruction. of Olynthus, (for this city was taken, the 
year before the Archonſhip of Themiſtocles) bow comes 
it that this event is not mentioned in ĩt i Alt had juſt 
then thrown the Athenians into the greateſt conſterna- 
tion; and as it was the orator's buſineſs, to encourage 
them, poſſibly he might have kept it out of view on 
purpoſe. Though perhaps he does hint at it obſcurelys 
And as far as eee AS n 
4 bſerve by and bp 
135 EHectual hg: on, In the 2 it 4. 4 
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Philip, not by decrees and letters only, buy | 
by actions. And in my opinion, your plan 
of operation, and every thing relating to 


your armament, will be much more hap- 


pily adjuſted, if the ſituation of the coun- 
try Which is to be the ſcene: of action, be 


taken into the account; and if you reflect, 


that the winds and ſeaſons have greatly con- 
tributed to the rapidity of Philip's con- 


queſts; that he watches the blowing l] of I 


the. Eteſians, and the ſeverity. of the winter, 
and forms his ſieges when it is impoſſible for 
us to bring up our forces. It is your part, 
au abr, Ruporoviears ——cbuſe thoſe things ꝛchich may 
be agreeable to you. T own I do not ſee how their enter- 
ing into the reſolution they liked beſt, would of conſe- 


quence enable them to oppoſe Philip effectually. Per- 
| haps it might be of differvice, for in other places the o- 


rator is ever — n againſt following the bent 
of their inclinations. If we ſhould make a very 
ſmall alteration in the text, and for «piazy read d αι,] 
thoſe things which may be ' ſufficient for your purpoſes ; I 
apprehend the ſenſe would be better and more agreeable 
to Demoſthenes. I have oy the ana to' tranſlate 
after this reading. SES. 

[AJ Of the Eteſians. Winds which blew: regularly 


every year at the riſing of the dog-ſtar; when the 


Greeks were obliged to retire from action, on account 
of the exceſſive heats, and which, as they blew from the 
North, of conſequence oppoſed” any attempt of invading 
. Macedon, or ſending any forces to _ Lomin _ 


were the on of Philip wars at firſt, 
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then, to e conſider this, and not to carry on 
war by occaſional detachments, (they 
will. ever arrive too late) but by a regular 
army conſtantly kept up. And for winter- 
quarters you may command Lemnes, and 
Thaſſus, and Sciathus, and the adjacent 
iſlands; in which there are ports and pro- 
viſions, and all things neceſſary for the ſol- 
diery in abundance. As to the ſeaſon of the 
year, in which we may land our forces 
with the greateſt eaſe, and be in no danger 
from the winds, either upon the coaſt to 
which we are bound, or at the entrance of 
thoſe harbours where we may put in for 
ions this will be eaſily diſcovered. 
In What manner, and at what time our 
forces are to act, their general will deter- 
mine, according to the junctures of affairs. 
What you are to perform, on your Part, is 
contained in the decree I have now pro- 
poſed. And if you will be perſuaded, A 
thenians.! firſt, to. raiſe, theſe. ſupplies which 
J have. recommended, then, to proceed to 
your on preparations, your iffantry, navy, 
and 82 and laſtly to confite your 
forces, b a law, to that ſervice , which 1s 
appointed to. them; reſerving the care, and 
diſteibution of their money to yourſelves, 
and Krictiy examining into the conduct of 
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longer waſted in continual debates, upon 


the ſame ſubject, and ſearcely to any pura 


poſe; then, you will deprive him of the 
molt conſiderable of his revenues. For mis 


arms are now ſupported, by ſeizin ieing and 


making prizes of thoſe who paſs the ſeas, 
— But is this all ?!=No;—You will alſo 52 
——_— ec m mann * le] vor 4s when 


25 „ K 
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I Net as. when ſane time ** Ke. | I this gs re- 
Wy a a part of. the firſt Philippic, theſe hoſtilities 


_ have 'prectded | the attempt on Thermopylae: (elſe 
the orator could not have © diſtinguiſhed them into 
thoſe which happened ſome time. ago, and that committed 
lately) Now 1 cannot tell how to reconcile. ſuch open 


acts of hoſtility, with the other parts of Philip's conduct, 
at that time, There 'was a peace ſubſiſting between 


him and the Athenians, which he affected to obſerye, 
and ſo far does he appear from making any open and pro- 


feſſed attack upon them, that in the taking of Potidaca 
and Pydna, he would not act as principal, but as ally to 


the Otynthians ;\ and when the cities were taken, dis- 


miſſed the Athenian garriſons, with all imaginable re- 
ſpect and honour ; and upon all occaſions, courted and 
Ecajoled the A Nang,” This then is one of _ thoſe: paſ- 
fages, which I ſuſpect do not agree to the particular 
time, when the firſt Philippic was ſpoken. But if we 
ſuppoſe, that this which T call the ſecond part, is really 


the oration which Dionyſius quotes, (and which was 


ſpoken to engage the Athenians, to defend the iſlanders 


and the cities of the Helleſpont againſt the attempts of 


Philip) then all the difficulty vaniſhes, The Hoflilities 
here 
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ſome time ſince, he fell on Lemnos and 
Imbrus, and carried away your citizens in 
chains; not as When he ſurprized your 


veſſels at Geraſtus, and ſpoiled them of an 
unſpeakable: quantity of riches: net as when 
lately, he made a deſcent on the coaſt of 
Marathon, and carried off [o] our ſacred 
galley: while you could neither oppoſe 


n as were ee convenient. 


5 Abi now, „ eee wha is the reaſon, 


(think ye) that the public [u] Feſtivals in 


honour of Minerva and of Bacchus, are al- 


ways celebrated at the appointed time, whe- 
ther the” direction of 1 we to 17325 lot 
has CORY agree very * to a time of open war. = 


Now, Diodorus Siculus informs us, that it was after O- | 
ithus was taken, that the Athenians declared war a- 


gainſt Philip in form; and we find that immediately 
upon this, he attacked them and their tributary ſtates 
wih ſuch fury, that they were ſoon glad to ſue for peace. 
[6] Our ſacred gallay. There were two of theſe ap- 
propriated i to religious ceremonies Land all extraordi- 
nary emergencies "and occaſions of 
Han and'the Salaminian, e underſtands here 
Ye Paralian. : Ao. 
[=]. ef Feſtivals, &c. 170 or the Panathenaca and Diopy- 


fa, Las theſe feſtiyals are called. i in the original) I refer 


| che reader to kan 


nd other writers, on. be. WR 
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of men of eminence, or of perſons leſs di- 
ſtinguiſhed : (feſtivals, which coſt more 
treaſure than is uſually expended upon a 


whole navy; and more numbers and greater 


preparations, than any one perhaps, ever 
coſt) while your expeditions have been all 
too late, as that to Methone, that to Pega 
ſae, that 44 Potidaea. The reaſon is this: 


every thing relating to the former, is aſcer - 


tained by law ; and every one of you knows 


lon before, who is {r] to conduct the ſe- 


veral entertainments in each: tribe ; what he 


is to receive, When, and from whom, and 


what to perform. Not one of theſe things 


is left uncertain, not one undetermined. 


But in affairs of war, and warlike prepara- 


tions, there is no order, no certainty, no 


regulation, So that when any accident a= 


AE us, h L we phie our Trie- 


[ " 'To aka 5. n the cl it is who is the 
Charaegus; (that is the citizen who provided the muſic, 
of which each tribe had a band) and the Gymnaſturch, 
(he. who preſided over the Wireſtlers, and provided YR, 
Was neceſlary for that entertainment. ) 25 

Lx N appoint our Trierarchs. The rich 3 
who were obliged not only to command, but to equip a 
vellel of war, at their own expence (either ſeverally, or 
jointly) for the ſervice of the public. As this was an-of- 
hes of great expence, it was allowed to any one who was 

6 | nominated, 


wtchs; — Abe Food the ike, 


then the ſupplies are conſidered: Theſe 


poists once ſettled, IL] we reſolve to man 
our” fleet with ſtrangers and foreigners ; 


then, find it neceſſary to ſupply their place 
ourſelves. In the midſt of theſe delays, 
what we are failing to defend, the enemy 
is already maſter of: for the time of action, 
we ſpend: in preparing: and the junctures 
of affairs will not wait our flow and irreſo- 
laute 1 N totees too, which 


17 
* 


new — are taiſed, vyheèn put etch 
plainly wo ga nfatflcrency.”* 1 theſe 


rei 93537 ; *, * ni 

nom 5 to ae ſome citizen 1 * — 
Fel, and to defire he might be ſubſtituted in his place, 
provided he was willing to exchange fortunes with that 
citizen, and then to take upon him the office of Trie- 
*xarch.* This is What Demoſthenes calls allowing the ex- 
change, [which in its nature muſt have occaſioned con- 


fuſion and delay]! 
For a fuller account of theſe rige, Kc. 1 refer 
Se reader to Potter's Archae: 10 A 


8 We refolve to man our fleet with ranger, cc. 
M06; which I tranflate Strangers,” Were thoſe foreign- 
ers who were permitted to ſojourn at Athens, on certain 
Conditions. ia 154 oat UT pots WITTY $1990 47 

Thie whole paſfage is an exact deſetptiois bf the pro- 
dh of the Athenians in defence of Olynthus, and 
of the event: I had it in view, when I obſerved chat 
pofnbiy We might find ſome üer e 17 aro 
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men 
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| Athenians, to deceive yourſelves, and 


markable "oppoſition | in, Euboea. 
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means, Sh he arrived to ſuch a pitch of 


inſolence, as to ſend Tb] a letter to the Eu- 
bens, en 9 26 heh: 


. * + $62 *. £ N k * * 2 47 Y #48" ; 
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ox What hath now: has) ded for the 


| moſt part true, Athenians! too true! but 
perhaps not very agreeable in the recital. 
But if by ſuppreſſing things ungrateful to 
the ear, the things themſelves could be 
prevented, then the ſole concern of a pub- 
lic ſpeaker ſhould be, to pleaſe. If, on 
the contrary, theſe unſeaſonably pleaſing 


ſpeeches be really injurious, it is ſhameful, 


W g the conſideration of « Way thing 


(ui A Jeter to the Euboeans, 1 7 2 8 3 has 


not deſcended to us. It i is probable from the context, 
that he expreſſed in it a contempt for the Atkenian power, 


and inſiſted how little dependance the Euboeans could 
have on that ſtate. And if this be ſo, it confirms an ob- 
ſervation, Which I made before {ſee a note on page 55.) 
viz. that the Athenians had as yet given Philip no re- 
-The letter muſt 
have been written, when Philip began to raiſe commo- 
tions in that iſland, in order to make himſelf maſter of a 
it. I am induced to think, both from hiſtory and De- 


N 'moſthenes, that he did not make any attempts of this 


Kind; ſo early as the firſt Philippic, and ee 195 
this | is no part of that oration. . 
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Aiggreable, never once to move until; it 


be too late; and not to apprehend that 


they Who conduct a war with prudence, 
are not to follow, but to direct events; 


0 direct them with the ſame abſolute au- 
thority, with which a general leads on his 


forces t that the courſe of affairs may be 


determined by them, and not determine 
their meaſures. But you, Athenians, 41 
though [Nj poſſeſſed of the greateſt 


of all kinds, ſhips; infantry, cavalry,” and 


treaſure; yet to this day, have never em- 
ployed any ef them ſeaſonably; but ate 
ever laſt in the field. Juſt Col as barba- 


fians engage at boxing, {o*you make war 
with Philip : for when one of theſe re- 
celves à blow, that blow engages him: 
5 he is firgck: in mother party! to that part 


0 - 


tx) Paſta f te ER Py OY They could 
8 command three hundred ſhips of war, and thoſe 
capable of engaging a navy, of double that 3 . they 


Fad twenty thouſand foot, and two thouſand eight hun- 


dted hotle : and their en amounted, to above twelve 
bundred talens. .. Tous, and Mouxx. 


o] 45 barbarians, 7 The learned reader ill find 


A beauriful paſſage ; in Aulus Gellius, (l. 3. c. 25.) where 


on the contrary, a man of true prudenee who engages in 
che buſineſs and dangers of the world, is compared to a 


ſilful boxer, who is ever attentive to defend himſelf and 
| antioy wy —_— a og n 
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_ 


his hands are ſhifted |: but to: wurd off 
the blow, or to watch his: antagoniſt 
for this, he hath neither ſkäll nor | ſphits 


Even ſo, if you hear that Philip is in the 
Cherſoneſus, you reſolve to ſend forces 
thither; if in Thermopylae, thither; if in 


any other place, you hurry up and down; 
you follow his ſtandard. But no uſeful 
ſcheme for carrying on the war, [I no 
wiſe proviſions ever thought of, until you 
hear of ſome enterpriſe, in execution, or 
already crowned with ſucceſs. This might 
have formerly been pardonable, but now 


is the very critical moment, when it can by 
no means be admitted. 


un i, tame, 3 that id di 


vinity; who, from a regard to Athens, looks 
down upon our conduct with indignation, 


hath inſpired Philip with this reſtleſs am- 
bition. For were he to fit down in the 


quiet enjoyment of his conqueſts and ac- 


quiſitions, without proceeding to any new 


attempts, there are men among you, who, I 
k- ng Wau.” be unmoved [Q] at thoſe 


wy 1 ei EFY tranſ⸗ 


rl N. as 2755 dah PEE 1 have followed: the 


reading Wich Mr. Mounteney adopts Tg ry CD 
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1 At thoſe tranſactiont, c. The taking of Pydna 
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tranſactions, which have branded our ſtate 


with the odious marks of infamy, cowardiſe, 
and all that is baſe. But as he ſtill purſues 
his conqueſts, as he is ſtill extending his 
ambitious views, poſſibly, he may at laſt 
call: you forth, unleſs you have renounced 
the name of Athenians. To me it is aſto- 


niſhing, that none of you [x] looks back 


to the beginning of this war, and conſiders 
that we engaged in it to chaſtiſe the inſo- 
lence of 2 » but that now ** 18 become 


. 1 


= Patton, and 3 PER 3 what the 
orator here ſays. Vet. I would chuſe to apply it to their 
ſuffering Olynthus by their aer to 7 into i 


power of Philip. 


[R] Looks back to the 10 nning, &c. I ſhall Sid. 
the reader but with one argument more; in favour of my 
ſuſpicion, that this is no Part of the firſt Philippic. The 
paſſage I now quote, I cannot think, is applicable to the 
tranſactions of the Athenians and Philip, before. his at- 


tempt on Thermopylae : when (from the time of Ar- 


gaeus's death) they acted againſt each other only indi- 
rectly; and inſtead of puniſhing Philip, the Athenians 
could not even prevail upon themſelves to defend thoſe 
dominions which they claimed as their own- But it 


is a very exact deſeription of what happened after their 


declaration of war againſt Philip, which ſucceeded the 


taking of Olynthus : for this declaration was made from g 
a ſenſe of the danger-of Fhilip 3 growing power, 41 


ſentment of his infractions, and a reſolution to reduce 
him: and yet they were quickly obliged. t to defend 9 


with againſt farther ae. W nb t 
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4 defenſive war, to ſecure us from his at- 
tempts. And that he will ever be repeat- 7 
ing theſe attempts is manifeſt, unleſs ſome 
power riſes to oppoſe him. But if we 
wait in expectation of this, if we ſend out 
armaments compoſed of empty gallies; and 
thoſe hopes with which ſome ſpeaker hath 
flattered you; can you then think your in- 
tereſts well ſecured ? ſhall we not embark ? 
ſhall we not fail, with at leaſt a part of our 
domeftic force ; now, fince we have not 
hitherto ? but where ſhall we make our 
deſcent ?!——Let us but engage in the en- 
terprize, ad the war itſelf, Athenians, will 
ſhew us where he is weakeſt. But if we 
fit at home, liſtening to the mutual invec- 
tives and accuſations of our orators z We 
cannot expect, no, not the leaſt ſucceſs, in 
any one particular. Wherever a part of 


our city is detached, although the whole 


be not preſent, the favour cf the Gods, and 
the kindneſs of fortune attend to fight upon 
our fide :- but when we ſend out a general, 


and an inſignificant” decree, and the hopes 


of our ſpeakers, misfortune and diſappoint- 
ment muſt enſue. Such expeditions are t 
our enemies a ſport, but ſtrike our allies 
with deadly apprehenſions. For it is not; 
it is not : pollible for any one man to per- 
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form every thing you deſire. He may pro- 
miſe, and harangue, and accuſe this or that 


perſon : but to ſuch proceedings we owe 
the ruin of our affairs. For when a ge- 
neral who commanded a wretched collec- 
tion of unpaid foreigners, hath been de- 
feated; when there are perſons here, who 
in arraigning his conduct, dare to ad- 
vance falſehoods, and when you lightly 
engage in any reſolution, juſt from their 
ſuggeſtions 3 what muſt be the conſe- 
quence ? How then ſhall theſe abuſes be 
removed ? By offering yourſelves, A- 


; thenians, to execute the commands of 


your general, to be witneſſes of his con- 
duct in the field, and his judges at your 
return: ſo as not only to hear how your 
affairs are tranſacted, but to inſpect them. 
But now, ſo ſhamefully are we degene- 
rated, that each of our commanders is 
twice or thrice called before you, to an- 
ſwer for his life, though not one of them 
dared to hazard that life, by once engag- 
ing his enemy. No; they chuſe the death 
of robbers. and 3 rather than to 


fall as becomes them. Such malefactors 


ſhould die by the ſentence of the law. 


Generals ſhould meet their fate brave in 
the field, 


Then, 
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Then, as 70 your 0Wwn condukb.— ſors 
wander about, crying, Philip hath joined 
with the Lacedemonians, and they are con- 
certing the deſtruction of Thebes, and [s 
the diſſolution of ſome free ſtates, Others 
aſſure us, he hath ſent an embaſly [T] to 
the KiNG ; others, that [u] he is "fortify- 
ing places in Illyria. Thus we all go a- 
bout framing our ſeveral tales. I do be- 
lieve indeed, Athenians ! he is intoxicated 
with his greatneſs, and does entertain his 
imagination with many ſuch viſionary pro- 
ſpects, as he ſees no power riſing to op- 
poſe him, and is elated with his ſucceſs. 
But I cannot be perſuaded that he hath ſo 
taken his meaſures, that the weakeſt 4- 
mong us know what. he is next to do: 


s] The diſſolution, &c. Wherever the Lacedemo- 
nians had power, they were always for eſtabliſhing Oli- 


garchies, as has been res in the preface to theſe 


or ations. 


[7] To the king. So the king of Perſia was called, 
-The intent of this embaſſy was ſuppoſed to be, ro 


make ſuch demands, as muſt produce a war with the 


Perſian, which Iſocrates had exhorted him to verf 
early. 


Lo! He i is fartifoing places in 0 Poſſibly theſs | 


| fumours were ſpread by Philip? 5 friends, to perſuade the 
Athenians, that his views and ſchemes were ; Temoved 
to a great diſtance from Athens. 


D 2 (for 
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{for it is the weakeſt. among us who 


ſpread. / theſe rumours)—Let us diſregard 


them: let us be perſuaded of this; that 
he is our enemy, that he hath ſpoiled us 


of our dominions; that we have long been 
ſubject to his inſolence, that whatever we 
expected to be done for us by others, hath 
proved againſt us, and that all the reſource 


left, is in ourſelves, that if we are not in- 
clined to carry our arms abroad, we may 


be forced to engage him e e e us be 
perſuaded of this, and then we ſhall come 


to a proper determination, then we ſhall be 


freed from thoſe idle tales. For we are 


not to be ſolicitous to know what particu- 
lar events will happen; we need but be 
convinced nothing good can happen, unleſs 


vou grant the due attention to affairs, and 
be ready to act as becomes Athenians. 


I. on my part, have never upon any o- 
caſion choſen to court your favour, by ſpeak- 
ing any thing but what I was convinced 
would ſerve you. And on this occaſion, I 
have freely declared my ſentiments, with- 
out art, and without reſerve. I ſhould 
have been glad indeed, that as it is for your 
advantage to have your true intereſt laid be- 
fore * ſo I might be aſſured that he who 
layeth 


f 
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layeth it before you, would ſhare the ad- 
vantage: for then I had ſpoken with greater 


alacrity. However, uncertain as is the con- 
ſequence with reſpect to me, I yet deter- 
mined to ſpeak, becauſe 1 was convinced 


that theſe meaſures, if purſued, muſt have 


their uſe. And of all thoſe opinions which 
are offered to your acceptance. may that 


be choſen, which will beſt advance the ge 
neral weal 


End of the FIRST PHILIPPIC. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


＋ H E former Oration does not appear to 

baue bad any confiderable effect. Philip 
had his creatures in the Athenian aſſembly, who 
probably recommended leſs vigorous meaſures, 
and were but too favourably heard. In the 
mean time, this prince purſued his ambitious 
deſigns. When he found himſelf ſhut out of 
| Greece, be turned his arms to ſuch remote 
farts, as he might reduce without alarming the 
fates of Greece. And at the ſame time, be re- 
vengel himſelf upon the Athenians, by making 
himſelf maſter of ſome places which they laid 
claim to, At length bis ſucceſs emboldened 
bim to declare thoſe intentions which be had 
long entertained ſecretly againſt the Olynthians. 


| Olynthus (a city of Thrace poſſeſſed by Greeks 
or 1 Fron Chalcis a town of Euboea and 
colony 


INTRODUCTION. 
colony of Athens) commanded a large tract 
called tbe Chalcidian\ region, in which there 


were-thirty two cities. It had ariſen by de- 


grees to ſuch a pitch of grandeur, as to have 
frequent. and remarkable conteſts both with 
Athens and Lacedemon, Nor did the Olyn- 
thians ſhew. great regard to the friendſhip of 
Philip when he firſt came to the throne, and 
10 * all meaſures to ſecure the Polſelſion | 


For they did not ſeruple to receive two 


of bis brothers by another marriage, who had 


fled to avoid the effects of bis jealouſy ; and ene 
deavoured to conclude an alliance with Athens, 


. againſt him, which be by ſecret practices found 
means to defeat, - But as he was yet ſcarcely 


ſecure: upon his throne, inſtead of expreſſing his 
reſentment, be \ courted, or rather purchaſed 


the alliance of the Olyntbians, by the ceſſion of 
Anthemus, a city, which the kings of Macedon 
bad long diſputed with them, and afterwards, 
by that of Pydna and Potidaea; which their 


joint forces had beſieged and taken from the 


Athenians. But the Olynthians could not be 


influenced by gratitude towards ſuch a benefac- 


tor. The. rapid progreſs of bis arms and bis 
glar ing acts of perfidy alarmed them exceed- 


ingly. He had already made ſome inroads on 
their territories, and not began to act againſt. 


them with leſs reſerve, They therefore diſ- 
| . patched 


* 
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patched ambaſſadors to Athens, to propoſe an 


alliance, and requeſt... aſſiſtance again a 
power | which. arr were , . 1 
ofpeſe. * 


Philip affefed the higheſt reſentment at this | 
ep; alledged their mutual engagements to ad- 
here to each other in war and peace, inveigbed 


againſt their harbouring bis brothers, whom 


He called the conſpirators ; and under pretence 
of puniſhing their infractions purſued his ho- 


ſlities with double vigour, made himſelf ma- 


fer of ſome of their cities, and threatened the 


capital with a fiege. 


In the mean time the Ohnthion preſed the 


Athenians for immediate fuccours. 


_ of the people, who bad the right either to agree 
to, or to reject their demand. As the impor- 
tance of the occaſion increaſed the number of 


ſpeakers, the elder orators debated the affair 


before Demoſthenes aroſe. In the following o- 


ration therefore be ſpeaks as to a people already 
informed, urges the neceſſity of joining with 


the Olynthians, and confirms his opinion by 
powerful arguments; lays open the defigns and 


FROM ces N00 i lip, and labours to remove their 


" dreadful 
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Their am- 


baſſadors opened their commiſſion in an aſſembly 
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INTRODUCTION, © 
dreadful apprebenfions 'of his power. He 
concludes with recommending to them to 
reform abuſes, to reſtore ancient diſcipline, - 


and 10 put an end 10 all domeſtic” dif- 


: ſenſions . | | N 
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OLYNTHIAC ORATION. 


N many inſtances, (Athenians!) have the 
Gods, in my opinion, manifeſtly declared 
their favour to this ſtate : nor is it leaſt 
obſervable in this preſent juncture. For that 
an enemy ſhould ariſe againſt Philip, on the 
very confines of his kingdom, of no inconſi- 
derable power, and, what is of moſt impor- 
tance, ſo determined upon the war, that they 


[a] Thave diſpoſed the Olynthiac orations in the order 
pointed out by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus. And it plainly 
appears that this ſhould precede the others, for in this, 
Demoſthenes ſolicits, the immediate concluſion of an al- 
liance with Olynthus: in the others, he ſuppoſes the al- 
liance already concluded, and inſiſts only on the neceſſity 
of effeQually fulfilling their engagements. 
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conſider any accommodation with him, firſt as 


inſidious, next, as the downfal of their coun- 
try : this ſeems no leſs than thy gracious in- 


terpoſition of Heaven itſelf. It muſt, there- 
fore, be our care, (Athenians !) that we our- 


ſelves may not fruſtrate this goodneſs. For it 
muſt reflect diſgrace, nay the fouleſt infamy 


upon us, if we appear to have thrown away 
not thoſe ſtates and territories only which we 


once commanded, but thoſe alliances and fa- 


vourable incidents which en er hath pro- 
vided for us. 


To gin on this occaſion with a diſplay e of 
Philip s power, or to preſs you to exert your 
vigour, by motives drawn from hence, is, in 
my opinion, quite improper. And why ? 
Becauſe whatever may be offered upon ſuch 
a ſubject, ſets him in an honourable view, 
but ſeems to me, as a reproach” to our con- 
duct. For the higher his exploits have ariſen 
above his former eſtimation, the more muſt 


the world admire him: while your diſgrace 


hath been the greater, the more your conduct 


hath proved unworthy of your ſtate. Theſe 
things therefore I ſhall paſs by. He indeed, 
who examines juſtly, muſt” find the ſource of 
all his greatneſs here, not in himſelf. But 
the ſerviees he hath here received, from thoſs 
r whoſe 


— > 3 ent) 2 oi» 9 | ROE, 


whoſe Koi elit: heels been de- 
voted to his intereſt ; thoſe ſervices which you 
muſt puniſh, I do not think it ſeaſonable to 
diſplay. There are other points, of more mo- 
ment for you all to hear; and which muſt ex- 
cite the greateſt abhorrence of him, in every 
reaſonable nne I will NO e 
you, 


| And now, ſhould I call him perjured and 
perfidious, and not point. out the inſtances of 
this his guilt, it might be deemed the mere 
' virulence of malice, and with Juſtice. Nor 
will it engage too much of your attention, to 
hear him fully and clearly convicted, from a 


full and clear detail of all his actions. And 


this I think uſeful upon two accounts: firſt, 
that he may appear, as he really is, treache- 


rous and falſe; and then, that they who are 


ſtruck with terror, as if Philip was ſomething 
more than human, may ſee that he hath ex- 
hauſted all. thoſe artifices to which he owes 


his preſent elevation; and that his affairs are 
now. ready to decline. For I myſelf, (Athe- 
nians!) ſhould think Philip really to be dread- 
ed and admired, if I ſaw him raifed by ho- 
nourable means. But I find, upon reflection, 
that at the time when certain perſons drove 
out the enen from this afſembly, when 


deſirous 
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abuſing our ſimplicity by his promiſe of ſur- 


rendering Amphipolis, and executing the [B] 
fecret article of his treaty, | then ſo much 


fpoken of: that, after this, he courted the 


friendſhip* of the Olynthians by ſeizing Poti- 


daea, where we were rightful ſovereigns, de- 


ſpoiling us his former allies, and giving them 
poſſeſſion : that, but juſt now, he gained the 
Theſſalians, by promiſing to give up [o] Mag- 
neſia; and for their eaſe, to take the whole 
conduct of the Phocian war upon himſelf. 
In a word, there are no people who have ever 


made the leaſt uſe of him, but have ſuffered 


by his ſubrilty : bis preſecit en, being 


L 31 The erm a * When Philip es n 
Amphipolis a free city, the Athenians who were deſirous 
of recovering it, ſent ambaſſadors to Philip to ſolicit his 
aſſiſtance for that purpoſe: and on this condition promiſed 
to make him maſter of Pydna. But leſt the people of 
Pydna who were averſe to Philip's government, ſhould 


take the alarm, the whole negotiation was tranſacted ſe- 


cretly in the ſenate, without being referred as uſual to the 
aſſembly of the people. —— This Wii ea Ulpian and Suidas 
cite from Theopompus. 

fe] Magneſia. He had ad himſelf maſter of this 
city, when he marched into Theſſaly againſt the Tyrants. 
The Theſſalians remonſtrated againſt this proceeding, but 


ſuffered themſclves to be amuſed by his aſſurances that he 
would give it up: while he : really determined to keep poſ- 


a 1 1 Toun. 
ys! 0  whalely 


defirous'of conferring with you, he began with 
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wholely owing to his deceiving thoſe who 


were unacquainted with him, and making 
them the inſtruments of his ſucceſs. As theſe: 
ſtates therefore raiſed him while each ima - 
gined he was promoting ſome intereſt of 


theirs; theſe ſtates muſt alſo reduce him to 


his former meanneſs, as it now appears that 


his on eres intereſt v was the end of 10 his 


Thus then, Athenians, is ; Philip circum- uM 
| ande If not, let the man ſtand forth, who 
can prove to me, I ſhould have ſaid to this 


aſſembly, that I have aſſerted theſe things 
falſely; or that they whom he hath deceived 
in former inſtances, will confide in him for 
the future; or that the Theſſalians, who have 
been ſo baſely, ſo undeſervedly [p] enſlaved, 
would not gladly embrace their freedom. 

If there be any one among you, who acknow- 


ledges all this, yet thinks that Philip will ſup-- 
Port his power, as ide hath ſecured places of 


_ E nſlaved. When Philip had diſpoſed the Ty» 


rants of Theffaly, he began to ſet himſelf up in their place; 
but not by open force. He was ſo compleat a maſter of 


difimulation, appeared ſo gentle, ſo affable, ſo humane, 


fo amiable, even to the conquered, that the Theflalians 


gave themſelves up to him, with an entire confidence : 
which he knew how to take the advantage of Tour. 


E ſtrength, 
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fo OLYNTHIAC Tat FIRST. 
ſtrength, convenient ports, and other like ad- 
vantages 3 he is deceived. | [x] For when 
forces join in harmony and affection, and one 
common intereſt unites the confederating pow- 
ers, then they ſhare the toils with alacrity, 
they endure the diſtreſſes, they perſevere. 
But when extravagant ambition, and lawleſs 
power, (as in his caſe) have aggrandized a 
ſingle perſon ; the firſt pretence, the ſlighteſt 
accident, overthrows him, and all his great- 
neſs Is daſhed at once to the ground. For it 
is not, no, Athenians! it is not poſſible to 
found a laſting power upon injuſtice, petjury, 
and treachery. Theſe may perhaps ſucceed 
for once; and borrow for a while from hope, 
a Bay and flouriſhing een But n 


ws 7s) EPO c. I does not Mee 
learned reader, how highly this paſſage is ornamented in the 

original, by the beauty of the metaphors, the grandeur of 
the compoſition, and the fineneſs of the ſentiment, ' The 


word arxaine, by which he expreſſes the downfal of Philip, | 
Lapprehend, is not to be rendered into our, or — | 


other language. It gives us the idea of a generous ſt 
toſſing his mane, impatient of the bit, and caſting, his ri- 
der to the ground: which at once expreſſes the ſubjection 
of the ſtates conquered by Philip, their impatience of his 
government, their bold effort to regain their liberty, and 
the downfal of their maſter, Ihe change of tenſes [anxai- 
wee x} ve] adds gttatly to the force: and beauty: it 
Fer as if che deſtruction of Philip was too quick for 
Words. 


betrays 


E PO 
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betrays their weakneſs; and they fall into 
ruin of themſelves. For as in ſtructures of 
every kind, the lower parts ſhould have the 
greateſt firmneſs, ſo the grounds and princi- 
ples of adions ſhould be juſt and true. But 


theſe advantages are not found in the acions 
of Philip, 5 


| I ſay then, that you ſhould diſpatch ſuc- 
cours to the Olynthians : (and the more ho- 
nourably and expeditiouſly this is propoſed to 
be done, the more agreeably to my ſenti- 


ments) and ſend an embaſly to the Theſſa- 


lians, to inform ſome, and to enliven the 
ſpirit already raiſed in others: (for it hath 
actually been reſolved to demand the reſtitu- 
tion of [vy] Pagaſae, and to aſſert their claim 
to Magneſia.) And let it be your care, Athe- 
nians, that our ambaſſadors may not depend 


only upon words, but give them ſome action 
to diſplay, by taking the, field in a manner 
worthy of the ſtate, and engaging in the war 
with vigour. For words, if not accompanied 


by actions, muſt ever appear vain and con- 


temptible; and particularly when they come 
6 ſrom * whole, prong abilities, and way 


Paxaſee: A city of Theſſaly, which he bad *. 


Re maſter of five years before. Tous. 


1 known 
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ks eminence. in ſpeaking, make us to be 
* Heard, with the. pt een | 


Would you. indeed regain attention and 
enen your meaſures. muſt be greatly 
changed, your conduct totally reformed ; your 
fortunes, ; your perſons, muſt. appear de- 
voted to the common cauſe; your | utmoſt 
efforts, muſt be exerted. If you will act 
thus, as your honour and your intereſt 
requires; then Athenians! you will not only 
diſcover the weakneſs and infincerity of the 
confederates of Philip, but the ruinous con- 
dition of his own kingdom will alſo be laid 
open. The power and ſovereignty of Ma- 
cedon may have ſome weight indeed, when 
joined with others. Thus, when you marched 
againſt the Olynthians under. the conduct of 
Timotheus, it proved an uſeful ally; and 
when united with the Olynthians againſt Po- 
tidaea, it added ſomething to their force; juſt 
now, when the Theſſalians were in the midſt 

of diſorder, ſedition, and confuſion, it aided 
them againſt the family of their tyrants: (as 
in every caſe, any, even a ſmall acceſſion of 
ſtrength, is, in my opinion, of conſiderable 
effect.) But of itſelf, unſupported, it is in- 
firm, it is totally diſtempered: for by all thoſe 
glaring exploits, \ a: N given him this 


2 | appa- 


OLYNTHIAC THE FIRST. 3 
apparent greatneſs, his wars, his expeditions, 
he hath rendered it yet weaker than it was 
naturally. For you are not to imagine, that 
the inclinations of his ſubjects are the ſame 
with thoſe of Philip. He thirſts for glory: 


: this is his object, this he eagerly purſues, 


thro' toils and dangers of every kind; deſpiſ- 
ing ſafety and life, when compared - will cb 
honour of atchieving ſuch actions as no other 
prince of Macedon could ever boaſt of. But 
bis ſubjects have no part in this ambition. 
Harraſſed by thoſe various excurſions he is 


ever making, they groan under perpetual ca- 


| lamity; - torn from their buſineſs, and their 
families, and without opportunity to diſpoſe 


of that pittance which their toils have earned; 


8 fellow: ſoldiers. A term invented for the encouragement of 
this body, and to reconcile them to all the ſeyerities of 
their duty. Such kind of familiarities coft but little, and 


as all commerce is ſhut out from u. coaſt of 


Macedon, by the v war. | 


Hence one may perceive hos his ſubjects 
in u gener! are affected to Philip. But then, 


his auxiliaries, and the [o] ſoldiers of his Pha- 
lanx, have the character of wonderful forces, 
trained compleatly to war. And yet I can af- 
neee the credit of a perſon from that 


(61 The Soldiers of bis Phalanx. In the original mhfraxs, 


are often of conſiderable ſervice to a prince. Tour. 
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„ OLYNTHIAC Tus FIRST. 
country, incapable of falſehood, that they 


have no ſuch ſuperiority. For, as he aſſures 
me, if any man of experience in military af- 
fairs, ſnould be found among them; he diſ- 


miſſes all ſuch, from an ambition of: having 
every great action aſcribed wholly to himſelf ; 


(for beſides his other paſſions, the man has 
this ambition in the higheſt degree.) And 


if any perſon, from a ſenſe of decency, or 


other virtuous principle, betrays a diſlike of 
his daily intemperance, and riotings, and In] 


obſcenities, he loſes all favour and regard; fo 
that none are left about him, but wretches, 
who ſubſiſt on rapine and flattery, and who 
when heated: with wine, do not ſcruple to 


deſcend to ſuch inſtances of revelry, as it 
would ſhock. you to repeat. Nor can the 
truth of this ho dd for they whom we 


all conſpired to drive from hence, as infamous 


8 4 * 
1 N 13 
N. 5 — 1 
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lfcivious dances, fo called from the name of a ſatyr, ſaid 
to have invented them. Theophraſtus mentions: it as a 
part of the character of a man utterly abandoned, that when 


inflamed by wine, he is even I of dancing the 
Chordax. - Tous. 


In this deſcription of the diſſolute manners of Philip and 
his court, one would imagine, that the orator had aggra- 


vated a little; yet we have the whole deſcription ſtill more 


heightened in hiſtory. The une; reader will find it in 


A. Book 6. Tous. 
* 3 \ as, : and 


OELYNTHIAC Tae FIRST.” 55 
and abandoned, Callias [1] the public ſervant» 
and others of the fame ſtamp; buffoons, com 
poſers of lewd ſongs, in which they ridicule 
their companions : theſe are the perſons 
whom he entertains and careſſes. And theſe 
things, Athenians, trifling as they may appear 
to ſome, are to men of juſt diſcernment, great 
indications of the weakneſs both of his mind 
and fortune. At preſent, his ſuccefles caſt a 
ſhade over them; for proſperity hath- great 
power to veil ſuch baſeneſs from obſervation. 
But let his arms meet with the leaſt diſgrace, 
and all his actions will be expoſed. This is a 
truth, of which he himſelf, Athenians! will, 
in my opinion, ſoon convince you, if the Gods 
favour us, and you exert your vigour. | For 
as in our bodies, while-a man is in health, he 
feels no effect of any inward weakneſs; but 
when diſeaſe attacks him, every thing be- 
comes ſenſible, in the veſſels, in the joints, 
or in whatever other part his frame may be 
diſordered; ſo in ſtates and monarchies, while 


they cry on a war abroad, their defects el | 


[I] The public penny | One of thoſe public ts hs 
attended the Athenian generals in the field. They choſe 
ſlaves for this buſineſs, that if there was occaſion for their 
evidence on any public enquiry into the conduct of the 


war, they might be put to the torture; from which free 
cuizens were exempted. | | | Ur. | 


Eq 
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cape the general eye 5 but when it once ap- 
Trat ee n then e EW 
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I 7 —— be any one af Ihe br who 8 
Philip 8 good fortune, concludes that he muſt 
prove a formidable enemy; ſuch reaſoning is 
not unworthy a man of prudence. Fortune 
hath great influence, nay, the whole influ- 
ence, in all human affairs: but then, were I to 
chuſe, I ſhould prefer the fortune of Athens, 
(if you yourſelves will aſſert your own 
cauſe, with the leaſt degree of vigour) to this 
man's fortune. For we have many better rea- 
ſons to depend upon the favour of Bomben 
than this man. But our preſent ſtate is, in 
my opinion, a, ſtate. of total inactivity; Uh 
he who will not exert his own ſtrength, can- 
not apply for aid, either to his friends or to 
the gods. It is not then ſurpriſing, that he 
— is himſelf ever amidſt the dangers and 
labours of the field; who is every where; 
whom no opportunity eſcapes; to whom no 
ſeaſon is unfavourable; ſhould be ſuperior to 
you, who are wholly engaged in contriving 
delays, and framing decrees, and enquiring 
after news. I am not ſurpriſed at this, for 
- the- contrary muſt have been ſurpriſing: if 
we, who never act in any ſingle inſtance, as 

_ becomes 


8 a ſtate engaged in war,” fhould con- 
quer him, who in every inſtance,” acts with 
an indefatigable vigilance. This indeed ſur- 
priſes me; that you, who [K] fought the 
cauſe of Greece againſt Lacedemon, and ge- 
nerouſly declined all the many favourable op- 
portunities of aggrandizing yourſelves; who, 
to ſecure their property to others, parted with 
your own, by your contributions; and bravely 
expoſed yourſelves in battle; ſhould now de- 
| Cline the ſervice of the field, and delay the 
neceſſary ſupplies, when called to the defence 
of your own rights: that you, in whom 
Greece in general, and each particular ſtate, 
hath often found protection, ſhould ſit down 
quiet ſpectators of your own private wrongs. 
This I ſay ſurpriſes me: and one thing more; 
that not a man among you can refle&t how 
long a time we haye been at war with Philip, 
and in what meaſures, this time hath all been 
waſted. Vou are not to be informed, that, 
in delaying, in hoping that others would aſ- 
ſert our cauſe, in accuſing each other, in im- 
peaching, then again entertaining hopes, in 
ſuch meaſures as are now purſued, that time 

onde: e e en Ae are YO i 
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devoid: of apprehenſion; as to imagine, when 


our ſtate hath. been reduced - from greatneſs to 


wretchedneſs, that the very ſame conduct 
will. raiſe us from wretchedneſs to greatneſs * 


No! this is not reaſonable; it is not natural; 
for it is much eaſier to defend, than to ac- 


quire dominions. But now, the war hath 


left us nothing to defend: we muſt acquire. 


_ 


This, er, is my opinion. Vou old 


raiſe ſupplies ; you ſhould take the field with 


alacrity. Profecutions ſhould be all deferred 
til you have recovered your affairs; then, 


let each man's ſentence be determined by his 


actions: honour thoſe who have deſerved ap- 
plauſe; let the iniquitous meet their puniſh- | 
ment. Let there be no pretences, no defi- 


ciencies on your part; for you cannot bring 
the actions of othets to a ſevere ſcrutiny, un- 


leſs you have firſt been careful of your own 


duty. What indeed can be the reaſon, think 
ye, that every man whom ye have ſent out at 


the head of an army, hath deſerted your ſer- 
vice, and ſought out ſome private expedition? 
(if we muſt ſpeak ingenuouſly of theſe our 


- alſo,) * reaſon is this ; WER en- 
70 | gaged 
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gaged in the Cen of the ſtate, the prize for 


- which they fight, i is yours. Thus, ſhould Am- 


phipolis be now taken, you inſtantly poſſeſs 
yourſelves of it: the commanders have all 
the danger, the rewards they do not ſhare. 
But in their private enterpriſes, the dangers 
are leſs; the acquiſitions are all ſhared by 
the generals and ſoldiers; as were [L] Lam 


pſacus, Sigaeum, and thoſe veſſels which they 
plundered. Thus are they all determined b 


their private intereſt. And when you turn 
your eyes to the wretched ſtate of your affairs, 
you bring your generals to a trial; you grant 


them leave to ſpeak; you hear the neceſſities 
they plead; and then acquit them. Nothing 
then remains for us, but to be diſtracted with 
endleſs conteſts and diviſions: (ſome urging 


theſe, ſame, thoſe meaſures,) and to feel the 
* ge er For 1 in n. times, Athe- 
nians, 


b Lampſacus, Sigarum, etc, | ” hm received theſe 
two cities of Aſia Minor, from the Setrap Artabazus, in 
return for his ſervice, (ſee note on Ph. 1. p. 8.) This ge- 
neral, inſtead of employing the fleet he had been intruſted 
with, for the recovery of Amphipolis, according to his in- 
ſtructions, Joined with ſome pirates, and committed con- 
ſiderable outrages in the Aegean Sea. He was accuſed of this. 
at his return, but efcaped, by flying from public Juftice, 


until his faction grew powerful enough to reinſtate him in 


* former command. | Tour, 
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nians, you divided into [M] claſſes, to | raiſe 
ſupplies... Now the buſineſs of + theſe claſſes 
is to govern; each hath an orator at its head, 
and a general, who is his creature; the 
THREE) nud DRED are aſſiſtants to theſe, and 
the reſt of you divide, fome to this, ſome to 
that party. Lou muſt rectify theſe diſorders: 
you muſt appear yourſelves: you muſt leave 
the power of ſpeaking, of adviſing, and of 
acting, open to every citizen. But if you 
ſuffer ſome perſons to iſſue out their man- 
dates, as with [N] a royal 3 if one 
N 517 5 ty i 4 e To x3 we, ſet 


Gl Glaſſer, e. 8 8 Fach of the. ten e 
defied. one hundred and twenty of the richer citizens, out 
of their own body, who were obliged to perform the pub- 
lic duties, and to raiſe ſupplies for the exigencies of ſtate, 
out of their private fortunes; | The twelve hundred perſons 
thus choſen, were divided into two parts, and each of theſe 
into ten claſſes called E2ypuopias, Theſe were again ſub- 
divided into two parts, according to the eſtates of thoſe 

who compoſed them. And thus out of the ten firſt claſſes 
were appointed the THREE HUNDRED, that is, | ſuch a 
number of the wealthy citizens, who were on all occaſions 
to ſupply the commonwealth with money; and with the 
reſt of the twelve hundred to perform all extraordinary du- 
ties in their turns lt ſeems however, that in the time 


of Demoſthenes, theſe claſſes ſought pretences to avoid 
their duty, and contended for the power of throwing the 

whole weight of public buſineſs on each other. 
[] As with d royal, &c. Eubulus, Ariftophoii, Hy- 
1 and ee e ur ry with an ab- 
| i bs ate 
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ſet of men be forced to fit out ſhips, to raiſe 
Jupplies, to take up arms; while others are 
only to make decrees againſt them, without 
any charge, any employment beſides; it is 
not poſſible that any thing can be effected 
ſeaſonably and ſucceſsfully: for the injured 
party will ever deſert you; and then your ſole 
reſource will be, to make them feel yeur res 
| Ts; inſtead of "Four: enemies. 


To ſum up all, my e are theſe? 
- That every man ſhould contribute in pro- 
portion to his fortune ; that all ſhould take 
the field in their turns, until all have ſerved; 
that whoever appears in this place, ſhould 
be allowed to ſpeak ; and that when you give 
your voices, your true intereſt only ſhould 
determine you, not the authority of this or 


the other ſpeaker. Purſue this courſe, and 


then your applauſe will not be laviſhed on 
ſome orator, the moment he concludes, you 
yourſelves will ſhare it hereafter, when 


find how greatly you have advanced ay in- 
tereſts of your country. 


ſolute power, in the aſſemblies.; 3 the conduct of nd 
affairs was entirely ingroſſed by Diopithes, Meneſtheus, 
Leoſthenes, and Chares. Thus the adminiſtration; of af. 
fairs was ſhared among a few men as it were by lot; ſo 
that the popular government degenerated into an Oligar- 


Tou. 


End of the FIRST OLYNTHIAC. 


chy. See Plutar. i In Phocion. | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


| Fo remove the impreſſion made on the minds 
of the Athenians by the preceding oration, 
Demades and other popular leaders in the in- 
tereſis of Philip, roſe up, and oppoſed the 
propoſitions of Demoſthenes, with all their elo- 
quence. Their oppoſition, however, proved in- 
 effettual : for the aſſembly decreed, that re- 
lief ſhould be ſent to the Olynthians : and 
thirty gallies and two thouſand forces, were 
accordingly diſpatched, under the command of 
Chares. But theſe Juccours, conſiſting entirely 
of mercenaries, and commanded by a general of 
no great reputation, could not be of conſiderable 
ſervice : and were beſides ſuſpected, and ſcarce- 
ly leſs dreaded by the Olynthians than the Ma. 
cedonians themſelves. In the mean time the 
progreſs of Philip's arms, could meet with 
= -Þ little 


INTRODUCTION. 


in the, region of. Chalcis, razed the fortreſs 
f Zeira; and having twice dęfeated the 
. Ohynthians in the field, at laſt ſbut them up 


applied to the Atbenians, and preſſed for freſh 
and effettual-ſuccours. In the following ora- 
tion, Demoſthenes endeavours to ſupport this 
petition ; and to prove, that both the honour 
and the al > of the Athenians, demanded 
their immediate compliance. As the expence 
of the armament, was the great point of dif- 
ficulty, he recommends the abrogation of ſuch 
laws, as prevented the Proper ſettlement of 
the funds neceſſary for carrying on a war of 


will come immediately to be explained. 


It appears, from the beginning of this ora- 
tion, that other ſpeakers bad aroſe before De- 
' moſthenes, and inveighed loudly againſt Philip. 
Full of the national prejudices however, or 
diſpoſed to flatter the AtLenians in their no- 
tions of the dignity and importance of their 
flate, they breathed nothing but indignation 
againſt the enemy, and poſſibly with ſome con- 
tempt of his preſent enterpriſes, propoſed to 
the Athenians to correct his arrogance, by an 


invaſion of bis own kingdom. Demoſthenes 


little interruption. He reduced ſeveral places 


in their city. In this emergency, they again 


fuch importance. The nature of theſe laws 
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on the- contrary, inis on the neceſſity of ſelf- 
defence; "endeavours to'rouſe his bearers from 
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 Ohyathus, as: the- * and . means "of pre- 
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3 F Am by no means 48950 in the fame 


manner, Athenians! when J review "the 
ſtate of our affairs, and when J attend 
to thoſe fpeakers, who have now declared 
their fentiments. They inſiſt, that we 
ſhould puniſh Philip : but our affairs, ſi- 
tuated as * now appear, warn us to guard 
againft the dangers with which we our- 
felves are threatened. Thus far therefore 
I muſt differ froni theſe fpeakers, that I 


apprehend they have not propofed the pro- 


per object of your attention. There was 
a time indeed, I know it well, when the 


ſtate could have poſſeſſed her own do- 


"minions in fecurity, and ſent out her ar- 


0 mies to inflict chaſtiſement on Philip. I 


F 3 my- 
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myſelf have ſeen that time when we en- 


joyed ſuch power. But now, I am per- 5 


ſuaded we ſhould con fine ourſelves to the 
protection of our allies. When this is 
once effected, then we may conſider the 


puniſhment his outrages have merited. But 


till the - firſt great point be well ſecured, 


it is weakneſs to men about our more re- ä | 


muy" concernments. 


. now, Abet if ever we ſtood C 
in need of mature deliberation and coun- 
ſel, the preſent juncture calls loudly for © 
them. To point out the courſe to be pur- 
ſued on this emergency, T do not think 
the greateſt difficulty: but 1 am in doubt 
in what manner to _ propoſe _ my ſenti- 
ments; for. all that I have obſerved, and all 


that I have heard, convinces me, that moſt 


of your misfortunes have proceeded from 


a want of inclination to purſue the eee 


meaſures! not from ignorance of them. 


ſpeak with an unuſual boldneſs, ye may 


bear g ih Rs whether J 


%X 2-% 


ſee, that by fome orators, who. da bar 
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Wet me intreat you, that, if I now : \ 
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to gain your favour, our affairs: 1 been 
reduced to the FONT: of diſtreſss. 


1 ES it Shoe Wop in | the firſt ite ith | 
recal ſome late tranſactions to your 8 
You, may, remember, Athenians, that 
about three or four years ſince, - you re- 

ceived advice that Philip was in Thrace, 
and had laid ſiege to the fortreſs of Heraea. 
It was then the month of [a] November. 
Great commotions and debates aroſe: It 
was reſolved, to ſend out forty gallies; that 
all citizens IB] under the age of five and 
forty, ſhould themſelves embark; and _ 
ſixty talents ſhould. be raiſed... Thus it was 
agreed ; that year paſſed away; then came 
in hs: e ler 1 dk ap hr e 


[a]. of. Nebel The . Fe Alta ns 
to the Julian, hath occaſioned ſome diſpute among the 
learned- As I thought it beſt to make uſe of Roman 
names; in the mas Chae heat the n 2 
of. Scaliger. A 

(B], Unger the. age. * py 3 7 See. This = 
preſſes dies their zeal, and their apprehenſions c of the danger : * 
for by the laws of Athens, a citizen was exempted from 
military ſervice at the age of . ; IVE on « 
very urgent Occaſion 2813 $334 

[e] Fuly, &c. That is, the firſt 1 of the 

199 year: for the reader is to obſerve, that the Attic 
year 


. ͤ RA ee REES . — 
= 7 
* ft 


* Of YNrBtAC tus 's 
ber. In. this laſt month, with great 22 
culty, When the myſteries bad f firſt been 
cel brated, you ſent. gut Io] Charidemus, 
wil juſt ten veſſels, _unmanned, and five 
talents. of flyer. For when reports came 
of the ſickneſs, and the death of Philip, 
(both. of theſe were affirmed) you laid afide 
ar intended armament, imagining, that 
at ſuch a juncture there was ho need'of 
ban And yet this was the very eriti⸗ 
cal moment: for had they been diſpatched 
with the fame alacrity with which they 
were granted, Philip would not. have then 
aped, to become that formidable y_ 


Nee W TX 


FAT; IE 8 5 
year re RULE on that new moon, "hoſe ra 
| _ moon. immediately fucceeded the ſummer - ſolſtice. 
fv] Obaridemus. That is, the worſt of all your 
generals: à foreigner, a ſoldier; of fortune, who had 
ſometimes fought againſt ou, ſometimes betrayed your 
dauſe, and who on many occaſions, had roved him- 
belf unworthy of the confidence you ch in bim. 
——=—Monkieur Tourreil tranſlates this paſſage thus, 
ce fut en er dernier inis , 1MMEDFATEMENT apres 
3 ceitbr ation des myfleres, » vous; DEPECHATES. dit 
_Charigeme, &c. Here there are E unfortunate words 
Which expreſs haſte and, expedition : whereas, the de- 
a Ecription in the original, labours on in the floweſt and 
: * heavieſt manner poſſible. Every ſingle word marks out 
che dediouſneſs or che meanneſs of their _ armament: 


ens — But 


8 „ 


But what was then done, cannot be 4. 


mended. 
f of 1 1 war: that war 1 mean, which 
hath induced we ' to bring, theſe tranſactions 
into view; that you may not once more fall 
into the fame errors. How then ſhall we 
improve this opportunity? This 7s the only 
queſtion. For if you are not. reſolved to an 

with all the force you can command, you 
are really ſerving under Philip, you are 
fighting on his fide, The Olynthians are 
a people, whoſe power was thought eon- 
fiderable,, Thus were the circumſtances of 
affairs : Philip could not confide i in them 
they looked with equal ſuſpicion | upon Phi- 
lip. We and they then entered into mu- 
tual engagements of peace and alliance: 
this was a grievous embataſſment to Phi- 
lip, that wre ſhould have a powerful ſtate 
confederated with us, ſpies upon the in- 
cidents of his fortune. It was agreed, that 
we ſhould by all means engage this peo- 
ple in a War with him... And now, what 
we all-ſo-carneſtly; - defired,. is effected: the 
manner; is of no moment. W at then re- 
majns for us, Athenians, but to ſend im- 
mediate and effectual ſuecours, I cannot 
ſee. For. beides the diſgrace, that muſt 
b zus, if * of our intereſts are ſu- 
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74 OLYNTHIAC Tur SECOND. 
pinely diſreg arded; 5 have no ſmall ap- 


Thebans being l Ailpoled towards us, 


and the Phocians exhauſted of their trea- 
ſures) if Philip be left at full liberty to lead 
his armies into theſe territories, when his 


preſent” enterpriſes | are accompliſhed. & i & 
any one among you can be ſo far immerſed 
in indolence, as to ſuffer this, he muſt | 
chuſe to be witneſs of the miſery of his 
own country rather than to hear of that 


which ſtrangers ſuffer; and to ſeek aſſiſt- 


ants for himſelf, when it is now in his power 
to grant aſſiſtance to others. That this muſt 
de the conſequence, if we do net exert 
ourſelves on the preſent | occafion, © there 
can ſcarcely remain the leaſt doubt among 


Bat 3 as to the neceſſity of ſending Wer 
cours, this, it may be ſaid, we are ire e 4 


re] The Thebans bring! &o. They nad A tte 


hatred to the Athenians, as they had favoured, Lacede- 8 
mon after the battles of LeuQra, and Mantinea, and 
had lately taken part With the Phocians againſt them, a 
in the ſacred war. {And even before theſe, times, . 
the concluſion of the Peloponneſian war, the The- 

bans ſtrenuou * contended for the utter extirpation of | 


Athens. ] ee e Tous, 
4449 5 in; 5 
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1 is our reſolution. But how ſhall 
Ke be enabled? that is the point to be ex- 


plained. Be not ſurpriſed, Athenians, if i 


my ſentiments: on this occaſion ſeem repug- 


nant to the general ſenſe of this r | 


—Appoint [r] magiſtrates. for the inſpec- 
tion of your laws: not in order to enact 
any new laws ; you have already a ſufficient 
number; but to repeal thoſe, whoſe ill ef- 


fects you now experience. I mean the laws 


e to the Le theatrical funds (thus 
Bie est or. 8 181 open 


(F] 222 fer, &c. In the Hire 9 
So were thoſe citizens called, who were intruſted by 


the people with the regulation of their laws. They 
were choſen by lot, to the number of 1001, that their 
votes might not be equal. Every citizen, at certain 


times, and in certain aſſemblies, had uſually a right to : 
complain of any law. The preſident of the aſſembly 


propoſed the complaint to the people : five advocates 
were allowed to plead in defence of the law, and after 
hearing them, the people referred the affair to the No- 
mothetae. "Tous. 

o] The theatrical Funds. The Athenians, as well 


as the other Greeks, were ever paſſionately fond of the 
entertainments of the theatre. 


gulation, The” Magiftrates therefore, ordered that a 


ſmall price ſhould be paid for places, to reimburſe the ; 
builders of the theatte, 'which as yet knew not that 


 magnificenice, which riches and luxury afterwards in- 


trodured. 2 purchaſing of places, began to be 


COm- 


Diſputes for places ſoon 5 
became remarkably inconvenient, and called for a re- 
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opealy I declare it) and ſome bout (u] the 
ſoldiery. By, the firſt, che ſoldier's. pay 
goes ag 26 theatrical 6 ences. o the nſeleſs 
and inactive; ; the others. ſcreen thoſe from 
juſtice, who decline the ſervice. of the geld, 
and thus damp the ardor of thoſe, diſpoſed 


«45 & & BB 


to ſerye us. When you have repealed theſe, 


and rendered. i it conſiſtent with ſafety to ad- 
vile von Jane e tor ſotne perſon 


11 


as 8 1 77 14 1 K "IO "#. bu, : 193 8 0. | 2 * ; 


complait ned of 6 the beck citizens? ind” litre 


— out of a pretended zeal for their intereſt, 
. Þropoſcd,/ that a ſum of money (which, had been de- 


poſited in the treafury, after the war of Eginas when 
they had made a'thiity years peace With Lacedemon, 
and was intended as a public reſource in cafe of any 
Invaſion of Attica) ſhould be diftributed among the 
citizens, to defray the expence of their. entertainments 


in time of peace only: The propofal and the reftric- 


tion were both agreed to. But as all indulgencies of 
chis kind, degeneratg ſoaner or later, into licentiouſ- 
neſs, the people began to conſider this diſtribution, ag 
their unalienable property. And che very year of the 
Olynthiac orations, Eubulus a Populax, leader, of a 
party oppoſite, to Demoſthenes,  Prevailed to have a 
law paffed, which forbad any man, on pain of death, 

80 make 2 motion, or propoſal of a decree, for e 
ing what was now called the, theatrical funds, to the 


military, or any other public ervict,, Ihis is the law 


_ which, Demoſtenes; here attack. 
u] Abeut the ſoldiery:'+ > The ge 8 ee 


wy perſonal ſerviee from every citizen, with the utmoſt 


xigour. 


| 


, 


convenience muſt ariſe, that for the future, 


* 10 * = x 5 
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t & prop opoſe [1] that decree, which you all 


fenfiblethe common good requires. But 
Al this be done, expect not that any man 
will urge your true intereſt, when for urg- 


ing your true intereſt, you repay him with 


deſtruction. 1: Ve will never fad duch zeal; 
eſpecially ſince tlie conſequence « can be oply 
this; he who offers his opinion, and moves 
for your concurrence, ſuffers ſome unme- 
rited calamity; but your affairs are not in 
the leaſt advanced; nay, this additional in- 


CAS? ig bt to 


| rigour. Theſe which 80 orator robe of, muſt 


— 


that all thoſe who were in public offices, and who. 
uſu ally received their ſeveral ſalaries and appointmetits, 
"ſhould now ferve the ſtate without fee or reward. The 
Nn un would have then re- 


have been mn when the ow began to be cor- 
"rug TY 815 

-Þ] Thit aa. which, Hes! A Apa for the a- 
Akita of the thetricat fund. While Eubulus's 


= Was" in force, ſuch a decree could not be pro- 


The uſefulneſs and negeſſity of it however, 
"eh wt ventures to infinuate: for the penalty was 
not underſtood as extending to a man's barely declaring 
bis ſentiments, provided he did not make the motion 
in form. In the latter part of this oration, be ſeems. 
to propoſe another method of avoiding the ill confe- 


1 quences of the law of Eubulus: and that is, that the 


rical diftributions ſhould be fill continued; but 
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it will appear more dangerous to "adviſe 


5 * than even at preſent. And the authors 
of, theſe Taws, ſhould alſo be the authors of 
their repeal. For it is not juſt that the pub- 
nie favour ſhould be Peltoced on them, who 
in framing theſe laws,” have rreatly injured 
the community; and that the odium ſhould 
fall on him, whoſe freedom and ſincerity 
are of important ſervice to us all. 
til theſe regulations be made, you muſt. not 
think any man fo great, that be may vio- 
late theſe laws with impunity; or ſo devoid 


Un- 


S 


of teaſon, as to plunge himſelf into open 
3 foreſeen defirpRion, . 1 


* 
C2 £% S483 
, & 4 * 9 #7 1 


And be not ignorant | P hi” Athenians ; ; 


that a decree is of no fignificance, | unleſs 


attended with reſolution and alacrity to 
execute it. For were decrees. of themſelves 


ſufficient to engage you to perform your 
duty; could they even execute the things 
| which they enact ; > ſo many. would not have 


e 


good purpoſe; nor would the infolence- of 
Philip have had ſo long a date. For if 
decrees can puniſh, he hath long ſince 
felt all their fury. But they have no ſuch 
power : for tho propoting and reſolving 
be firſt in order; yet in force and efficacy, 

| | action 


l 
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| ation is ſuperior. Let this then be your 
principal Concern, the. others. you cannot 
want; for you have men among you, ca- 
pable of adviſing, and you are of all peo- 
ple, moſt acute in apprehending: and now, 
let your intereſt direct vou, and it will be 
in your 18 to be as remarkable for 
acting. hat ſeaſon indeed, what oppor- 
tunity do you wait for, more favourable 
than the preſent ? or when will you exert 
your vigour, if not now, my countrymen? 
Hath not this man ſeized all thoſe places 
that were ours? ſhould, he become maſter 
of [x] this country too, muſt we not fink 
into the loweſt ſtate of infamy ? are not 
they whom we have Promiſed to aſſiſt 
whenever they are engaged in war, now 
attacked themſelves? Is he not our ene- 
my? is he not in poſſeſſion. of our domi- 
nions? is she not a Lr] barbarian : ? is he not 


wy 


"Tj Of 6575 8 Sc. That! is, 34 country oof 
Chalcis, where Philip took two apa thirty” N be- 
fore he laid ſiege to Olynthus. : Foun. 
[. A barbarian? This was "hs term afi reproach, 
which the _ Greeks applied to all other nations: nor 
were the Macedonians excepted. In the timeof Xerxes, 
Alexander, Ling of be rags could not be admitted | 


80 OLYNTHIAC Taz SECOND, 
every baſe thing words can expreſs? If we | 
are inſenſible to all this, if we almoſt aid 
his ;deGgns ; heavens! can we then aſk to 
whom the conſequences are owing ? Ves, 
I know full well, we never will im- 
pute them to ourſelves. Juſt as in the 
dangers of the field: not one of thoſe who 
fly, will accuſe himſelf ; he will rather 
blame the general, or his fellow-ſoldiers : 
[M1] yet every ſingle man that fled was ac- 
_ ceflary to the defeat: he who blames others, 
might have maintained his own poſt ; and 
had every man maintained his, ſucceſs muſt 
have enſued. Thus then, in the preſent 


. Olympic Games, untill he had proved his te 
ſcent to be originally from Argos. And when he came 
over from the Perſian Camp, to give the Greeks no- 
tice of the motions of Mardonius, he juſtified his per- 
fidy by his antient deſcent from Greece: which he 
needed not to have had recourſe to, if Macedon had 
not been then conſidered as part of the barbarian world, 
Tous. 
[1] Yet every angle, Kc. The orator did not ſore- 
ſee, that in ten years after, he himſelf would be guilty 
of this very crime; be 3 with a name of in- 
famy, for caſting away his ſhield at the battle of Chae- 
ronea; and have nothing to oppoſe to the reproaches 
of his . but a weak and wan pleaſantry, 
| ; Tovr: 


caſe ; 


Of Verse Thr SECOND! 8. 
case; is there x man, whoſe” counſel ſeems 
liable to objeckion? let the next riſe, and 
not inveign againſt” him, but declare His £ 
own opinion. Doth another 
more falfitary counſel? purſus At, 33 

name of heaven! But them it is 
not pleaſing.” This is not the fault of 
the enters [ﬆ] unlefs,"in in th he hath”. 


43 2 8 py 


dt #7 e 0 


; N Unleſs lakes be r &. This paſſage, which 
is tranſlated pretty exactly from the original, ſeems at 
rſt view, to have ſomething of a forced” and "unnatural ' 
alt.” Indeed it is not poffible for us to percetvefully and 
clearly the ſrength and propriety of every part of theſe 
otations. Fo this it wauld be requiſite to know the 
temper and diſpoſition of the hearers, at that particular 
time when each of them was delivered; and alſo to have 
before us every thing faid by other ſpeakers in the de- 
bate. In many places, we find very Plain alluſions to 
the ſpeeches of othef orators. And it is not unreaſona- 
ble to think, that there are other more obſcure ones, 
which eſcape 6 our. obſervation. If we fuppoſe, for in- 
Mee, that, in the preſent debate, before Demoſthenes 
atoſe, ſome other ſpeaker had amuſed the people with 
flattering hopes, with: profeſſions of zeal and affection, 
with paſſionate exclamations, and prayers to the Gods 
for; uch and ſuch inftances of public ſucceſs ; while at 
the fame kite he net lected to point but ſuch meaſures 
as Were fit to be purfited; or perhaps — 
neaſures. Upon ſuch a ſuppoſition 1 an this 
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paſſage, conſidered as an indirect reproof of ſuch a 
ſpeaker, will perhaps e to have n force and 
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82 OLYNTHIAC Taz: SECOND. 
neglected to expreſs his affection in prayers 
and wiſhes. To pray, is eaſy, Athenians; 
and in one petition may be collected as many 
inſtances of good fortune, as we pleaſe o 
determine juclly when affairs are to be con- 
ſidered, is not ſo eaſy. But what is moſt 
uſeful, ſhould ever be preſs to that 
which is agreeable, 3 1 cannot be 8 
obtained. * | 1 


1 ot fi 


But i ee be a man whe will leave us 
the theatrical funds, and "propoſe other 
ſubſidies for the ſervice of the war, are we 
not rather to attend to him? I grant it, 
Athenians! if ſuch a one can be found. 
But I ſhould account it wonderful, if it ever 
did, if it ever can happen to any man on 
earth, that, while he laviſhes his preſent. 
poſſeſſions on unneceſſary occaſions, ſome 
future funds ſhould be — 7 to ſupply b. 
his real neceſſities. But ſuch propoſals 1 

a powerful advocate in the breaſt of every : 
hearer. 80 that nothing is ſo eaſy as to de- 


ceiye one's ſelf; for "BH, we wiſh, that 
we. readily believe: but ſuch r 


are oftentimes Ineonfiioys with our affairs. 
On this occaſion therefore, let your affair 
dire) 70 ; then, will * be enabled to take 

the 
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the field; then, you will have your full 
pay. And men, whoſe judgments are well 
directed, and whoſe fouls are great, could 
not ſupport the infamy which muſt attend 
them, if obliged to deſert any of the opera- 
tions of a war, from the want of money: 
they could not, after ſnatching up their 
arms, and marching againſt the [o] Corin- 
thians and [P] Megageans, ſuffer Philip to 

enſlave 


To} The 33 This ad to an i 
that the Athenians had made about an age before. Some 
time after the Perſian war, when the Greeks began to 
quarrel among themſelves, Corinth and Megara had 
ſome diſpute about their boundaries. The better to ſup- 
port their quarrel, the Magareans. quitted the Lacede- 
monians, and entered into an alliance with Athens. 
But as this ſtate was then engaged both in Egypt and 
Egina, the Corinthians imagined they would not be able 
to give any affiftance ; and therefore invaded the terri- 
tories of Megara. But the Athenians came immediately 
to the aſſiſtanee of their allies, altho they were obliged 
to commit the defence of their city to their old men and 
boys: and the Corinthians were repulſed. Tour. 

fr The Megareans. This war happened twelve years 
after that mentioned in the preceding note. The Me- 
gareans, after having put an Athenian garriſon to the 
ſword, that was ſtationed in their territory, joined with 

1, and even with Corinth their mortal enemy, 
againft whom the Athenians had eſpouſed their quarrel. 
This Rate, incenſed at the ingratitude of their revolt, 
G 2 f deter- 


— + 
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enſlave the ſtates of Greece, thro the want 
of proviſions for their forces ——T fay not 
this wantonly, to raiſe: the reſentment of 
ſome among you. No ; I am not ſo un- 
happily perverſe, as to ſtudy to be hated, 
when no good purpoſe can be anſwered by 
it: but it is my opinion, that every honeſt 
ſpeaker ſhould prefer the intereſt of the 
ſtate to the favour of his hearers. This 1 
am aſſured, and perhaps you need not be 
informed) was the principle which actu- 
ated the public conduct of thoſe of our an- 
ceſtors who ſpoke in this aſſembly: (men, 
whom the preſent ſett of orators are ever 
ready to applaud, but whoſe, example they 
by no means imitate:) ſuch were Ariſtides, 
Nicias, the former Demoſthenes, and Peri- 
cles. But ſince we have had ſpeakers, who, 
before their public appearance, aſk. you: 
e what. do you deſire? what ſhall" I pro- 
« * poſe ?. how can 1 p you 151 the in- 


ateniined t to dis them to reaſon. They i iſſied's out 
a mandate, directing the Megareans to abſtain from cul- 
tivating a piece of ground conſecrated to Ceres and Pro- 
ſerpine; and on their refuſing to comply, publiſhed” an 
edi; to exclude them from all commerce in Attica; 5 
and bound their generals th an outh, ne 17598 their 
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tereſt of our country hath been ſacrificed- 
to momentary pleaſure, and popular favour. 
Thus have we been diſtreſſed; thus have 
theſe men riſen to e auc _ ſunk 
into diſgrace. i Ei ner Wo 

And; here let me intreat 0 Attention 
to a ſummary account of the conduct of 
your anceſtors, and of your -own. I thalk 
mention but a few things, and tlieſe well 
Known: (for if you would purſue the way 
to happineſs, you need not look abroad 
for leaders; our own countrymen point it 
out.) Theſe our anceſtors therefore, whom 
the orators never courted, never treated 
with that indulgence with which you are 
flattered, held the ſovereignty of Greece 
willy oder Wen te] five and forty 
eis 1842.4 Belg” n 


Wei 3 FINES | 
[g. Pive * _ years: In. Wolfus's, edition, it is 
65. But this reading is found in other copies, and is 
confirmed by the parallel paſſape i in the oration on regu- 
lating the commonwealth. The Orator computes from 
the death -of Pauſanias, when the ſupreme command 
was given to the Athenians, to the beginning of the Pe- 
loponefian, war. Add to this the 27 years of that war, 
during which time the Athenians maintained their 
power, tho not with conſent: and the whole will be 
72 Years compleat, and part of the 73d year. Agree- 
ys fg to this laſt calculation, Demoſthenes ſays, in the 
G 3 | third 


86 OEYNTHIAC THEY SECOND. 
years ; depoſited above ten thouſand talents 
in our public treaſury; kept the king of 
this country in that ſubjection, which a bar- 
barian owes to Greeks; erected monuments 
of many and illuſtrious actions, which they 
themſelves atchieved, by land and ſea; in a 
word, are the only perſons who have tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity, ſuch glory as is ſuperior 
to envy. Thus great do they appear in the 
affairs of Greece, Let us now view- them 
within the city, both in their public and 
private conduct. And firſt, the edifices 
which their adminiſtrations have given us, 
their decorations of our temples, and the 
offerings which they depoſited, are ſo nu- 
merous and ſo magnificent, that all the ef- 
forts of poſterity cannot exceed them. Then, 
in private life, ſo exemplary was their mo- 
deration, their adherence to the ancient 
manners, ſo ſcrupulouſly exact, that if any 
of you ever diſcovered the houſe of Ariſti- 
des, or Miltiades, or any of the illuſtrious 
men of thoſe times, he muſt know that it 
was not diſtinguiſhed by the leaſh extraordi- 


third | Philippie, that the Athenians. 3 in 
Greece 73 years. Theſe two accounts are thus eafily 
reconciled by diſtinguiſhing the times of the volentiry 
and the involuntary obedience of the Greeks, | Toon. 


nary 


a 
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nary ſplendor. For they did not ſo conduct 
the public buſineſs, as to aggrandize them- 
ſelves ; their ſole great object, was to exalt 
the ſtate. And thus by their faithful at- 
tachment to Greece, by their piety to the 
Gods, and by that equality which they 


maintained among themſelves, they were 


raiſed (and no ee to the ſumtmit 1 
e e 


| Such was the ſtate of Athens at that time, 


when the men 1 have mentioned, were in 


power. But what is your condition, under 
thoſe indulgent miniſters who now. dire& 
us? Is it the ſame, or nearly the ſame ?— 
Other things I ſhall paſs over, tho' I might 


5 expatiate on them. Let it only be obſerved, 


that we are now, as you all ſee; left nk. 


out competitors; the Ts] Lacedemonians 
loſt ; the Thebans [s] engaged at home; 
and not one of all the other ſtates, of con- 
ſequence ſufficient to diſpute the ſovereignty 
with us. Yet at a time, when we might 
have enjoyed our on dominions in ſecurity, 


(u] The Lacedemonians bft. The Battles of Leuctra 


6 = Mantinaea | ow en deſtroped eie ber 
| Tour: 07 7 


n engaged, Ke. In the eden war., 9 01 
G 4 and 
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and have been the umpires in all diſputes a- 
broad; 'our' territories have been wreſted 
from us, we have expended above one thou- 
fand five hundred talents to no purpoſe : the 
[T] allies which we gained in war, have 
been loſt in time of peace; and to this de- 
gree of power have we raiſed an enemy a- 
gainſt ourſelves. (For let the man ſtand 
forth, who can ſhew whence Philip hath 
derived his greatneſs, if not from us 


5 « © Well! 3 if theſe 2 1458 but an nk 
e vourable aſpect, yet thoſe within the city, 
«are much more flouriſhing than ever.“ ö 
—— Where. are, the proofs of this? The 
walls which have been whitened ? the ways 
we have repaired ? the ſupplies of water; 
and ſuch trifles ? Turn your eyes to the 
men, of whoſe adminiſtrations theſe are the 


1 {> Wy 2 

[r) The allles, Ne. Ulpian and Wolfus edin. 
this: of the Peace, by which the Athenians) conſented. 
that the People-of Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium, i 
other Revolters, ſhould all continue free. But it ſeems_ 
more natural to apply: it to ſome prior events; as e 
taking of Pydna and Potidadea, and other cities of 
Thrace, that were then ſubject to Athens, and which 
Philip made himſelf maſter of, after he had concluded 
a peace with the mene in che ſecond year of his 
reign;” ek WAR £50 5 3 Tous, | 


Fruits, 
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fruits. Some of whom, from the loweſt 
| tate of poverty, have ariſen ſuddenly, to af- 
fluence; ſome. from meanneſs to renown : 
others haye made their own private houſes 
much more magnificent than the public 
edifices; Juſt: as the ſtate hath Fly their 
private, fortunes have vecg raiſed. 


+ 3 LS os * 2 
: #4 i Fa - Up : FR 3 


And what cauſe can we. ve. allign for this? 
How is it that our affairs were once ſo flou- 
riſhing, and now in ſuch, diſorder ? Be- 
cauſe, formerly, the people dared to take 
up, arms themſelves. ; were themſelves, ma- 
ſters of their miniſters; 3 themſelves diſpoſ- 
ers of all emoluments : ſo that every citizen: 
thought himſelf happy, to derive honours. 


and authority, and all advantages whatever, | 


_ the people. But now, on the con- 

„ favours are all diſpenſed, affairs all 
tranfted by the miniſters: while vou, 
Juite enervilt robbed of! your riches, our 
allies, ſtand in the mean rank. of ſervants 
and aſſiſtants: happ y if og men grant. 
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you Traps" fo} of the Pom pd meal. And 
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bon 07 the Public meal. "Demetrius Phslereus i ; 


a 90g of Demades, in ridicule of the cuſtom of diſ- 
tributing 
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what is of all moſt fordid, you hold 
yourſelves” obliged to them for that which 
is your on: while they confine you within 
theſe walls, lead you on gently to their pur- 
poſes,- and ſooth and tame you to obedience. 
Nor is it poſſible, that they who are en- 
gaged in low and groveling purſuits, can 
entertain great and generous ſentiments. 
No] Such as their employments are, ſo 
mult their diſpoſitions prove. And now 
Teull heaven to witneſs, that it will not ſur- 
prize me, if I fuffer more by mentioning 
ais yoirr coiidition, ten "they who Have 
Involved you in'it! Freedom of ſpeech you 
46 not allow on all occafions; 'and that 
you” Have noc, admitted it, "excites "my 
JGG Dore Ten PASSAT SY ll 2  UTOTO LETT 
wonder. . 8 
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But if you Will at length be prevailed on 
to change your conduct; if ,you, will. ke 

12 


the field, and act worthy of Athenians; if 
thoſe redundant ſums which you receiye at 
home, be applied to the adyangement, of 
your affairs abroad ; perhaps, my country- 

men ! perhaps ſome inſtance of conſummate | 


tributing victuals to the people. * The States . faid he, is 


now become à feeble old woman, that fits at home in her 
5 Wee GOO 


flippers, and ſupi up ber ptiſan. ; 
-# - $ Rata 1 | good 


our army ? 
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good fortune may attend you, and ye may 


become ſo happy as to deſpiſe thoſe pittances, 


which are like the morſels that a phyſician 
allows his patient. For theſe do not reſtore 
his vigour, but juſt keep him from dying. 
So, your diſtributions cannot ſerve any va» 
luable purpoſe, but are juſt ſufficient to di- 


vert your attention from all other things, 
and thus increaſe the 2 of: ne 


Pe 3 


f 2608 i WS 
4 4 


But 5 ſhall be. An what W is s it 


your opinion, that theſe ſums ſhould pay 


ſtate ſhould be regulated in ſuch a manner, 
that every one may have his ſhare of public 


buſineſs, and approve himſelf an uſeful ci- 


tizen, on what occaſion ſoever his aid may 
be required. Is it in his power to live in 
peace? He will live here with the greater 
dignity, while theſe ſupplies prevent him 
from being tempted by indigence, to any 
thing diſhonourable. Is he called forth by 


an emergency like the preſent ? Let him 


diſcharge that ſacred duty which he owes 


to his country, by applying theſe ſums to 
his ſupport in the field. Is there a man 


amon ay you * the age of ſervice 7; Let 
him, 


-And beſides this, that the 
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him, by inſpecting and conducting the 
public buſineſs, regularly merit his ſhare of 
the diſtributions, which he now receives, 
without any duty enjoined, or any return 
made to the community. And thus, with: 
ſcarcely any alteration, either of aboliſhing, 
or innovating, all irregularities are removed, 
and:ithe ſtate compleatly ſettled; by ap- 
pointing one general regulation, which ſhalk 
entitle our citizens to receive, and at the 
ſame time oblige them, to take arms, to 
adminiſter juſtice, to act in all caſes, as 
their time of life, and our affairs require. 
Bat: it* never hath, nor could it have been 
moved ['Þy 1 me, that the dy of the dili- 


the uſeleſs citizen: or BR you ſhould. fit, 
here, ſupine, languid, and irreſolute, liſten- 
ing to the exploits, of ſome , general 8 fo- 
reign troops, (for thus it is at preſent) — 
Not that 1 would, reflect on him who ſeryes' 
you, in any inſtance. But you youtlelves,: 
Athenians, "Theuld perform thoſe ſervices, 
for which you heap honours upon others 3 

and not recede from that illuſtrious rank of 
virtue, the price of all the glorious toils 
of your anceſtors”; ; and Py. them hal 
to Jn: 5 
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Thus have I laid before you the chief 
points, in which I think you intereſted. It 
is your part to embrace that opinion, which 
the welfare of the ſtate in general, and that 


of every ſingle member, recommends to 
your acceptance. 


End of the SECOND OLYNTHIAC. | 
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THE THIRD 
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OLYNTHIAC ORATION: 
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IN TRODU CT ION. 


T H E preceding oration had no other effect 
upon the Athenians, than to prevail on 
them to ſend orders to Charidemus, who com- 
manded for them at the Helleſpont, to make an 
attempt to relieve Olyntbus. He accordingly 
led ſome forces into Chalcts, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the forces of Olynthus, ravaged Pal- 
lene, a peninſula of Macedon, towards Thrace, 
and Bottia, a country on the confines of Chalcis, 
which among other towns contained Pella, the 
capital of Macedon. 


But theſe attempts could not. divert Philip 
from his reſolution of reducing Olynthus, which 
he had now publicly avowed. The Olynthians 

_ therefore, found it neceſſary to have once more 
recourſe to Athens: and to requeſt, that they 
would ſend troops, compoſed of citizens, ani- 
mated with a ſincere ardor for their intereſt, 
their own glory, and the common cauſe. 

| N | Demoſl- 


INTRODUCTION. 
Demoſthenes, in the following oration, in- 
fiſts on the importance of ſaving Olynthus 
2 bis hearers with the apprehenſion f a 
war, "which actually threatened Attica, and 
even the capital; urges the neceſſity of perſonal 
| ſervice ; ; and returns to his charge of the miſap- 
lication of tbe public money ; but in Juch a 
manner, as fheweth, that bis former remon- 
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Am perſuaded, Athenians! that you 
would account it leſs valuable, to poſ- 

/ ſeſs [a] the greateſt riches, than to 
have the true intereſt of the ſtate on this. 
emergency, clearly laid before you. It is 
your part, therefore, readily and chear- 
fully to attend to all who are diſpoſed to 
offer their opinions. For your regards need 
not be confined to thoſe, whoſe counſels are 
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[4a] The greatef riches. Ulpian finds out a particu- 
lar propriety in this exordium. He obſerves, that as 
the orator intends to recommend to them to give up 
their theatrical appointments, he prepares them for it 
by this obſervation; and while he is endeavouring to 

uade them to a juſt diſregard of money, appears as 
if he only — their ſentiments. 


H 2 the 
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the effect of [z] premeditation: it is your 
good fortune to have men among you, Who 
can at once ſuggeſt many Points of moment, 

rom opinions therefore, of every kind, 
you may eaſily chuſe that moſt conducive 
to Foy i intereſt, 


5 


uch now, " Athenians, * Ae ren Sided 
ture calls upon us; we almoſt hear its 
yoice, declaring loudly, that you yourſelves 
muſt engage in theſe affairs, if you have the 
leaſt attention to your own ſecurity. You 

entertain, 1 Eno not what ſentiments, on 
this occafion; my of lion! is, that the rein- 
for rcements' Thoula be inſtantly decreed; 
9 they ſhould be raiſed with all poſſiblę 
expeditlon; that ſo our ſuccours may be 
ſent from this city, andt alt former incon-. 
Fü be Hoided ; and. 10 05 ſhould ; 


. 5 Seb, Akio "Toned 0 the i 
greatneſs of mind of Demoſthenes, who, tho” he gloried 
in the pains and labour his orations coſt him,” was: ? 
yet ſuperier to that low and malignant paſſion, which | 
oftentimes prompts us to decry t thoſe talents which we 
do not -poileſs, I ſuſpeRt however, "that this paſſage” 
was occafigned hy ſome articular rea Ralics in the 
debate, Perhaps ſame. ſpeaker who oppoſed Demoſt- 
henes, might have urged his opinion ſomewhat dog- 
matically, as the reſult of mature reflection an i 


berafion. 1 


* 
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fend embaſſadors to notify theſe things, and 
to ſecure our intereſts by their preſence, 
For as he is a man of conſummate policy, 
compleat in the art of turning every inci- 
dent to his own advantage; there is the ut- 
moſt reaſon to fear, that partly by conceſ- 
ſions, where they may be ſeaſonable, partly 
by menaces, (and his [c] menaces may be 
believed) and partly by rendering i us and our 
abſence ſuſpected; he may tear from us 
ſomething of the „ and force 
it into his; own ſervice. wag 
Thole very beste dere bel 
contribute to the power of Philip, are hap- | 
pily the moſt favourable to us. For that 
uncontroled command, with whith' he 
governs all. tranſactions public and ſectet; 
his entire direAlon of his army, as ſchei 
| leader, their fovereigh, and their treaſurer } 
and his diligence, in giving life to every 
part of it, by his preſence; theſe things 1 
greatly contribute to carrying on a war 
with expedition and ſucceſs, but are pow 
erful obſtacles fo that accommodation, which 
he would gladly n mak with the Men 
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For the -Olynthians ſee plainly, that they 
do not no fight for glory, or for part of 
their territory, but to defend their ſtate from 
diſſolution and ſlavery. They know: how 
he, rewarded; thoſe traitors of Amphi polis, 
who made him | maſter of that city; and 
thoſe of Pydna, who opened their gates to 
him. In a word, free ſtates, I think, muſt 
ever look with ſuſpicion on an abſolute mo- 
narchy: but a neighbouring ne muſt 
double their apprehenſions. 3 


Convinced of what hath 1 now *. pt 
0d, and poſſeſſed with every other juſt and 
worthy ſentiment; you muſt be reſolved, 
Athenians; you muſt exert your ſpirit; you 
muſt apply to the war, now, if ever: your 
fortunes, your perſons, your whole powers, 
are : now detnanded.. There is no excuſe, 
no pretence left, for declining the perfor- 

mance of your duty. For that which you 
were all ever urging loudly, that the Ohn⸗ c 
thians. ſhould. be eng gaged 1 In 1 war with 
Philip. Pa. hath. now. — of itſelf; z and 
this in a manner moft agreeable to our in- 
tereſt. For if they had entered into this 


184. 


precarious allies, + hy Readineſs, or re- 
ſolution: but as their * injuries have 
N >» 3] made 
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made them enemies to Philip, it is probable 
that enmity will be laſting, both on account 
of what they fear, and what they have al- 
ready ſuffered. My countrymen ! let not 
ſo favourable an opportunity eſcape you: 
do not repeat that error which hath been 
ſo. often fatal to you. For when, at our 
return from aſſiſting the [o] Euboeans, 
Hierax and — citizens of Amphi- 
polis, mounted this [x] gallery, and preſs d 
you to. ſend out your navy, and to take 
theit city under your protection 3 had we 
difevvered that reſolution in our | own 
cauſe; which we exerted for the ſafety of 
Euboea; then had Amphipolis been yours: 
and all thoſe difficulties had been avoided, 
in which you have been fince involved, 
Again, when we received advice of the 
. of Fydna, en Methone, Fa- 


E 
1 * The FIN This refers. to the i i 
favour of the Euboeans againſt the Thebans; which 
Is mentioned in the note on Phil. 1. page 11. The 


Athenians prepared for this expedition in three days, 
te Demoſthenes; in five, accotding to Acſ- 


chines. And their ſucceſs wWas as ſudden as their . 
baration. Bann | 

Lr] This galtery, in the original deb d „ ne 
That eminence where all the public {peakers v were 


placed, and from nene were er on 
wh . 1 * 123 *4 £7 bs 4 5 I . 4 
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gaſae, and other places, (for I would not 
— with a particular recital) had we 
.ourſelyes; marched with a due ſpirit and 
alacrity, to the relief of the firſt of theſe 
Sitios, we ſhould now find much more 
compliance, much more humility in Phi- 
ip. But by ſtill. neglecting the preſent, 
and imagining our future intereſts will not 
nd our care; we have aggrandized 
pur enemy, We bete! raiſed. him to a de- 
gree af en e, greater than any king 
of Macedon hath- ever yet enjoyed. Now 
e have another opportunity. That, which 
the Olynthians of themſelves, preſent to the 
Kate; one, no * ane e br 
eee a Stb {4 NEIL! + Saf SS ur 
ne in e Nur N idr 03 
A2 Andi in my 0 Athoniane t if 'a mar 
were to bring the dealings of the Gods to- 
wards us, to a fair account; tho' many 
| things might appear. not quite agreeable" to 
our wiſhes, yet he would acknowledge that 
we had been highly favoured by them; 
and with great reaſon: for that many places 
have been loſt in the courſe of war, is truly 
to be charged to our own weak conduct. 
But that ihe difficulties. ariſen from hence, 
have not. long affected us; and that an 
lance now en . to remove them, 
877 „ TI 
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if we are diſpoſed to make the Jul ue > 
it; chis, I cannot but aſcribe to tlie che 
Vase But the fame thing & ef 
_ caſe, as in the üſe bf riches. 
is careful to ſave thoſe he herd 22 
— he readily acknowledges the kindneſs 
of fortune: but if hy his imprudence, they 
are once loſt; with them he alſo loſes 
the ſenſe of gratitude. 80 in political af- 
fairs, they who neglect to improve their op- 
portunities, forget the favours which the 
Gods have beſtowed. For it is the ulti- 
mate event which generally determines 
mens judgment of every thing precedent. 
And therefore, all affairs hereafter, ſhould 
engage your ſtricteſt care; that by correct- 
ing our errors, we may wipe off the in- 
glorious ſtain of paſt actions. But ſhould 
we be deaf to theſe men too, and ſhould 
he be ſuffered to ſubvert Olynthus; ſay, 
what can prevent him from marching his 
ere into e 8 p 4 he pleaſes! mw s 
1 MPS not a man among you, Athe- 
nians |. who reflects by what ſteps, Philip, 
from a beginning ſo \inconfiderable, hath 
mounted to this height of power? © Firſt 
he took Amphipolis : then he became maſt- 
er r of Pydna ; then Potidaea fell; then Me- 


thone: 


of eber Tur THIR 
thone: then came his inroad into Theft 
ſaly ꝛ after this, having diſpoſed affairs at 
Pherae, at Pagaſae, at Mann gneſia, entirely 
as he pleaſed, he marched 7 into Thrace: 
Here, while engaged i in expelling ſome, and 
eſtabliſhing other princes, he fell fick. A- 
gain, recovering, he never turned a mo- 
ment from * courle, to als wriindulgenss, 


"v7 * 5 


tr 1 Into Thrace, jy whil ads tin. ; Thrace 
wes inhabited by an infinite number of different people 
hols names Hetbdotus hath tranſmitted. * And he ob- 
ſerves, chat could they have united under a ſingle chief; 
or connected themſelves. by intereſt or ſentiment, they 
would have formed a body infinitely ſuperior to all their 
qe After Teres, the Thracians had divers 
kings. This prince had two ſons, Sitalces and Spara- 
docus. Among whole deſcendants various conteſts aroſe, 
till after a ſeries of uſurpations and revolutions, - Seuthien 
- recovered part of the territory of his father Maeſades, 
and tranſmitted the ſucceſſion peaceably to Cotis the 
father of Cerſobleptes, (as Demoſthenes fays, not his 
brother, 2s Diodorus:) At the death of Cotis the di- 
viſions recommenced: and in the place of one king, 
Thrace had three, Cerſobleptes, Beriſades and Ama 
docus ; Cerſobleptes diſpoſſeſſed the other two, and 
was himſelf dethroned by Philip. Frontinus reports, 
that Alexander, when he had | conquered Thrace, 2 
brought the princes of that country with him in his 
expedition into Aſia, to prevent their railing any com- 
motions in his abſence. A proof that Philip and 
Alexander had eſtabliſhed ſeveral petty kings in- Thrace, 
Who were vaſſals to nel ä Tous. 


: but 
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but inſtantly attacked the Olynthians. His 
expeditions againſt the Illyrians, the Pae- 
onians, againſt [G] Arymbas, I paſs all over. 
—— But I may be afked, why this recital, 
now: That you may know and ſee your 
own error, in ever neglecting ſome part of 
your affairs, as if beneath your regard: 
and that active ſpirit with which Philip pur- 
ſueth his Deſigns : which ever fires him: 
and which never can permit him to reſt ſa- 
tisfied with thoſe things he hath already ac- 
compliſhed. If then he determines firmly 
and 88 to purſue his conqueſts; and 
if we are obſtinately reſolved againſt every 
vigorous and effectual meaſure ; think, what 
conſequences may we expect! In the name 
of heaven, can any man be ſo weak, as not 
o know chat by neglectin g this war, we 


Wd PIR 5 He was ſon of Alcetas king of 
Haines and brother to Neoptolemus, whoſe daughter 
Olympias, Philip married. About three years before 
the date of this oration, the death of their father pro- 
duced a diſpute between the brothers, about the ſucceſ- 
fon: Arymbas was the lawful heir. Yet Philip obliged 
him by force of arms, to divide the kingdom with 
Neoptolemus. And not contented with this, at the 
death of Arymbas, he found means by his (intrigues 
and menaces, to prevail on.the Epirots to baniſh his 
ſon; and to conſtitute Oy the Ton of Neoptole- 
mus, ſole monarch. 5 | l 
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are transferring it from that country to o 
on? And ſhould this happen, I fear, 

- Athenians ! that as they who inconſiderate- | 

| by. borrow. money, upon high intereſt, af-. 

ter a ſhort-lived affluence ate deprived of 
their own fortunes ; ſo we, by this continued 
indolence, by conſulting, only out eaſe. and 
pleaſure, may be reduced to the grievous | 
neceflity of engaging in affairs the moſt 
ſhocking and diſagrecable, and of, expoſing 
ourſelves i in the Sy 1. this e 1 
territory. ro Hong T6 En 3 T6w ALS 


Ts ponds gh one may. bell me, is 
ealy, and in the power of every man: 
but the true counſellor ſhould point out 
that conduct which the preſent exigence 
demands. Senſible as I am, Athenians, 
that. when your expectations have in any 
inſtance been diſappointed, your reſentment 
frequently falls not on thoſe who merit es 
but on him who hath ſpoken. laſt; yet 1 
cannot, from a regard to my own ſafety, G 


ſuppreſs that which IL judge of moment to 
be laid before you. I ſay then, this occ a. 
ſion calls for a twofold armament. Firſt 
we are to defend the cities of the Olyn | 
thians; and for this purpoſe, to detach a 
body of forces: in the next place, in or- 

er der 
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der to infeſt his kingdom, we are to ſend 
gut our navy manned with other levies. 
If you neglect. either of theſe, I fear your” 
expedition will be fruitleſs. For if you” 
content yourſelves with infeſting his do- 
minions; this he will endure, until he is 
maſter of Olynthus; and then he can with 
caſe repel the invaſion: : Or if you only 
ſend ſuccours to the Olynthians, when he 
ſees his own kingdom free from danger, 
he will apply with conſtancy and vigilance 
to the war, and at length weary out the be- 
ſieged to a ſubmiſſion. Vour levies therefore 
muſt be conſiderable enough to ſerve both 
purpoſes.Theſe are my r RN with 


ele to fo our e 


A 


* 


And. nom as to the expence of theſe pre- 
parations. Lou are already provided for 
the payment of your forges better than any 
other people. This proviſion is diſtributed 
among yourſelves in the manner moſt, a- 
greeable; but if you reſtore it to the army, 

the ſupplies will be compleat without any 


addition; if not, an addition will be neceſ- 
ſary; or the whole, rather, will remain to 
be raiſed. Ho then! (I may be aſked) 
edo you moye for a decree to apply thoſe. 
5 W to the e ſer vice? By no 
e 5d of 685 means! 
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means! it is my opinion indeed, that an 
army muſt be raiſed ; that this money really 
belongs to the army; and that PR fame 
regulation which entitles our citizens to re- 
ceive, ſhould oblige them alſo to act. At 
preſent you expend theſe ſums' on enter- 
tainments, without regard | to your affairs. 
It remains then that a general contribu- 
tion be raiſed : a great one, if a great one be 
required ; a ſmall one if ſuch may be ſuffi- 
cient. Money muſt be found: without it 
nothing g can 8. effected: various ſchemes 
are propoſed by various perſons: do you 
make that choice which you think moſt ad- 
vantageous; and while you have an oppor- 

tunity, exert n in the care of your 
OE | 


Ls 


[u] It is Fele your ee to con- 
adler how the affairs of . are at this 
time 


II] It is ts PROS Hitherto. th EY el 
painted Philip 4 mn all his terrors. He i 18 politic and vis... 
- gilant and intrepid: he bas riſen gradually. to the higheſt 
pitch of power; and is now ready to appear before the 
walls of Athens, if he is not inſtantly oppoſed. But 
left this deſcription ſhould diſpirit the Athenians, he 
is now repreſented in à quite different manner. His 
power is by no means real and ſolid; his allies are 
prepared to revolt: his kingdom i is threatened with war 
and deſolation: and he is juſt ready to be cruſhed, by 

the 
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time circumftanced. For they are by no 

means ſo well diſpoſed, ſo very flouriſhing, 
as an inattentive obſerver would pronounce. 


Nor would he have engaged in this war at 


all, had he thou ght he ſhould have been 
obliged to maintain it. He hoped that the 
moment he appeared, all things would fall 
before him. But theſe hopes were vain, 
And this diſappointment, in the firſt place, 
troubles and diſpirits him. Then the Theſ- 
ſalians alarm him; a people remarkable for 
their [I] perfidy on all occaſions, and to 
all F And Juſt. as N have ever 


the very firſt Fort that is * to diſtreſs him: But 
2s it way neceſſary, that the danger, to which they were 


expoſed, ſhould make the deepeſt impreſſion upon the 
minds of his hearers ; he returns immediately to his 


former deſcription, and concludes with the dreadful 


image of a formidable enemy, ravaging their may 
and ſhutting them up. within their walls. 
(i] Their perfidy. This people had a bad chart der 


| from the earlieſt times, ſo as to become even prover- 


bial. And Greece, and Athens particularly, had ex- 
perienerd their want of faith on very important occa- 
ſions. They invited Xerxes into Greece: and were 
not aſhamed to join Mardonius after the battle of Sa- 
lamis, and to ſerve him as guides, in his invaſion of 
Attica. And in the heat of a battle between Athens 
and Sparta, they on à fudden deferted their allies 
the Athenians _ Rags ou Pe Ses Thueyd. 
ry we * 3 | | LN Tous. 
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proved, even ſo he finds them now. For 
they have reſolved in council to demand 
the reſtitution of Pagaſae, and have op- 
poſed. his attempt to fortify Magneſia: 


and 1 am informed, that for the 17 


he is to be excluded from their ports 
and markets, as theſe conveniences belong 


to the ſtates of Theſſaly, and are not to 


be intercepted by Philip. And ſhould 
he be deprived of ſuch a fund of wealth, 
he muſt be greatly ſtreigktened to ſup- 


port his foreign troops. Beſides this, we 


muſt ſuppoſe that the Paeonian and the 
Illyrian, and all the others would prefer 
freedom and independence, to a ſtate of 
ſlavery. They are not accuſtomed to ſub- 
jection: and the inſolence of this man, it 
is ſaid, knows no bounds: nor is this im- 
probable : : for great and unexpected ſuc- 


ceſs is apt to hurry weak minds into ex- 


travagances. Hence it often proves much 
more difficult to maintain acquiſitions, than 
to acquire. It is your part therefore, to 
regard the time of his diſtreſs as your _ | 
favourable opportunity.” Improve it to the 
utmoſt : and fend out your embaſſies; take 
the field yourſelves; and excite a general 
ardor abroad: ever conſidering how readily 
2 0 would: attack. wy if he were fa- 
| 1 Youred 
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voured by any incident like this; if a war 
had broke out in our borders. And would 
it not be ſhameful to want the reſolution 
to bring that diſtreſs on him, which, had it 


been equally in his power, he certainly 
bers en have made you feel ? 


This too ads your attention, Athe- 
aus! that you are now to determine whe- 
ther it be moſt expedient to carry the war 
into his country, or to fight him here. If 
Olynthus be defended, Macedon will be the 
ſeat of war: you may harraſs his kingdom, 
and enjoy your own territories free from 
apprehenfions. But ſhould that nation be 
ſubdued by Philip, who will oppoſe his 
marching hither? will the Thebans? let it 
not be thought ſevere when J affirm that 


they [K] will join readily in the invaſion, 
Will the Phocians? a people [LT ſcarcely 
able to defend their own country, without 


11 Join readily in 1. aN n. The reaſons of 
== s hatred to Athens, have om already aſſigned, 
See Note on Olynth. 2. p. 74. 

[L] Scarcely able, &c. The N were at this 
time reduced to a very low ſtate, by a continued ſeries 
of ill ſucceſs in the ſacred war. Philomelus and Ono- 
marchus had periſhed. Phayllus and Phalecus their 
ſucceſſors, had been frequently defeated; and the The- 
bans were continually gaining advantages over them. 


44 Tour. 


I your 
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our aſſiſtance. [M] Will any others? 
But Sir, cries ſome one, © he would 
40 make no ſuch attempt. —This. would 


a+ © +* '$ 


cute thoſe threats, on he Bab full power, 
which, now when they appear ſo idle and 
extravagant, he yet dares to utter. And 1 
think you are not yet to learn how great 
would be the difference between our en- 
engaging him here, and there. Were we 
to be only thirty days abroad, and to draw 
all the neceſſaries of the camp from our own. 
lands, even if there, were no enemy to ra- 
vage them, the damage would, in my opi- 
nion, amount to more than the whole ex- 
pence [x] of the late war. Add then the 
preſence of an enemy, and how greatly. 
mult the calamity be increaſed. But farther. 
add the infamy : and to thoſe who Judge 
.rightly, no diſtreſs can be more grievous 

than the ſcandal of miſconduct. 5 037% 


* Wi ls any | others ? He 5 al mention ba the 
Theſſalians ; becauſe he had juſt ſhewed that they were 
1!l-affeted to Philip, and therefore might be ſuppoſed 
willing to join with the Athenians. | 

[ÜN] of the late war. That is, their expedition into 


Thrace, in order to recover Amphipolis, which, ac- 
cording to the calculation of Aeſchines, coſt them 1 500 
Talents. Tour. 


It 
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It is incumbent therefore upon us all, 
Guſtly influenced by theſe conſiderations) to 


unite vigorouſly in the common cauſe, and 


repel the danger that threatens this terri- 
tory. Let the rich exert themſelves on this 
occaſion ; that by contributing a ſmall por- 


tion of their affluence, they may ſecure the 


peaceful poſſeſſion of the reſt. Let thoſe 
who are of the age for military duty ; that 
by learning the art of war in Philip's do- 


minions, they may become formidable de- 


fenders of their native land. And our Ora- 
tors ; that they may ſafely ſubmit their con- 
duct to the public inſpection. For your 
judgment of their adminiſtrations will ever 


be determined by the event of things. And 


- £3. % 


may we all contribute to render that favour- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE Athenians ſent thoſe ſuccours to 

Olynthus, which were recommended in 
the preceding oration. But they could not de- 
fend that flate againſt its domeſtic enemies. 
For the year following, two of its citizens, 
Laſthenes and Euthycrates, betrayed the city 
to Philip. He razed it; threw part of the 
inhabitants in chains, fold another part, and 
diſtinguiſhed the two traitors only by the cruelty 


F their death. His two brothers who had 


been harboured in Olynthus be alſo acer; ficed 
to his Jealouſy and revenge. 


2 events no leſs than the repeated in- 
ftances of Demoſthenes prevailed on the Athe- 
nians to declare war againſt Philip in form. 
 Hitherto be had kept ſome meaſures with them, 
14 and 
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INTRODUCTION. 


and bad ſought various pretences for gloſſing 
over bis hoſtilities; but bow. he fell with the 


utmoſt fury upon all their tributary ſtates ; and 
 whhrged Demoſthenes to appear once more in the 


Aﬀembly to perſuade the Athenians to defend 
the Tlanders, and their colonies which lay upon 
the Hellefpont, But ſcarcely had the war been 
declared, when the . vigour - of their enemy, 
and their *own ficklenſs and indolence made 
them weary of it. Cteſipbon and Phrynon 
were ſent to ” Akt Philip's diſpoſitions towards 
a ſeparate peace. This was as he could wiſh. 

The Phocian war. was at preſent the object of 
his views : ond bis arts had juſt regained the 

Theſſalians over to the confederacy, who had 
been prevailed | on to fland neuter. To the 
Athenian miniſters therefore be made ſuch pro- 


 Jeffions,. that Demoſthenes and nine others were 


ſent to negotiate the peace; who. proceeded as 2 
far as they were authorized, and returned 
with Anti pater, Parmenio, and Eury, oc hus 
on the part of Philip. Ambaſſadors were ſent 
ſoon after from Athens with full powers to 
conclude the treaty. In the firſt of theſe em- 
Mies, Demoſthenes bad met with ſome Athe- 
nan priſoners. in Macedon whom he promiſed 
to redeem at his own expence, and took this 
opportunity to perform it, while his collegues, 
in the mean time, were to proceed with all ex- 
| fedition 
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podith tion in FRE 40 conclude ith Philip, 
Three months ela pfed however before they came 
to an audience with the king, who was all this 
time making himſelf maſter of thoſe places in 
Thrace, which the Athenians claimed as their 
right. At laſt the terms of the treaty were 
agreed to; but by affected delays, and by cor- 
rupting the Ambaſſadors he found means to de- 
fer the execution of it, until he had advanced 
bis troops into Theſſaly, in order to proceed a= 
gainſt the Phocians, He then concluded the 
peace ; and on their return, the Ambaſſadors 
who had conducted the treaty, (and Aeſchines 
in particular) exſþatiated upon his candor and 
Ancerity. 7. hey declared, (at the very time 
when be was giving Thebes the moſt ſolemn aſ= 
ſurances that he would exterminate the Pho- 
cians) that bis ſole views were. to ſcreen that 
people from the fury of their enemies, and to 
control the inſolence of the Thebans. They 
alſo vouched for his performing ſeveral things 
in favour of the ſtate, not formally ſtipulated 
in the treaty. Thus were the Athenians amuſed, 


and Philip ſuffered to paſs the freights of 


Thermopylae, and to purſue his march into 
Pͤbocis. 
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His reputation and approach flruck ſucb a 
terror into the Phocians, that alibo they re- 


cerved 
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ceived a reinforcement of a thouſand Spartans, 5 
they yet ſent to treat, or rather to ſubmit. 
He allowed Phalecus with eight thouſand mer- ; 
cenaries to retire into Peloponeſus; but the 
ret, who Were inhabitants of Photts were left 
at his mercy. The diſtoſal of theſe be referred 
to the Ampbictyons, from an affected regard 
zo: the... authority. of an aſſembly e 
of tbe repreſentatives of the flates of 
Greece. They thundered out the ſevereſt decrees 
againſt this wretched people. Among other. 
things, it ' was enatted, that they ſhould loſe 
their ſeat in the Ampbictyonic council, and that 
the double voice which they had enjoyed in it 
ſpould be transferred to Philip : who by the 
fame. reſolution gained the ſuperintendency of 
the Pythian games, which the Corinthians for- 
feited by taking part with the Phoctans. 


The Athenians had not been preſent at Phi- 
lip's election into this council; and probably fo 
avoid all oppoſition he had aſſembled only ſuch 
Amfhiftyons as were devoted to his intereſt. 

He thought it proper however to ſend circular 
letters to the abſent ſtates, inviting them to af- 
roms at Delphos and to ratify his election. 


Athens, among others, received the invita- 
tion: and as CP S anvicions defigns could 
| be | 


NRO D UC FHO N 
be no longer concealed, many were for violent 
meaſures. The propoſal raiſed a ferment in 
the aſſembly; which ſeems to have breathed 
nothing but indignation and oppoſition. On this 
occaſion, Demoſthenes thought it bis duty to 
moderate their heat; and in the following ora- 
tion, endeavours to prevent their being be- 
trayed into any raſh and imprudent meaſures. 
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[a] THE 


ORATION on the PEACE, 


* OO Ki r De 


ATHENIANS! 


See that this debate muſt be attended 
with many difficulties, and great com- 


motion: not only becauſe many of our 
intereſts are already given up, and there- 
fore unneceſſary to be now laid before you; 
put as it is impoſſible to agree on ſuch ex- 


pedients 


fa] 1 hall here take the liberty to tranſcribe a re- 
mark from the authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory. _ 

Libanius and Photius have taken pains to prove, that 
the oration to which we refer above, ought not to be 
aſcribed to Demoſthenes. We might well enough de- 
fend ourſelves, by alledging, that it has been generally 
eſteemed his, and, as ſuch, as conſtantly maintained its 


pee 
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pedients as may ſecure what yet remain; 
but that a variety of claſhing opinions 
7772S 
place in his works. This would be ſufficient for our 
purpoſe; but, in truth, the arguments on which the 


oppoſite ſentiment is built, are ſo eaſily overturned, that 
we might be juſtly blamed for neglecting ſo favourable 


an occaſion of ſetting this point in its true light. De- 


moſthenes, ſay thoſe who will not allow this oration to 
be his, charged Aeſchines with betraying his country 
on account of his recommending warmly a peace with 
Philip ; they cannot therefore think, that Demoſthenes 
would run openly into thoſe meaſures, which he had fo 
lately and fo warmly decried; or that he, who, on 
every other occaſion, ſingly oppoſed Philip, andrun all 
hazards to bring him into odium with the people, [ſhould 
now be fingle on the other fide, and attempt to eroſs the 
diſpoſition of the Athenians, in favour of peace and 
Philip. Theſe objectors forget, tbat Demoſthenes was 
a patriot as well as an orator ; that he did not purſue 
Philip with implacable hatred, becauſe he was king of 
Macedon, but becauſe he thought him both willing and 
able to obſtruct the deſigns of Athens, and even to re- 


duce her from that ſplendid pre- eminence which ſhe 


now held i in Greece, to the ordinary rank of a Rate, in 
name free, but in truth dependent upon him; this was 
the motive of Demoſthenes's heat on other qccaſions ; 
and the motive to his coolneſs now was the ſtrict alli- 
ance between Philip and the other Grecian ſtates, which 
rendered it a thing impracticable for Athens to contend 
with bim and them, alone. Beſides, as he rightly ob- 
ſerves in the harangue, it would have been ridiculous 
for thiofe, who refuſed to enter into an equal war for 
rich cities and fertile provinces, to have ruſhed ſuddenly 

. | into 
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muſt divide the aſſembly. Then, to ad- 


viſe, is naturally a difficult and diſtreſſing 


part. But you, Athenians, have rendered 


it yet more diſtreſſing: for all other people 


naturally ſeek counſel, while affairs are yet 
depending: you deliberate, when the event 
hath made it too late. Hence hath it hap- 
pened thro' the whole courſe of my ob- 


ſervation, that the man who arraigns your 


conduct, 1s heard with eſteem, and his ſen- 
timents approved ; yet have your affairs 
ever miſcarried, aud the objects of your 
deliberation have all been loſt. But altho' 


this be too true, {till I am perſuaded, (and 
from this- perſuaſion I aroſe to ſpeak) that if 


you. will put an end to tumult and oppoſi- 
tion, and grant me that attention which be- 
comes thoſe who are conſulting for their 


. country, and upon ſo important an occa- 


: fion 3 5 1 have ſome points to urge, ſome 


into a moſt unequal conteſt about an empty title, or as 
he emphatically expreſſes it, To take away the ſhadow of 


Delpbos from him who was maſter of. Delphos Half. We 


therefore acknowledge this to be the oration of De- 
moſthenes, becauſe he was worthy of it. 


RU ſcarcely worth while to take notice of a ſmall 
miſtake in this remark. Libanius does not deny 80 
Demoſthenes was the author of this oration. He al- 

lows | it to have been written by him, but is of opinion- 


that he : Never | ventured to pronounce it. 
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meaſures to png which will ſerve our 
Wm ee 4 un our 48 * 


Senfble as 1 am, eee N. innen 
tate on thoſe counſels one hath formerly 
given, and to ſpeak of one's ſelf, is the moſt 
ſucceſsful artifice of thoſe who dare to prac- 
tiſe ſuch arts; yet to me it is ſo odious, ſo 
deteſtable, that altho' I ſee it neceſſary, yet 


1: loath it. However, it will aſſiſt your 


judgment, I: preſume, on this occaſion, 
if you recall to mind ſomething of what I 
have formerly mentioned. You may re- 
member, that during the diſorders of Eu- 
boea, when certain perſons. perſuaded you 
{p] to aſſiſt Plutarchus, and to undertake an 


| "one | 


"yy To aff, 77 Plutarchus. Philip bad e 8 


Euboea, as very proper by its ſituation, to favour the 


deſigns he meditated againſt Greece. He therefore took 
pains. to form a party in the iſland, and fomented di- 
viſions and factions in the ſeveral "oc of which it was 
compoſed. Plutarch the Governor of Eretria, one of 

the principal cities of Euboea, applied to the Athenians 


for aſſiſtance againſt ſome attempts of Philip, and ob- 


tained it; but afterwards, (having probably been gained 


cover to Philip! s party) he took up arms againſt the very 


auxillaties he had invited. But this perfidy did not dif- 

concert Phocion who commanded them, He gained a 

* oyer the Macedonians, and drove Plutarch out of 
Eretria. 
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inglorious and expenſive war; I was the 
firſt, the only one who roſe up to oppoſe it, 
and ſcarcely eſcaped their fury, who for a 
trifling gain were urging you to many highly 
pernicious meaſures: In a little time, when 
the load of infamy had fallen upon you, 
and that you had ſuffered ſuch treatment as 
no people ever received from thoſe they 
had afliſted ; you were all made ſenſible of 
the i iniquity of your ſeducers, and the juſt- 
neſs. and integrity of my counſels. Again, 


when I ſaw [e] Neoptolemus the player, 


(in that full ſecurity. which his profeſſion 
gave him) involving the ſtate in the greateſt 
diſtreſs, and in all his public conduct, de- 


voted to Philip: I appeared, and warned 
you of the danger ; and this from no ſecret 


Rm Phocion was afterwards recalled, and. Moloſ- 
ſus his ſucceſſor in this Ver, was defeated and taken 


priſoner by Philip. Tous. 
(e] N the Player. This -Neoptolemus' was 


alſo a great Tragic Poet, tho* the Orator only men- 
tions the leſs honourable diſtinction. Not that the pro- 
feſſion of a player was held in diſeſteem in Greece. 


Players were the favourites of princes, and were raiſed 


to the higheſt employments in the ſtate. This very. 
man was nominated the year before, one. of the ten am- 


baſſadors that were to conclude the peace. vin Philio. 
Tad 


e hy motive, 


TIRE hy 
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motive, no fo] private enmity, no officious 
baſeneſs, | as the event itſelf diſcovered. But 
it is not the defenders of Neoptolemus that 
T accuſe, (for he was not depending on a 
ſingle one) but, you yourſelves: for had 
you been ſpectators 1 in the theatre, not. en- 
gaged in affairs of the higheſt and moſt in- 
timate concernment to the public, you could 
not have heard him with more indulgence, 
nor me with more reſentment. And now 
you all know that he who then went over 
to the enemy, pretending to collect ſome. 
debts, that he might bring them | hither, 
(as he ſaid) to enable him to ſerve the 
ſtate ; that he who was perpetually in- 
veighing againſt the cruelty of accuſing a 
man for thus' t transferring! his effects from 
that country hither ;-' the moment that a 
peace freed him from all apprehenſſons, 
converted that [z] eſtate into money, Which 
he acquired here, and hrought 1 it off ee 
him to net, 81 501 pool” bib ents, tad 
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petition of the very words of Neoptolemus's party. 

PE] That eftate: The text has it, solar Dana), The 
Athenians diſtinguiſhed two ſorts of goods' or eftates, 
apparent, by Which they underſtood /ands;* and not 
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© Theſe two inſtances which 1 have pto- 
duced ſhew with what fidelity and truth 
I ſpoke on thoſe occaſions. I ſhall mention 
one, and but one more, and then proceed 
to the point now to be debated. When 
we had received the ſolemn ratification of 
the treaty, and that the embaſſy returned 
home; when certain perſons aſſured you, 
that ! Theſpia and Plataca were to be re- 
peopled ; that if Philip became maſter of 
the Phocians, he would ſpare them ; that 
Thebes [5] w was to ſubmit to his N 3 
ha 


r] That 1 and Plataea wert to be e 
Theſpia had been razed by the Thebans, under Epa- 
minondas. Plataea had been twice deſtroyed by them; 
once, when Archidamus, King of Sparta, obliged the 
Plataeans to ſurrender at diſcretion, in the fifth year of 
the Peloponneſian war. The Thebans, who were then 
Joined with Lackfeinots; infiſted that they ſhould be 
exterminated. The treaty of Antalcidas reſtored them ; 
but this did not laſt long; for three years before the. 
battle of Leuctra, the Thebans reduced them to their 
former wretched ſtate, becauſe they refuſed to Jon with 
them againſt the Lacedemonians. Tour, 

[6] That Thebes was to ſubmit to his e In 
the Greek i it is taxes admini/traturum, Philip made uſe" 
of this ſoft expreſſion, to; perſuade the Athenians that he 
would reduce the Thebans to reaſon, and put it out of 
their power to undertake any act of outrage or injuſtice ; 
and at che ſame time, to avoid alarming the Thebans, 

2 or 
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5 ] that. Oropus was to be ours; that 03 
' ſhould be given up to us, as an e- 
quivalent for Amphipolis; with other ſuch 
inſidious promiſes, which in ſpite: of in- 
tereſt, of juſtice;. and of honour, drove you 
to abandon Phocis; I never attempted to 
deceive you, I was not ſilent; no, you muſt 
remember I declared that I! knew of none, 

that I expected none of theſe things; but 
| thought that whoever ce e 
ome Roy: Pe eh; ES. 

N theſe ae f my oe We Fas Lale 
Firvg 1 do by no means aſcribe to any ex- 
traordinary penetration: I ſpeak it not from 
boaſting or es nor do I pretend 


28. 6 5 i AM 


SF 


Of os n i | 
or- — 3 Pn 9 | Wolkus thinks, that 
| Joey is put for Nozekop, and tranſlates it diſſipaturum, 
that he would exterminate the Thebans. But I cannot 
think that he would have expreſſed himſelf in a manner 
ſo harſh, and fo: nat make hs Thebansdie 'ene- 
mies. 1 Dane 313k >; 16 15: 9c 3c Tou. 
uA] That, Oropus,: &c. This city had been. taken 
from the Athenians, the third year of the 103d Olym- 
piad, by Themiſion the Tyrant of Eretria, and after- 
wards put into the hands of the Thebans. Their mu- 
ual pretenligns to dis city, bad gſtentimes embroiled 
Aheſe two deter, ov r iH 
[1] Euboea Dodd be given b. &C.. Fo or he had by 
"is time gained a great authority in that iſland, and ſta· 
3 garriſons i in moſt of its cities, 


to 
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to any ſuperiority but what / ariſes from 
theſe two cauſes. The firſt is fortune: 
which I find more powerful than all the 
policy and wiſdom of man: the other, 
that perfect diſintereſtedneſs, with Which 
my judgments are ever formed: ſo that no 
man can hold out any advantage to my 
view, to influence my public conduct. 
Hence it is, that on all occaſions of des, 
bate, your true intereſt ſtrikes my eye dis; 
| rectly. But when a bribe is, as it were, 
caſt into one ſcale, it then preponderates, | 

and forces down the judgment with it: 

ſo that it is not poſſible that a perſon thus 
influenced can ever offer e and; Ane 
counſel. %CCCCCCTCCCC N06 Rr 


tf i4%8 
5 


And now, to give my y ſentiments on u the 
preſent occaſion. Whether ſubſidies, or 
| alliances, . or whatever ſchemes are con- 
certing for the public good, one point 
muſt be ſecured ; the continuance of the 
preſent peace. Not that it is ſo very ex- 
cellent, or ſo worthy of vou: but of what 
kind ſoever it may be, it were more for 
the intereſt of your affairs that it had ne- 
ver been coneluded, than that now, when 
it is concluded, you ſhould infringe it: 
for ye have ſuffered ourſelyes to be de- 

K 3 pf prived 
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prived of many advantages, which would 
have given our arms nn more ſecurity 
and vgs, waa or | 
13 the next SN we muſt bu careful 
not to drive thoſe to extremities, who are 
now aſſembled, and call themſelves the 
council of Amphictyons; nor to afford 
them a pretence for a general war againſt 
us. Were we again engaged with Philip 
for Amphipolis, or any ſuch private matter 
of diſpute, in which neither Theſſalians, 
nor Argians, nor Thebans were concerned; 
in my opinion, none of theſe would join 
againſt us; and leaſt of all let me be 
heard out without interruption, — the 
Thebans: not that they wiſh well to us, 
or would not willingly recommend them- 
ſelves to Philip ; but they are perfectly ſen- 
ſible (however mean their underſtandings 
may be thought) that, were they to en- 
gage in a war with you, [x] the evils would 
all fall on them ; the advantages, others 
would le ready to. zintercepg. They will | 
-"fix "The coil tal, full oi them, rc. Sparta only 
waited for this rupture, to aſſert its power once more. 
And from Philip's former conduct, it appeared very 


plainly, dar he Row how” ſo! ont: Ma of fuch a A 
— ei 
a 9 


1 
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therefore never be | betrayed into ſuch a 
quarrel, unleſs the cauſe be general. In 
like manner, another war with the The» 
| bans for Oropus, or any ſuch private cauſe, 
could not, I think, diſtreſs us: for: there 
are thoſe who would join either with us or 
them, to repel an invaſion, but in offenſive 
meaſures would concur with neither. This 
is the true nature, the very ſpirit of allian- 
ces. There are none ſo much attached to 
us or Thebes, as to deſire that we ſhould 
maintain our own power and triumph over 
our competitor. To be ſecure, they would 
all wiſh us for their own fakes, but that 


either of us ſhould reduce the other to 


ſubjection, and fo be enabled to give law. 10 
them, not one would bear. 


Where then lies the ere 2 £0 are 
you to guard againſt ; that general pretence 
for uniting againſt us, which the war now 
in agitation may afford the ſtates. For if 
[L] the Argians, and the Meſſenians, and 
the Megalopolitans, and ſuch other of the 


[] Fer if the Argiant, &c. When the Spartan 
power was broken by Thebes, theſe people who had 
been dependent on Sparta, aſſerted their freedom. This 
occaſioned ſome conteſts which ſtill; ſubſiſted, and in 
which the Spartans were favoured by Athens. Toux. 


#019790) K 4 Pelo- 


Peloponneſians as are in the ſame intereſt; 
ſhould make it a cauſe of quarrel, that we 
have ſought a treaty with the Lacedemo- 
nians, and ſeem [M] to have favoured their 
deſigns: if the Thebans incenſed as they 
are ſaid to be at preſent, ſtiould become yet 
more incenſed at ] our harbouring their 
exiles, and taking every occaſion of declar- 
ing ourſelves implacably averſe to them; if 
the Theſſalians ſhould reſent our reception 
of the fugitive Phocians; and Philip our 
oppoſing his admiſſion into the council of 
Amphictyons; I fear, that to revenge theſe 
private quarrels, they may uſe the autho- 
rity of this council, to give ſanction to a 
Sean war againſt; us; and in the violence | 


| [1] To. Bau- favoured He 4 fgns, Ke: "The * 
ſigns of the Lacedemonians, of reducing theſe people to 0 
their former ſubjection. Tourreil, tranſlates 1x har, 
ta approue. Suidas renders it ſtronger. To forward, 
to promote, ixd:xrodas, /ignificat aliquid ab altero accipere, 
21 91 deinde tractandum ſuſcipias. Wolfius applies 
| Fxsivozs to the Argians, etc. and tranſlates , the aſſage 
thus, propter acta quaedam' ſua impedi ta, but have 

choſen the other interpretation as the moſt natura. 
[n] At our harbouring their exiles, Many of the ci- 
ties of Boeotia favoured the Phocians in the ſacred war. 
But when this war was ended, and the Thebans became 
maſters of-theſe cities, they treated the inhabitants with 
obliged them to take, Helter, at 


. 
And l . of 
n 1. 1 

: 7 
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of reſentment, forget even their own: in- 
tereſt: j as it happened in the Phocian war. 
Jou are not ignorant that the Thebans and 
Philip and the Theſſalians, altho they 
had by no means the ſame views, have yet 
all conſpifed to the very ſame purpoſes. 
The Thebans, for inſtance, were not able 

to hinder Philip from paſſing, and becom- 
ing maſter of Thermopylae, nor from com- 
ing in, after all their toils, and depriving 
them of the glory ; (for as [o] to poſſeſſions 
and the acquiſition of territories, the The- 
bans have ſucceeded happily; but in point 
of honour and reputation they have ſuffered 
they were to expect nothing: it Was highly 
diſagreeable to them; yet for the ſake of 
[e] Orchomenus and Coronea, which th 
greatly deſired, but were not able to take, 
5 choſe to endure all this. And yet there 
are perſons who dare to aſſert that Philip did 
iu ſurrender | theſe cities to the Thebans 
freely, but was compelled. . Away with 
mote Fenn . * am fatisfied, _ ER : 


# 4 1 & * 2 
© ft 10 * in 4 2 


103 As ie poſſuſſns; Kc. All Pho was given up f 
to them immediately after the war" 264 


Ie] Orchomenus and Coronea, &c. The Phocians bad 
taken theſe two cities N them the __ before.” * "PI 


equally 
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equally. his concern, with the gaining the 


ſtreights, the glory of the war, the honour 
of deciding it, and the direction of the Py- 
thian games; and theſe were the greateſt 
objects of his moſt earneſt wiſhes. As to 
the Theſſalians, they neither deſired to ſee 
the Thebans aggrandized,. nor Philip; (for 
in their power they ſaw danger to them 
ſelves) but two things they greatly deſired, 
lach a ſeat in the council of Amphictyons, 


and the wealth of Delphos; and ;thenee 


were they induced to join in the.confederacy, 
Nhus you may obſerve that private in- 
tereſt oftentimes engages men in meaſures 
quite -oppoſite to their inclinations.” And 


therefore it is your part to hs with the 


/ 
* = 8 4 n : 
utmoſt caution. THY, oat. Of . HER 461 
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+ © What ke wy. faith 19 FO e ſhall 


«© theſe apprehenfions make us yield to his 


«demands ? is this your motion? Not at 
all 1 I only mean to ſhew you, how you may 


maintain your dignity, avoid a war, and ap- 


prove your moderation and juſtice to the 
the world. As to thoſe violent men Who 


think we ſhould brave all dangers, nor fore- 


Tal. A fat in the Vale Ke. Ot which they had 
bikes deprived by the Phdcins making themſelves ma · 
ſters of Delphos, where this council afſembled. | 
21197092 . ſee 
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ſee” the difficulties attending upon atms, I 
wiſh them to conſider this. We allow the 
Thebans to poſſeſs Oropus : : ſhould we be 
aſked the motive; we would anſwer, to a- 
void a war, In like manner by the preſent 
_ treaty, we yield Amphipolis to Philip; IRI 
we ſuffer the Cardians to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the other inhabitants of the Cherſone- 
ſas ; the king of Caria [s] to. poſſeſs Chios, 
and Cos, and Rhodes; and the Byzantines 
[T] to cruize for prizes: and this, becauſe 
we think that peace and tranquillity will pro- 
duce more advantages than violence Peer 


ta) We ſuffer the Cardians to be diflinguiſhed, Nc. 
This i is explained in the introduction to the oration on 
the ſtate of the Cherſoneſusm. 

Ls] The King of Caria. Mauſolus, king of that chats 
| try, had aſſiſted theſe iſlands againſt Athens, in the 
focial war: and when at the concluſion of this war, the 
Athenians were obliged to declare them free and inde- 
pendent, their ally made himſelf maſter of them. Upon 
the death of Mauſolus, his wife Artemiſia maintained his - 
dominion in'theſe new conquered iſlands. She ſurvived 
her huſband but two years, and was ſucceeded by her 
brother Hidrieas, who reigned in Caria at the time that 
this oration was pronounced. . .._ Tour, 

[r] And the Byzantines, &c. | Theſe people had alſo 
revolted from the Athenians,” and joined with the iſland- 
ers in the ſocial war; How far, or on what pretence 
they were ſuffered to commit thoſe nn upon the 
ſeas, does not appear. —— 
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conteſts about thoſe points. And if we are 


7 


thus « directed in our conduct towards each 
. Particular. ſtate, and where our intereſt is 
: _ highly and intimately concerned, it would 


perfect weakneſs and. abſurdity to pro- 


wo 
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INTRODUCTION. 


* H E Greeks thought it proper to confirm, or 

at leaſt not to oppoſe Philip's admiſſion into 
the council of Amphi&yons, where he immedi ately 
aſſumed a deſpotic power. In every enterprige 
he armed bimſelf with one of their decrees, and 
under pretence of executing them, made a merit 


of oppreſſing ſeveral ſtates of Greece. 
The Thebans opened him an entrance into Pe- 


ponneſus,” where, from their inveterate hatred to 
the Lacedemonians, they were conſtantly foment- 


ing divifions. They ſolicited Philip to join with 

' them, the Meſſenians, and the Argians, to re- 

duce the power of Lacedemon, who without any 
right, but that of the ſtrongeſt, bad erected itſelf 
into a kind of ſovereignty, to the prejudice of the 
neighbouring ſtates. Philip willingly liſtened to 
an overture, which agreed ſo well with bis own 


view. He propoſed, or rather dictated a de- 


cree to the Ampbictyons, that the Lacedemonians 

ſhould ſuffer Argos and Meſſene to enjoy an abſo=- 

lute independence; and under the pretence of ſup- 

porting their authority, at the ſame time marched 

a great body of forces towards thoſe parts, 8 
3 | 


„ 
* 


INTRO DUWG TIN. 
The Lacedemonians juſtly alarmed, applied to 
Athens for ſuccour ; and firongly urged, by their 
Ambaſſadors, the concluſion of a league which 
was neceſſary for their - common” ſafety.” All the 


5 fowers intereſted in croſſing this league, uſed their 


utmoſt diligence to that end. Philip by bis mi- 
niſters, repreſented to the Athenians, that they. 
could not with juſtice declare againſt him: and 


that if he had not come to a rupture with the The- 
bans, be bad in this done nothing contrary to his 


treaty with Athens, And this indeed was true, 


with reſpect to the public articles of the peace z 


whatever private jy nal he might have given 
their ambaſſadors. . The he. repreſentatives of Thebes, 
Argos, and Meſſene, . preſſed the Athenians. on 
their part; and reproached them. with having 
already. too much favoured the Lacedemonians, 


thoſe enemies of Thebes, and tyrants: of Pelopon= 


neſus, . The flrength. of thoſe remonſirances ſome- 


what ſtaggered the: Athemans. They. were un- 


willi ing to break with Phili 55 and then on. the 
other hand, could not but ſee danger to themſelves. 
in the ruin of Lacedemon. They were therefore, 


in doubt what anſwer to give to the Lacedemo- 
nian ambaſſadors : on which occaſion een, 
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aArnsLdae ie Err 
/ | HEN che holtte Acht 5 Philip: 
and thoſe outrageous violations of 
„ the YeACE, which he is perpetually 
committing, are at any time the ſubject of 
our debates; the ſpeeches on your fide I find 
humane and juſt ; and the ſentiments of. thoſe 
who. inveigh: againſt Philip never fail of ap- 
probation: but as to the neceſſary meaſures; 
to. ſpeak out plainly, not one hath been pur- 
ſued, nor any thing effected even to reward 
the attention to theſe harangues. Nay, to 
ſuch circumſtances is our ſtate reduced, that 
the more fully and evidently a man proves 
chat + Is. * contrary to his treaty, and 
E harbouring 
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harbouring deſigns againſt Greece, the mee 
is his 0 in F out 51 ys 


The 1 is ths They hs aſpire to an 
extravagant degree of power, are to be op- 
_ poſed by force, and action, not by ſpeeches: 
aſid yet, in the firſt place, : we public ſpeakers 
are unwilling to recommend or to propoſe any 
thing to this purpoſe, from the fear of your 
diſpleaſure : but confine ourſelves to general 
repreſentations of the grievous, of the out- 
rageous nature of his conduct; and the like. 
Then, you who attend, are better qualified 
than Philip, either to plead the juſtice of your 
cauſe ; or to apprehend it, when enforced by 
others: but as to any effectual oppoſition to 
his preſent deſigns, in this, you are entirely 
inactive. You fee then the conſequence, the 
neceſſary, the natural conſequence; each of 
Jou excels in that which hath engaged your 
time and application: he, in acting; you, in 
ſpeaking. And if, on this occaſion, it be ſuf- 
ficient that we ſpeak with a ſuperior force of 
truth and Juſtice, this may be done with the 
utmoſt eaſe : but if we are to confider how 
do rectify our preſent diforders; how to guard 
againſt the dan ger of plunging inadvertently 

into ſtill greater; againſt the progreſs of a 
42 85 cn may at Lan bear down all op- 
| | poſition ; 
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poſition; then muſt our debates proceed in a 
different manner; and all they who ſpeak, 
and all you who attend, muſt prefer the beſt 


and moſt ſalutary een to on INS and 
moſs ihr : "91:51 


Fir: then, Abenden; P . 18 m 
who feels no apprehenſions at the view of 
Philip's power, and the extent of his con- 
queſts; who imagines that theſe portend no 
danger to the ſtate; of that his defigns are not 
all aimed againſt you; I am amazed}, and 
muſt intreat the attention of you all, while-I 
explain thoſe reaſons briefly, which induce me 
to entertain different expectations, and to re- 
gard Philip as our real enemy: that if I appear 
to have looked forward with the more pene- 
trating eye, you may join with me; if they, 
who are thus fecure and wee nag in hang e | 
| your 1 yield to * direction. 


In the ert e thoreſabe, I * te 
acquiſitions made by Philip when the peace 

was juſt concluded: Thermopylae; and the 
command In Phocis. What uſe did he make 
of theſe? He choſe to ſerve; the intereft 
of Thebes, not that of Athens. And why ? 
As ambition is his great -pafſion, univerſal 
empire the ſole object of his views; not 


" 


£23 1 2 | peace, | 


Pd 
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© peace, not tranquillity, not any juſt purpoſe 
he knew this well, that neither our conſti- 


tution nor our principles would admit him to 
prevail upon you, (by any thing he could 


promiſe,” by any thing he could do,) to fa- 
crifice one ſtate of Greece to your private 
intereſt: but that, as you have the due regard 
to juſtice, as you have an abhorrence of the 
leaſt ſtain upon your honour, and as you have 
that quick diſcernment which a can 
eſcape; the moment his attempt was made, 
you would oppoſe him with the ſame vigour, 
a8 if you. yourſelves had been immediately at- 
tacked. The Thebans, he ſuppoſed, (and the 
event confirmed his opinion) would, for the 
ſake of any private advantage, ſuffer him to 
act towards others as he pleaſed; and far 
from oppoſing or impeding his deſigns, would 
be ready at his command to fight upon his 
ſide. From the ſame perſuaſion he now 
heaps his favours on the Meſſenians and 
Argians. And this reflects the greateſt luſtre 
upon you, my countrymen ! for by theſe pro- 
ceedings you are declared the only invariable 
aſſertors of the rights of Greece; the only 
perſons, whom no private attachment, no 
views of intereſt: can ſeduce from their af- ; 
fection to _ — i | 

2 Ft | | 

= | And 
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And that it is with reaſon he entertains 

theſe ſentiments of you, and ſentiments ſo dif- 
ferent of the Thebans and the Argians; he 
may be convinced, not from the preſent only, 
but from a review of former times. For he 
muſt have been informed, I preſume, he can- 
not but have heard, that your anceſtors, when 
by ſubmitting. to the KinG, they might have 
purchaſed the ſovereignty of Greece; not only 
ſcorned to liſten, [A]; when Alexander this 
man's anceſtor was made the meſſenger of 
ſuch terms, but choſe to abandon their city, 
encountered every poſſible difficulty; and after 
all this, performed ſuch exploits, as men are 
ever eager. to recite, yet with the juſt force 
and dignity, no man ever could expreſs: and 
therefore it becomes me to be ſilent on this 
ſubject: for in reality their actions are ſuperior 
to . PWR of words. As to the anceſtors 

id 


Tal When ee 8 0 The nhl may find the 
| hiſtory here alluded: to in the eighth and ninth books of 
Herodotus. 'The expreſſions in the original, are as con- 
temptuous as poſſible, à 77s; or as ſome editions have 
it, d 10 Tip&yovos, the anceſtor of theſe wretches the Ma- 
cedonians; and then, not TipisCeus, ambaſſador, but KHPTE, 
Herald or crier, the ſlave or menial officer of his maſter 
' Mardonius. Avec le titre d' ambaſſadeur (as Tourreil 
tranſlates it) ſuggeſts the honourable idea which De- 
moſthenes takes ſuch pains to keep out of view: ttt. 


3 5 of 
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of the Thebans and the Argians, the [B] ene, 
he knows, fought for the Barbarian ; the 
others did not oppoſe him, He knew then, 
that both theſe = would attend but their 
private intereſt, without the leaſt regard to 
the common cauſe of Greece: ſhould he 
chooſe you for allies, you would ferve him fo 
far only, as juſtice would permit; but if he 
attached himſelf to them, he gained affiſtants, 
in all the ſchemes of his ambition. This it is 
fon nd ine | him, this it is that now 


[8] The one, he knaws, FEE fr the FOUR the | 
| van did not oppaſe him. The readineſs with which the 
Thebans granted earth and water, the tokens of ſub- 
"miſſion, to the Perſian, the regret with which they joined 
Leonidas at Thermopylae, their joining openly with 
 Nerxes, when his arms had the appearance of ſucceſs, 
and other circumſtances, confirmed by the united teſti- 
mony of hiſtorians, all warrant the aſſertion of De- 
moſthenes. The Arglans were engaged to a neutrality, 
by an artifice of the Perſians, who pretended to derive 
their deſcent from Perſeus, the ſon of Acriftus, one of 
the kings of Argos. This pretence, how. groſs ſoever, 
was ſufficient for a people who choſe to be deceived : and 
would not reflect that this monarchy had not the title of 
Perſian, till the reign of Cyrus. Their infidelity to the 
cauſe of Greece, they concealed under the. veil of am- 
bition ; for. they profeſſed themſelves ready to concur in 
the common defence, provided that they were admitted 
to an equal ſhare of the command with Lacedemon : 
which propoſal was rejected, as they. deſired, Tov. 


determines 
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determines him to their ſide rather than to 


yours: not that he ſees they have [e] 2 
greater naval force than we; or that, having 


gained the ſovereignty in the inland countries, 
he declines the command of the ſeas, and the 
advantages of commerce ; or that he hath 
forgotten thoſe pretences, thoſe promiſes which 
obtained him the peace, 


But I may ha told, ce it is true, he did act 
*© thus; but not from ambition, or from any 
6 of thoſe motives of which I accuſe him; 
* but as he thought the cauſe of Thebes [D] 
te more Juſt than ours. This of all pre- 


(o) 4 greater ad 1 &. Ph as a maritime 
power, was ſuperior to all the other Greeks. At the 
battle of Salamis, of the 300 veſſels which compoſed the 
Grecian feet, 200 were Athenian. 300 ſhips ſailed from 
the port of Athens upon the expedition to Sicily; and their 
fleet was afterwards encreaſed to 400. Tou. 


[vp] The cauſe of Thebes more juſt than, & . The union 
of Philip with the Thebans, had a very plauſible colour: 
that of eſpouſing the cauſe of Apollo, and puniſtiing the 
ſacrilegious profaners of his temple. It was not conve- 
nient to diſplay this at large, and therefore he cuts it 
ſhort by one vague expreſſion. For the art of an orator 
appears no leſs in ſuppreſſing ſuch things as may proue 
unfavourable to his deſign, than in N on thoſe 
N which es V os. 

| 4 


L 4 tences 
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tences he cannot now alledge. [z] Can he; 
who commands the Lacedemonians to quit 
their claim to Meſſene, pretend that in giving 
up Orchomenus and Coronea to the Thebans, 
he acted from regard to juſtice? But now 
comes his laſt ſubterfuge. He was com- 
pelled : and yielded thefe places, quite againſt 
his inclinations ; being encompaſſed by the 
Theſſalian horſe, and Theban infantry. Fine 
pretence | Juſt fo, they cry, he is to en- 
tertain ſuſpicions of the Thebans: and ſome 
ſpread rumours of their own framing, that he 
is to [F] fortify Elatea. Ves! theſe things are 
yet to be, and will ever remain ſo; in my 
opinion; but his attack on Lacedemon in 
conjunction with the Thebans and Argians 
is not yet to be made. No! he is actually 
detaching forces, ſupplying money; and is 
himſelf e at che head os a formidable 


(e] 9 he * 8 5 3 & Be- 
fk the pretenſions of each were of the ſame nature. 


L acedemon affumed the ſupreme power in nn 


Thebes affected the like power in Boeotia. 


r] To fortify Elatea, This was the moſt honfdereble 
— in Phocis; and by it's ſituation, very well fitted to 
keep the Thebans in awe. So that ſome, years after, 
when Philip perceived that the Thebans were growing 


cool to him, his firſt ſtep was to take poſſeſſion of 
Elatea. _— 35 Toux. 


army. 
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army. The Lacedemonians therefore, thge 
enemies of Thebes, he now infeſts. And 
will he then reſtore the Phocians, whom he 
hath but juſt now ruined? who can believe 
this? I, for my part, can never think, if Philip 
had been forced into thoſe former meaſures, 
or if he had now abandoned the Thebans, he 
would make this continued oppoſition to their 
enemies. No! his preſent meaſures prove 
that all his paſt conduct was the effect of 
choice; and from all his actions it appears, 
that all his actions are directly levelled againſt 
the ſtate. And there is in ſome ſort a ne- 

ceſſity for this. Conſider: he aims at em- 
pire: and from you alone he expects 
ſition. He hath lon g loaded us with injuries: 
and of this he himſelf is moſt intimately con- 
ſcious: for thoſe of our poſſeſſions which he 
hath reduced to his ſervice, he uſes as a barrier 
to his other territories: ſo that if he ſhould 
give up Amphipolis and Potidaea, he would 
not think himſelf ſecure even in Macedon. 


1 therefore ſenſible, that he entertains 


deſigns. againſt you, and that you perceive | 
them. Then, as he thinks highly of your 
wiſdom, he concludes that you muſt hold 
him in that abhorrence which he merits : and 


is alarmed: expecting to feel ſome effects of 


oa reſentment, (if you have any favourable 
TI 
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opportunity) unleſs he prevents you by his 
attack. Hence is his vigilance awakened : 
his arm raifed againſt the Rate : he courts 
ſome of the Thebans, and ſuch of the Pelo- 
ponnefians as have the ſame views with him; 
whom he deems too mercenary to regard any 
thing but preſent intereſt, and too perverſely 
ſtupid to foreſee any conſequences. And yet 
perſons of but moderate diſcernment may have 
fome manifeſt examples to alarm them, [6] 
which I had occafion to mention to the Mefſ- 
 ſenians, and to the Argians. Perhaps it my 
jus to repratichnnn here. 


000 Meſfeniansk ſaid J, abs (think ye) 
© would the Olynthians have been offended, 
if any man had fpoken againſt Philip 
«© at that time when he gave them up [n] 
0 AAR a city e the . former Kings 


: e! Which I had accaſon to, FR When Phi gl 
began to intereſt himſelf in the diſputes between theſe 
ſtates and Lacedemon, the Athenians ſent an embaſſy, 
to endeavour to weaken his Intereſt in Peloponneſus, and 
to diſſuade the Meſſenians and Argians from accepting of 
his interpoſition. On this occaſion. it was, that De- 
moſthenes made che oration from which he no: des 
this paſſage. : 
Ia] Anthemus, This city of Macedon had bot poſ- 
ſeſſed by the „* of Philip from the earlieſt 2 — 
| or 
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«© of Macedon had ever claimed? when he 
« drove out the Athenian colony, and gave 
te them Potidaea? when he took all our re- 
“ ſentment on himſelf, and left them to enjoy 
* our dominions? Did they expect to have 
ce ſuffered thus? had it been foretold, would 
* they have believed it? you cannot think it! 
Vet after a ſhort enjoyment of the territories 
of others, they have been for ever deſpoiled 
[72 
ce 
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of their own, by this man, Inglorious 
& has been their fall, not conquered: only, 
* but betrayed and fold by one another. For 
* thoſe ER correſpondences with tyrants 
c ever portend miſchief to free ſtates. Turn 
4 your eyes, ſaid I, to the Theſſalians! think 
ye, that when he firſt expelled their tyrants, 
„ when he then gave them up [I] Nicaea and 
* Magneſia, that they expected ever to have 
been ſubjected to thoſe governors now im- 
c poſed on them? or that the man who reſtored 
e them to their ſeat in the Amphictyonic 
council, would have deprived them of their 
* own proper revenues? yet that ſuch Was 
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_ we Fo from 1 B. 5. that = 200 years 

before, Amyntas made an offer of Anthemus to Hippias 

the ſon of Piſiſtratus. Tou. 
111 Nicaea. This city of Locris had been given up to 

"_G * m at * 9 of the ſacred war. 
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the event, the world can teſtify. In like 
manner, you now behold Philip laviſhing 


his gifts and promiſes upon you. If you 


cc. 


are wiſe, you will pray that he may never 
appear to have deceived and abuſed you. 
Various are the contrivances for the defence 
and ſecurity of cities: as battlements, and 
walls, and trenches, and every other kind 


of fortification ; all which are the effects of 
labour, and attended with continual ex- 


ce %4+ 


(c 


cc 


* 

cc 
ce 
c«c 
cc 
ce 
cc 


cc 


pence. But there is one common bulwark, 


with which-men of prudence are naturally 
provided, the guard and ſecurity. of all 
people, particularly of free ſtates, againſt the 
aſſaults of tyrants. What is this? Diſtruſt. 
Of this be mindful: to this adhere: pre- 
ſerve this carefully, and no calamity can 
affect you. What is it you ſeek? ſaid I: 


< liberty? And do ye not-perceive that no- 
thing can be more adverſe to this than the 


very titles of Philip? every monarch, every 


ic tyrant is an enemy to liberty, and the op- 


ce 


cc 


poſer of laws. Will ye not then be careful, 
leſt, while ye ſeek to be freed Rom war, 
ye find yourſelves his flayes oP” 


| "Hat altho: they heard: i things, and 


loudly expreſt their approbation ; tho the like 


_—= were frequently urged by the ambaſ- 


ſadors, 
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ſadors, while I was preſent; and probably 
were afterwards repeated; yet ſtill, they have 

no leſs. dependence on the friendſhip and 
the promiſes of Philip. But it is not ſtrange 
that the Meſſenians and ſome of the Pelopon- 
neſians ſhould act contrary to the dictates of 
nature, reaſon, and reflection. Even you, 
who are yourſelves fully ſenſible, and con- 
ſtantly reminded by your public ſpeakers, that 
there are deſigns forming againſt you, that 
the toils of your enemies are ſurrounding you; 


will, I fear, be plunged by your ſupineneſs 
into all thoſe dangers that threaten you: ſo 


vaſtly prevalent is the pleaſure and indulgence 
1 a moment, over all your future intereſts. 
— But as to the courſe neceſſary to be pur- 
1050. prudence requires, that this be debated 
hereafter among yourſelves. At preſent, I 
ſhall propoſe ſuch an anſwer to theſe mi- 
niſters, as may be worthy of your concur- 
rence. LEJ VA SE | - 


* Wld bly 5 Ates to call the 
men before you, who gave thoſe promiſes 
8885 induced you to re the peace. 


For 


g [ K] Though none of the editors take notice of it; in 
this place, the proper officer muſt have propoſed the 
orator s motion in form, Unleſs we ſuppoſe, that this 

oration 


+53 PHILIPPIC Tur SECOND; 
Fot neither would I have -undettaken the em- 
baſſy, nor would you (I am convinced) have 
laid down your arms, had it been ſuſpected 
that Philip would Have acted thus, when he 
had obtained 4 peace. No! the aſſufances he 
then gave, were quite different from his pre- 
ſent actions. There are others alſo to be 
ſummoned. ' Who are theſe? The men; 
who, at my return from the ſecond embaſſy, 
(ſent for the ratification of the treaty) _—_ 
I faw the ſtate abuſed, ' and warned yu of 
your danger, and teſtified the truth, and op- 
poſed with alt my power the giving up Ther- 
mopylae and Phocis ; the men, I ſay, who 
then cried out that I the water-drinker, was 
moroſe and peevith ; but that Philip, if per- 
mitted to paſs; would act agreeably to yout 
leſires; would fortify Theſpia and 'Plataca ; 
"_—_ the 2 ORE of 'T _— J DEN cut __ 


- 


oration has deſcended to us as: "fot as hs ich 
now ſtands, there is a manifeſt want of connection be- 
tween this ſentence, and what follows. OLiver. 


r] Cut thro the Cherſoneſus, . &c. When Cerfobleptes 
has given up the Cherſoneſus to the Athenians, it became 
perpetually expoſed” to the incurfiens of Thrace, The 
only way of putting a ſtop to them was to cut thro' the 
Iſthmus, (for the Thracians had no ſhips.) And this 


Philip promifed to do in favour of the Arhertians and 
their 9 65 a "I'M OUR. 


7 


8 - „„ the 
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the Cherſoneſus at his own expence ; and give 
you up Euboea and Oropus, as an equivalent for 
Amphipolis.— That all this was poſitively 
affirmed, you cannot, I am ſure, forget, tho 
not remarkable for remembering injuries. 
And to compleat the diſgrace, you have en- 
gaged your poſterity to the ſame treaty, in 
full dependence on thoſe ane ; ſo —_— 
have * been ſeduced. 


And now, to what purpoſe do 1 mention 
this? and why do I deſire that theſe men 
ſhould appear I call the Gods to witneſs, 
that without the leaft evaſion I will boldly 
declare the truth Not that by breaking 
out into invectives, I may expoſe myſelf to the 
like treatment, and once more give my old 
enemies an opportunity of receiving Philip's 
gold: nor yet that I may indulge an imperti- 
nent vanity of haranguing. But I apprehend 
the time muſt come, when Philip's actions 
will give you more concern than at preſent. 
His deſigns; I ſee, are ripening: I with my 
apprehenſions may not prove juſt: but I fear 
that time is not far off. And when it will no 
longer be in your power to diſregard events; 
when neither mine nor any other perſon's 
information, but your own knowledge, your 
own Sa will afſure you of the impending 
danger; 
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danger; then will your ſevereſt reſentment 
break forth. And as your ambaſſadors have 
concealed certain things, influenced (as they 
themſelves are conſcious) by corruption; I fear 
that they who endeavour to reſtore what theſe 
men have ruined, may feel the weight of your 
diſpleaſure: for there are ſome, I. find, who 
generally point their anger not at the deſerving 
objects, but thoſe moſt immediately at their 
. 


While our . 3 remain not ok 
lutchy deſperate 3 while it is yet in our power | 
to debate; give me leave to remind you all, 
of one thing, tho none can be ignorant of it. 
——{M] Who was the man that perſuaded 


you to give up Phocis and Thermopylae ? 


which once gained, he alſo gained free acceſs 
for his troops, to Attica and to Peloponneſus : 


and obliged us to turn our thoughts from the 
| rights of Greece, from all - foreign intereſts, 
to a defenfive war, in theſe very territories; 


whoſe approach muſt be ſeverely felt by 
every one of us: and that very day gave birth 
to it : for had we not been then deceived, the 


[Mm] ho was the Man, &c. The perſon pointed at, 
is Aeſchines. Theſe two ſtateſmen accuſed each other, 
when the bad conſequences of this treaty came to be uni- 
verſally felt and acknowledged, 


ſtate 
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ſtate could have nothing to apprehend. His 
naval power could not have been great enough 
to attempt Attica by ſea, nor could he have 
paſſed by land thro' Thermopylae and Phocis. 
But he muſt have either confined himſelf 
within the bounds of juſtice, and lived in a 
due obſervance of his treaty, or have inſtantly 
been involved in a war, equal to that which 
obliged him to ſue for peace. 


Thus much may be ſufficient to recall paſt 
actions to your view. May all the Gods for- 
bid that the event ſhould confirm my ſuſpi- 
cions! for I by no means deſire that any man 
ſhould meet even the deſerved puniſhment of 
his crimes, when the whole community is in 
danger of being involved in his deſtruction. 


End of the SECOND PHILIPPIC. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


N the foregoing oration, the vehemence of 
Demoſthenes determined the Athenians to op- 
Poſe the attempts of Pbilip; and his repre- 

ſentations to the Argians and Meſſenians inſpired 
them with ſu eſprcion, and at length detached them 
from all connexions with Macedon. When Philip 
therefore found bis practices in Peloponneſus un- 
ſucceſsful, be began to turn his thoughts to other 
enterpriſes + to purſue his conqueſts in Thrace, 
and croſs the Athenian intereſt in the Cher ſoneſus. 
This peninſula had, with ſome little interruption, 
been for many years in the hands of the Athenians. 
Cotys, as king of the: country, had lately wreſted 
it from them, and left it in ſucceſſion to his ſon 
 Cerſobleptes, But he being unable to ſupport 
himſelf againſt the power of Philip, refigned it 
again to the Athenians; and they, according to 
cuſtom, ſent in a colony, which the inhabitants 
received, and freely ſhared their lands and habi- 

tations with their new gueſts. We people of 
ins the ** city, however, ſtill aſſerted 
M 3 | their 
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their independence; and when Diopi hes,” the 
head of the Athenian colony, would have reduced 
them by force of arms, had recourſe to Philip 
who > og detached a body of forces to 
their, ſupport. Dropithes conſidered this pro- 
ceeding as an Fs of hoſtility againſt Athens ; and 
without waiting for inſtructions from his ſtate, 
raiſed a confiderable force ; and while Philip 
was engaged in war, in the inland parts of 
Thrace, entered the maritime parts (which were 
his territories) with fire and fuwword, and brought 
off a great booty, which he lodged. ſafe in the, 
Cher ſoneſus. Philip was not at leiſure to repel. 
this inſult > he therefore contented himſelf. with. 
complaining by letters, to the Athenians, f this. 
condutt of their general. The penſioners which. 
he had at Athens, immediately. exerted themſelves 
or their. maſter. They inveighed Joudly againſt. 
Diopitbes, accuſed him of violating the peace 
which then ſubfiſted between them and Philip, of 
involving the Rate in war ; of exattion, rapine, 
and piracy; and preſſed for bis being recalled. 


: Demoſthenes, judging, that at ſuch a juncturt, 
the public intereſt was connected with that of 
Duoputhes, undertakes his defence in the following 
oration ; throws the whole blame of the exattions 
and piracies he is accuſed of, pon the Athenians 
King Nes; turns rr) attention to Philip aud 

his 


= 


IND 

bis boftiliti es; and concludes, that whoever op- 
poſes or diftreſſes him in any manner, does a 
ſervice to the flate; and that, inſtead of diſ 
avowing what Diopithes had done, or directing 
him to diſmiſs his army, they ſhould reinforce 
him, and ſhew the king of Macedon, they know 
how to protect their territories, and to maintain 
the dignity of their country, as well as their 
anceſtors. 


I appears, from the beginning of this oration, 
that before Demoſthenes aroſe, the affair had been 
violently conteſted in the aſſembly. Poſſibly the 
heat of oppoſition added to the natural fire of 
the orator. For the ſtyle of the oration is (in 
my opinion) remarkably animated: and we find 
an extraordinary degree of ſeverity and indig- 
nation breaking out in every part of it. 
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who ſpeak in. public, would never ſuffer 

hatred or affection to influence their coun- 
ſels; but in all that they propoſe, be directed 
by unbiaſed reaſon ; particularly, when affairs 
of ſtate, and thoſe of higheſt moment, are 
; m object of our attention. But ſince there 

are perſons, whoſe ſpeeches are partly dictated | 
by a ſpirit of contention, partly by other like 
motives; it is your duty, Athenians, to exert 
that power which your numbers give you; 
and in all your reſolutions, and in all your 
actions, to conſider only * intereſt of your 


r. 


T. were to be withed, Athenians, that ho 


" 5 preſent. 3 18 Wi that affairs 


of the Cherſonefus, and Philip 8 expedition 
into 
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into "Thrace, which hath now en 1gaged him 
upon the e and Besen of Diopithes. "fs 
to crimes objected to thoſe men, whom our 
laws can puniſh when we pleaſe; I, for my 
part, think it quite indifferent, whether they 
be conſidered now, or at ſome other time; 
nor is this a point to be wolently conteſted, 
by me or any other ſpeaker. But when 
Philip, the enemy of our country, is now 
actually [A] hovering about the Helleſpont, 
with a numerous army, and making 3 
on our dominions, which if one moment neg- 
lected, the loſs may be irreparable; here, our | 
attention is inftantly demanded ; we ſhould re- | 
ſolve,. we ſhould prepare "with all poſſible ex 
pedition, and not run from our main concern, 
in the midſt of foreign. clamours and accu- 
ſations. ” mm | 


1 a 481 eie 218 


1 ame Bee — een at We : 
made in public; but never more, than when' 
1 Pony” apart it nen 1 n in "he _— | 

76 Rabe int? he a E B the ae ; 
we are to underſtand not the ſtreight itſelf, that ſeparates 
Europe from Aſia, but the cities and countries all e 5 
the coaſt. 756.60 THESE SITES 75 96.5 1 Wea 10 chi- 

[B] 1 the ſenate. pin which Demoſthenes had heen,. 
admitted, in the archonſhip of Themiſtocles, a little after 

23 the 
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that there are but two expedients to be pro- 
paſod, either abſolutely to declare war, or o 
continue in peace. The point is this: if F | 
acts as one in amity with us; if he does nat. 
keep poſſeſſion of our dominions, contrary to 
his treaty ; if he is not every where ſpiriting up 
enemies againſt us; all debates are at an end; 
we are undoubtedly obliged to live in peace, 
and I find it perfectly agreeable to you. But 
if the articles of our treaty, ratified by the 
moſt ſolemn oaths, remain upon record, open 
to public inſpection; if it appears, that long 
before the departure of Diopithes and his co- 
lony, who are now accuſed of involving us 
in a war, Philip had unjuſtly ſeized many of 
our poſſeſſions, (for which, I appeal to your 
own decrees ;) if, ever ſince that time, he has 
been conſtantly arming himſelf with all the 
powers of Greeks and Barbarians, to deſtroy 
us; what do theſe men mean, who affirm we 
are either abſolutely to declare war, or to ob- 
ſerve the peace? You, have no choice at all; 
you have but one juſt and neceſſary meaſure 


to purſue, which they induſtriouſly paſs over. 
And Wee is gin? to pe K n n. 
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Unleſs" they will affirm, that while Philip 
keeps from Attica and [e] the Piraeus, he does 
our ſtate no injury, makes no war againſt us. 
If it be thus they ſtate the bounds of peace and 
juſtice, we muſt all acknowledge that their 
ſentiments are inconſiſtent with the common 
rights of mankind, with _ ec 10 the 
u ee bas 


Beſides, | they 3 amm their 
own accuſation of Diopithes. For ' ſhall 
Philip be left at full liberty to purſue all his 
other deſigns, provided he keeps from Attica; 
and ſhall not Diopithes be permitted to aſſiſt 
the Thracians? and if he does, ſhall we accuſe 
him of involving us in a war? But this is 
their W 1985 e our r foreign aL ak com- 


5 a T2 


del Tie 8 This is tides firſt time the orator 
mentions this celebrated port at Athens. It was at firſt 
detached from the city, but afterwards joined to, it, by 
two long walls which the Greeks called the Legs of the 
Piraeus ; und from that time, by the advice of The- 
miſtocles, the Athenians made this their principal harbour. 
It could contain 400 ſhips of war; was well fortified, 
and furniſhed with a market, to. which all the trading 
part of Greece reſorted. Hiſtorians call it the triple port, 
for it really contained three: the firft called Kap, from 
an hero of that name: the ſecond Appo/ierer, from two, | 
temples of Venus that were erected in it: nee 
becauſe it ay the anart Jr yorte, it 7 140 OURS: 
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te mit outrageous; devaſtations on the Helleſ- 
0 pont: Diopithes, without regard to juſtice, 
« ſeizes and plunders veſſels! Theſe things 
* muſt not be. ſuffered !” Be it fo: I ac- 

quieſe! but while they are labouring to have 
our troops diſbanded, by inveighing againſt 
that man, whoſe care and induſtry ſupport 
them: (if they really ſpeak from a regard to 
Juſtice) they ſhould ſhew us, that if we yield 
to their remonſtrances, Philip s army will alſo 
be diſbanded: elſe, it is apparent that theix 
whole aim is to reduce the ſtate to thoſe cir- 
cumſtanees which have occaſioned all the 
loſſes we have lately ſuffered. For, be aſſured 
of this; that nothing hath given Philip ſuch 
advantage over us, as his ſuperior vigilance 

in improving all opportunities. For, as he is 
conſtantly ſurrounded by his troops, and his 
mind 1 engaged in projecting” his 
deſigns, he can, in a moment, - ſtrike the 
blow where he pleaſes. But. we wait till 
ſome event alarms us: then we are in 
motion, then we prepare. To this alone 1 
can impute it, that the conqueſts he hath 
lately made, he now enjoys in full ſecurity; 
while all your efforts are too late, all your 
vaſt” ere ineffectual - . Jour attempts have 
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; and the conſe- 
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174 be ORATION on de 
quences of your miſconduct are ſtill farther 
en by che OS.” Hh 


Know then, Athehlanse that all our orators 
alledge at preſent is but words, but idle pre- 
tences. Their whole deſigns, their whole en- 
deavours are to confine you within the city; 
that while we have no forces in the field, 
| mut nt: be at full liberty to act as he 
Conſider the preſent poſture of af- 


fairs. Philip is now ſtationed in Thrace, at 


che head of a large army; and (as we are 
here informed) ſends for reinforcements from 
Macedon and Theſſaly. Now, ſhould he 
watch the blowing of the Eteſian winds, and 
march his forces to Byzantium, and inveſt it; 
in the firſt place, can you imagine that the 
— would perfiſt in their preſent folly; 
or that they would not have recourſe to you 
for N . cannot x think it. No: 11 if 
| | ' 


11 ** 9 was a ee = fs confiled i in; Bc, 

1 the third year of the 105th olympiad, the Byzantines 
entered into a league with Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, 
againſt the Athenians, and withdrew themſelves from 
their dominion. This is what Demoſthenes calls their 
fall and extravagance. They had reaſon to think the 
Athenians would regard them as rebellious ſubjects, and 
treat them with the reſentment of offended ſovereigns ; 
- however, ſays the _— if they were reduced to the 
+ : | & alternative 
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there was a people; i in whom, they. leſs. con- 
fided tham in us; they would receive even theſe 
into their city, rather than give it up to him: 

unleſs prevented by the quicknefs of his attack. 
And, ſhould | we, be. —_ to ſail. thither, 
ſhould there be no; forces ready, to ſupport 
them, nothing can prevent their ruin 
« But the Extravagance, and folly of theſe, men 
« exceed all bounds.” - grant it. Yet ſtill 
they. ſhould be ſecured from danger ; for this 
1s the intereſt. of our ſtate. Befides, it is by 


no. means clear, that he will not march into 


the, Cherſoneſus itſelf. On the contr ALY if 


we may judge from the letter which he ſent 
to you, he 1 is determined to oppoſe us in that 
country. If then the forces ſtationed there 
be Kill kept, up, we, may defend our own do- 
winions, and infelt thoſe of our enemy z if 
they! be once diſperſed and broken, what ſhall 
we do, if he attempts the. Cherſoneſus ?—— 
— Ering Diopithes to a trial. And hoy 


will that ſerve us?. No: but we will 
6 * diſpatch. ſuccours from hence: What 


" akernafive of Acker Jubaititing to Philip, e or having 
«recourſe to you for protection, they would without he- 
« ſitation chuſe the latter.“ The event confirmed his 
prediction. Philip beſieged Byzantium, the Byzantines 
had recourſe to the Athenians, and Phocion at "the head 
of their wats Wen . to raiſe the A "TOs 
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if the winds. prevent us 2 But he will 
« not turn his arms thither. —— Who will 


7 de ur ſurety for this! 7 Conſider, Athenians ! 


is not the ſeaſon of the year approaching, in 
which it is thought by ſome, that you are 


to withdraw your forces from the Helleſpont, 


and abandon it to Philip? But ſuppoſe, (for 
this too merits our attention) that at his return 


From Thrace, he ſhould neither bend his force 


againſt the Cherſoneſus, nor Byzantium ; but 


fall on Chalcis or Megara, as he lately did I] 
upon Oreum; which would be the wiſer 


courſe, to oppoſe him here, and make Attica 


the ſeat of war, or to find him employment 


abroad * think, the latter. 
Let theſe Mins fink deep into our . 


| and let-us not raiſe invidious clamours againſt 
thoſe forces which Diopithes is endeavouring 
to keep up for the ſervice of his country; or 


attempt to break them: let us rather prepare 
to reinforce them ; grant their general the 
neceſſary ſupplies of money, and in every 


other inſtance favour his deſigns with an 
Hoary: * e d this Aer Pana 


b 1 wy be 8 42 upon . In he ied Philip- 


'1 pic, we ſhall find a particular account of the manner in _ 


Vue he reduced this city to his obedience. | 
to 
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to Philip : which would be moſt agreeable 
to you, that the forces commanded by Dio- 


Fc pithes—(of whatever kind they 5 for 1 
will not diſpute on that head). * «ſhould con- 


« tinue in full ſtrength and good eſteem, at 
*, Athens, and be reinforced. by, detachments 
« from the city; or that the clamours and 
i invetives. of ſome. perſons. ſhould” prevail 
« to have them broken and diſbanded . 7 
think he would chuſe this latter. And are 


ä 


Philip would. enticat the Gods. to Sang him? 
and if fo, is it fill a queſtion, . whence oL 
Ciſtreſſes have ardent pai 


fo ' 
E? £* 14 hs. 24 17 2 7 «+ $ 


w 


. me entreat you to examine the pre ent 
Nate, of Athens, With an unbia d. freedom ; 
to confider,, how. we are adding, and how. gur 
affairs are conducted. Me neither are willing 
to raiſe contributions, por de we, dare to take 


4.0 3 C&AF 


the. fields. nor c, do, we ſpare the public funds, 
nor do we grant ſupplies to. Diopithes, nor do 
ave Approve of thoſe ſublidics he hath Procureg 
bimſelf: but we malign bim, we pry into We 
” deſigns, . and watch his motions. Thus 

Procecd, quite.regardleſs « of our intereſts; ang] 
wwhile,/in RY, we. extol thoſe 8 who 
ee 189k of, their country,; our AaQions 


fayour their oppoſers. It is uſual, when'a 
On ſpeaker 


. 


— 


777. p 7— POO AE D< tr HI rn wen wes 
mm yory 4 
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f. 0 Files to aſk him, What are we to 
do? Give me leave to propoſe the like 
queſtion | to yo: * What am I to fay?” For 
if you neither raiſe contributions, nor take 
he field, nor ſpare the public funds, not 
grant ſubſidies to Diopithes, nor approve of 
oſe p proviſions he hath made himſelf, nor 
take he due care of our intereſts, I have no- 
thing to fay, If you grant ſuch unbounded 
Iicence to informs, a8 even to Uſer to their 


1 . 


0 


But it is $4 to jo of to 2 of. you 
thee effect of this behaviour: (I ſhall ſpeak 
Ki an, undaunted freedom, for in no other 

ner can 1 ſpeak. )——=It has been the edfi> 
525 nden of all the. commanders who have 
tailed from this city, (if J advance a falfchood, 
let me Feet the ſevereſt unifhment) to take 
money from the Chians, and from the 
Exythrians, and from any people that would 
ive it; I mean of the inhabitants of Afia. 
"They who have but one or two ſhips, take a 


talent; they who command a greater force, raiſe 


; © IN 


A larger. contribution. And the people who 


925 2 money, whether, more. or les, do 
not 


8 * — 
"% , C 
ff * 
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not giveit for nothing; 3 (they are not ſo mad) 
go; it is the price they pay, to ſecure their 
trading veſſels from rapine and piracy, to pro- 
vide them with the neceffary convoys, and the 
like; however they may pretend friendſhip 
and affection, and dignify thoſe payments witk 
the name of free gifts.” It is therefore evident, 
that as Diopithes is ät the head of a con- 
fiderable power, tlie fame contributions will 
be granted to him. Elſe, how ſhall he pay 
ſoldiers? how ſhall he maintain them, who 
receives nothing from you, and has nothing of 
his own? from the ſkies? no; but. from 
what he can collect, and he „ and borrow. 
So that the whole ſcheme. © of "bis accuſers i is 
to warn all people to grant. him nothing; as 
he is to ſuffer puniſhrivent for (crimes yet to 
be committed, not for any he hath' already 
committed, or in which he "hath already 
aſſiſted: This is the meaning of their cla- 
mours: & He is going to form Gage! he 
e leaves the Greeks" expoſed,” Have theſe 
men alt this tenderneſs for cke Grecian co- 
tonies ; of Alla? They then prefer the in⸗ 
tereſts of foreigners to that of their own 
ecuntfy.? This Hirſt he die caſe," if they pte⸗ 
bail 0. Rate aflötller Seueral ſent to the Hel. 

; i ee ieee if 
mige N. a2 he 
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he is A of piracy, [x] one Wits edict, 
Athenians, a ſingle edict will put a ſtop 


to ſuch proceedin gs. This is the voice of our 
laws; that ſuch offenders ſhould [G] be im- 
peached; and not oppoſed with ſuch vaſt pre- 
. of ſhips and money; (this would 
be the height of madneſs:) it is againſt. our 
enemies, whom the laws cannot touch, that 


out our napies, and 1 — 5 our ens. 
But, when citizens have offended, we can 


dense, e Kan p: knprasd, laben we cn. e 
ty OE" 1 : - Theſe 


Ts}, One = ie. Tn: the et Tindur, n 
this place may either ſignify the tablet which was fixed up 
in public, ing a citation of the accuſed party, and 
an account of the erimes of which he was accuſed; or 
that which was given to the judges who ſat on his trial, 
to write their Je ne non. 1 have 281 che firſt ay 
theſe ſenſes. 3 
[o] That ſucb off eaters Pooh bo iorfeacbeds: The Greek 
words Esa, and !Eiaſyenia,: which T haye tranſ- 
lated to impeach, and impeachment, are terms in the Athe- 
nian judicature; and relate to thoſe particular kind of 
actions, which were not referred to. any court of juſtice, 
but immediately brought before. the ſenate of 500, or aſ- 
ſembly of the people, and fometimes before the Archon: 
and in which, both the accuſation. and defence ' Were made 

by, word, of mouth, withqut any written articles, £0 
[u] Fe can recall. In the ri inal we. hav the Ildpenoc, 
that i is, the Gally called fo (from the hero Paralus, who 
_ Theſeus ſignalized himſelf againſt the Thebans). 
The 
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Theſe are arms ſufficient; theſe are the mea- 
ſures befitting men of prudence : they who 
would raiſe diſorder and confuſion in the 
ſtate, may have recourſe to ſuch as theſe men 
e 7 


* 4 


But, . as it is, to have woch men 
among us, yet the dreadful circumſtance of 
all is this. You aſſemble here, with minds fo 
diſpoſed, that, if any one accuſes Diopithes, or 
In] Chares, or [1] Ariſtophon, or any citizen 

. whatever, 


The Athenians had two gallies, the Salaminian, and pa- 
ralian, appointed for the moſt preſſing occaſions of the 
ſtate. In alluſion to this uſage, Pericles was called the 
Salaminian Gally, becauſe he affected to appear in public 
only upon extraordinary emergencies. When Lyſander 
had beaten the Athenian fleet at the Helleſpont, the Pa- 
ralian gally was diſpatched with the melancholy news to 
the people. And when Alcibiades was recalled from 
Sicily, to defend himſelf againſt the charge of impiety, 
the Salaminian gally was ordered to bring him home. 
Both the one and the other were employed to recall 
1 generals as were ſuperſedel. Four. 


Cu] Or Charet. This apology (ys monſieur Tourreil) 
favours a little of faction and cabal: their ill ſucceſs might 
with great j1 uſtice have been charged upon Chares. In- 
deed — 5 5 have been expected from a general no 
les incapable than luxurious, who in all his military ex- 
N peditions drew after him à train of muſicians, whom he 
kept in pay at the expence of his troops? accordingly his : 
* enterprizes were unſucceſsful; and, to crown all his miſ- 
| * 


— 
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Whatever, as the cauſe of our misfortunes, 
you inſtantly break forth into acclamations and 
epplauſe. But if a man ſtands forth, and thus 
declares the truth, this is all trifling, Athe- 
% nians ! It is to Philip we owe our cala- 
4 mities: he hath plunged us in theſe diffi- 
e eulties: for had he obſerved his treaty, 
ur ſtate would be in perfect tranquillity.” 
This you cannot deny; but you hear it with 
the utmoſt grief, as if it were the account of 
ſome dreadful misfortune. The cauſe is this; 
(for when I am to urge the intereſt of my 
Country, let me ſpeak boldly.) Certain per- 
ſons, who have been entruſted with public 
affairs, have for a long time paſt rendered you 
daring and terrible, in council; but, in all 
affairs of war, wretched and contemptible. 
Hence it is, that if a citizen, ſubject to your 


— —_ = 


= \ — 0, 5 — — — — — 
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carriages, be Jolt che battle af. Chaeronea.,, And yet this 
Chares was able to ſupport himſelf to the laſt, by the 


credit of thoſe orators who protected him. | 
[1] Or Ariſtophon. Another Athenian general. Ariſtotle 
(Rhet. I. 2. c. 23.) mentions a ſmart anſwer made to him 
by Iphicrates. Ariſtophon accuſed him of having betrayed 
the fleet which he commanded. Iphicrates, with that con- 

- fidence which an eſtabliſhed reputation inſpires, aſked him, 
would you be guilty ſucbh a piece of treachery? By no 
meant, anſwered he. What! returned the other, can Ipbi- 
 rratt#"bave” committed what Arifophon would refuſe to d 
Try aye TIC Wl 4 41 Ton. 
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'own power and juriſdiction, be pointed mut as 
the author of your misfortunes, you hear the 
accuſation with applauſe ; but if they are 
charged upon a man, who muſt firſt be con- 
quered before he can be puniſhed, then you 
are utterly diſconcerted: that truth is too ſe- 
vere to be borne. Your miniſters, Athenians, 
ſhould take a quite | contrary courſe. They 
ſhould render you gentle and humane in 
council, where the rights of citizens and allies 
come before you: in military affairs, they 
ſhould inſpire you with fierceneſs and intre- 
pidity ; for here you are engaged with enemies, 
with armed troops. But now, by leading you 
gently on to their purpoſes, by the moſt abject 
compliance with your humours, they have fo 
formed and moulded you, that in your aſ- 
ſemblies you are delicate, and attend but to 
flattery and entertainment; in your affairs, you 
find yourſelves threatened withe: AR 25 
dan ger. 


And now, in the n name of 3 [x] "a 
poſe that the ſtates of Greece ſhould thus 
ne an account of thoſe opportunities 

5 N. +. e which 


(EI Suppoſe 5 the WR of Gneace, bead thus, 45 
mand, &c. After the taking of Olynthus, when the 


Athenians were at laſt prevailed upon to declare war in 
oy form 
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. Te RATION: n . 
Which your indoletce hath loſt e Men of 
Athens! you are ever ſending embaſſies to 
us; you aſſure us that Philip is projecting 
„our ruin, and that of all the — gta von 
*'warn us to guard againſt this man's deſigns. 
(And, it is too true, we have done thus.) 
* But, O moft wretched of mankind! when 
«this man had been ten months detained 
* abroad; when ſickneſs, and the ſeverity of 
e winter, and the armies of his enemies, ren- 
t dered it impoſſible for him to return home; 
505 you neither reſtored the liberty of Euboea, 
t nor recovered any of your own dominions. 
* But while you fit at home in perfect eaſe 
«and health, (if ſuch a ſtate may be called 
c health) Euboea is commanded by his two 
«tyrants [L]; the one, Juſt oppoſite to Attica, 
ah to o keep you or? pom 1 in awe; the Ane, 


form zeln Philip, ey ſent ide to An he hal 
of Greece to repreſent the danger of his growing power, 
and to engage them to join againſt him. From hence the 
orator takes occaſion to introduce this beautiful Proſopo- 
poeia, by which he throws out the bittereſt reproaches 
againſt his countrymen, ſo artfully,” as not to give them 


offence, and yet at the ſame time ſets the ſhamefulneſs 


of their miſconduct in the ſtrongeſt ligt. Tour. 
75 By bis two tyrants. "Philiſtides and Clitarchus; the 


one fed at Eretria, oppoſite to Attica ; the other at 


Oreum, over e Scyathus, an iſland Ae to 
Athens. M LE 
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«to. oppoſe even this. No; you have ſub- 
mitted; you have been inſenſible to your 
* rongs; you have fully declared, that if 
4 Philip were ten times to die, it would not 
* inſpire you with the leaſt degree of vigour, 
* Why then theſe embaſſies,” theſe accuſa- 
« tions, all this unneceſſary trouble, to us? 
If they ſhould ſay this, what could we — 
d daf n e eee 1 dee argv 


We een among us, inks yi a 
ſpeaker fully confuted by aſſcing, What then 
ce is to be done?“ to whom I anſwer, with 
the utmoſt truth and juſtneſs, not what we 
are now doing. But I ſhall be more 
explicit; if n mou be as e to 5 
e advice. N TeTf 1 n 


5 -Firſ then, nee * * teins 
— theſe truths. That Philip does commit 
28 1 _ | and | oy violated” the 
of his. crimes NR 3 is the W 
enemy of this whole city, of the ground on 
which this city ſtands; of every inhabitant 
within theſe walls; even of thoſe who imagine 
themſelves bel in his favour. If they 
doubt this, let them think of Euthycrates and 
Boy | Luaſthenes, 
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unden the Olynthians. They eee 
the neareſt to his heart, the moment they be- 
trayed their country, were diſtinguiſhed only 
hy the ſuperior cruelty of their death. But it 
is againſt our conſtitution, that his arms are 
principally directed; nor, in all his ſchemes, 
in all his actions, hath he any thing fo im- 
mediately in view, as to ſubvert it. And there 
is in ſome ſort a neceſſity for this. He knows 
full well, that his conqueſts, however great and 
extenſive, can never be ſecure, while you con- 
tinge free ; but that, if once he meets with 
any accident, (and every man is ſubject to 
many, ) all thoſe whom he hath forced into 
his ſervige, will inſtantly revolt, and fly to 
you for protection. For you are not naturally 
diſpoſed to graſp at empire yourſelves; but to 
fruſtrate the ambitious attempts of others; to 
be eyer ready to oppoſe uſurpation, and aſſert 
the: liberty af mankind; this is -your peculiar 
character. And therefore it is not without 
regret that he ſees, in your freedom, a ſpy 
upon the incidents of his wenne : 4185 18 85 
* e weak or ag TI 


| e S N 
10 Wein firſt. 9 ea we are tad 
ſider him as the enemy of our ſtate, the im- 
cant enemy of our free conſtitution. No- 

ft ſenſe of this can give 


öl. you 
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you a true, vigorous, and active ſpirit, In the 
next place be aſſured, that every thing he is 
now labouring, every thing he is concerting, 
he is concerting againſt our city; and that 
wherever any man oppoſes him, he oppoſes 
an attempt againſt theſe walls. For none of 
you can be weak enough to imagine that 
Philip's defires are centered in thoſe paltry 
villages of Thrace; (for what name elſe can 
one give to [M] Drongilus and Cabyle and 
Maſtira, and all thoſe places he is now re- 
ducing to his obedience ?) that he endures the 
ſeverity of toils and ſeaſons, and braves the 
utmoſt dangers for theſe; and has no deſigns 
upon the ports, and the arſenals, and the navies, 
and the ſilver- mines, and all the other revenues 
of Athens; but that he will leave them for you 
to enjoy; while, for ſome wretched hoards of 
grain in the cells of Thrace, he takes up his 
ON.” in 151 the horrors of a dun- 
If geon? 

0045 Por * name aſe 6 can one give to Drongilus and 
Calyle and Maſtira, & c. Drengilus and Cabyle, however 


the orator affects to treat them with contempt, are yet 
mentioned in hiſtory. As to Maſtira, it is entirely un- 


known: hence Harpocration ſuggeſted, that inſtead of 
Maſtira we ſhould read Baſtira; A town of Thrace of 


that name having been mentioned in a hiſtory of Philip, 
| Written 'by Anaximenes, a work long time loſt, . Tous. 

[8] In the horrors of @ dungeon. In the original it is in 
A Barathrum. There was a ditch ar cavern in Athens of 


4331 | that 
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188 The ORATION on the 
geon? Impoſſible! No; theſe and all his 
expeditions are really intended to e the 
ae * Athens. | 
Let us then approve ourſelves men of 
wiſdom ; and, fully perſuaded: of theſe truths, 
let us ſhake off our extravagant and dangerous 
ſupineneſs. Let us ſupply. the neceſſary ex- 
pences; let us call upon our allies ; let us take 
all poſſible meaſures for keeping up a regular 
army: ſo that, as he has his force conſtantly 
| prepared to injure and enſlave the Greeks, 
yours too may be ever ready to protect and 
aſſiſt them. If you depend upon occaſional 
detachments, you cannot ever expect the leaſt 
degree of ſucceſs: you muſt keep an army 
conſtantly on-foot, provide for its maintenance, 
appoint public treaſures, and by all poſſible 
means ſecure your military funds: and, " while 
theſe officers account for all diſpurſements, let 
your generals be bound to anſwer for the con- 
duct of the war. Let theſe be your meaſures, 
theſe your reſolutions, and you will compel 
Philip to live in the real obſervance of an 


that name, into which criminals were Wc tee. 80 
that by this figure he not only repreſents the dreadful and 
deadly nature of the country, but at the ſame time ſets 
Philip in the light of a wicked wretch, * were the 
vileſt and moſt j ; ignominious fate, r . Tous. 


g _ 
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equitable peace, and to confine himſelf to his 
own kingdom, (which is moſt for our in- 


tereſt,) or We n 2 him _ N 55 


terms. . 17 

"If any man n thinks that the meaſures 1 pro- 
23 will require great expence, and be at- 
tended: with much toil” and trouble; he thinks 
juſtly. Vet let him conſider, what conſe- 
quences muſt attend the ſtate, if theſe mea- 
ſures be neglected; and it will appear, that 
we ſhall really be gainers, by engaging heartily 
in this cauſe. Suppoſe ſome God ſhould be 
our ſurety, (for no mortal ought to be relied 
om, in an affair of ſuch moment) that if we 
continue quiet, and give up all our intereſts, 
he will not at laſt turn his arms againſt us; it 
would yet be ſhameful; it would (I call all 
the powers of heaven to witneſs!) be un- 
worthy of you, unworthy. the dignity of your 
"country, and the glory of your anceſtors, to 
abandon the reſt of Greece to ſlavery, for the 


fake of private eaſe. I, for my part, would 


die, rather than propoſe ſo mean a conduct: 
however, if there be any other perſon who 
will recommend it, be it ſo; neglect your 


"defence; give up your intereſts! but if there 


is no ſuch counſellor; if, on the contrary, we 
all foreſee, that the farther this man is ſuffered 


to 
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to extend his conqueſts, the more formidable 
and powerful enemy we muſt find in hirn; 
why" this reluctance? why do we delay? or 
when, my countrymen, will we perform out 
duty? Muſt ſome neceſſity compel us? What 
one may call the neceſſity of — not only 

preſſes us now, but hath long fines been felt: 
that of ſlaves, it is to be wiſhed, may never 
approach us. And hew do theſe differ? To 
a freeman, the diſgrace of paſt miſconduct is 
the moſt urgent neceſſity: to a flave, ſtripes 
and bodily pains." Far be this from ot. * 
. N to be IO 1 2 


Aeta y Was 505 
whole conduct of certain pelidieians : 2 * 1 
ſpare them, One thing only I fhall obſerve. 
The moment that Philip is mentioned, there 
is ſtill one ready to ſtart up, and cry, Wat 
. 1 happineſs to live in peace]! how grievous 
< the maintenance of a great any ! certain 
e perſons have deſigns upon our treaſury” 
Thus they delay your reſolutions, and give 
him fall liberty to act as he pleaſes: hence 
you gain eaſe and indulgenee for the preſent; 
(which 1 fear may at ſome time prove too 
dear a purchaſe ;) ard theſe men recommend 
themſelves to your favour,” and are well paid 
for their ſervice, | But in my opinion there is 
2 8 no 
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ined. e ede eee W 
Fea already thoroughly perſuaded. Let it 


be recommended to him; whois committing 
hoſtilities : if he can be prevailet# on, you are 
ready to coneur:::;Nor:ſhould- we think thoſe 
expences grievous: which our ſecurity requires; 
but the: conſequences which muſt ariſe, if ſuch 


enpences be denied. Then as to plundering 


our treaſury, this! mwft be prevented, by en- 
truſting-it to a proper guard: not by neglecting 
dur Affhirs. For my own part, Athenians, I 
am filled with indignation, when. I find ſole 
perſons expreſſing their impatience; as if our 
treaſures were expoſed to plunderers; and yet 
utterly unaffetted at the progreſs of Philip, 
who's ſucceffively plundering every ſtate of 
Greece; and tiis, that he we e fall —_ 
WER CO NA Pa CE eb S1 08 
© What then ein be 10 en FRA 
4 notwithſtanding all his manifeſt; hoſtilities, 
all his acts of ;xiolence, all the places he hath 
taken from us, theſe men will not acknow=- 
tedye that he has acted unjuſtly, and that he is 
at war with us; but accuſe thoſe of embroiling 
you in a wär, who call upon you to oppoſe 
him, and to. cheek) his progreſs ? I will tell 


you. That popular teſentrnent- which may 


ee any enn cireumſtances With 
21 which 
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accuſers, inſtead of meeting the puniſhment 
due to their preſent” practices. This is the 


The ORA TIN on he 
W war outs berech- en 


deſſary, abſolutely neceſſary, that a war ſhould 


be attended with many ſuch diſagrecable cir- 
eumſtances) they Ree, caſt upon your faithful 
counſellors, that you may paſs ſentence upon 
them, inſtead of oppoſing Fhilip; and they turn 


meaning of their clamours, that certain perſons 


ſhould involve you in a war: hence have they 
raiſed all theſe cavils and debates. I know 
full well, that before any Athenian had ever 
moved you to declare war againſt him, 160 


ſeized many of our dominions; and 


now! ſent aſſiſtance to the Cardians. If you 


are reſolved to diſſemble your ſenſe of his 
Hoſtilities, he would be the weakeſt of man- 
kind, if he attempted to contradict you. But 
ſuppoſe he marches directly againſt us, what 
will we ſay in that caſe? He will! ſtill aſſure 


us that he is not at war: ſuch were his pro- 
feflions to the people of Oreum, When his 


forces were in the heart of their country 3 
and to thoſe of Pherae, until the moment that 
he attacked their walls; and thus he at firſt 


amuſed the Olynthians, until he had marched 


his army into their territory. And will you 
Kill inſiſt, even in ſuch à caſe, that they who 
call _ us to n! dur country, ate em- 


i ys Xe, 
1 


broiling 
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broiling us in a war? Then flayery is in- 


evitable. There is no other medium between 


an obſtinate refuſal to take arms, on your part, 


and a determined reſolution to attack us, on 
the part of our enemy. | 


| Nor is the Janger which threatens us the- 


fame with that of other people. It is not the 
conqueſt of Athens which Philip aims at: no; 
it is our utter extirpation. He knows full 


well, that ſlavery is a ſtate you would not, or, 
if you were inclined, you could not ſubmit to; 


for ſovereignty i is become habitual to you. - Nor 
is he ignorant, that, at any unfavourable junc- 
ture, you have more power to obſtruct his en- 
terprizes, than the whole world beſides, 


Let us then be aſſured, that we are con- 


tending for the very being of our ſtate; let 

this inſpire us with abhorrence of thoſe who 
have ſold themſelves to this man ; and let 
them feel the ſeverity of public juſtice : for it 


is not, it is not poſſible to conquer our foreign 


enemy, until we have puniſhed thoſe traitors 
who are ſerving him, within our walls. Elſe, 

while we ſtrike on theſe, as ſo many obſtacles, 
our enemies muſt neceſſarily prove ſuperior to 


us——And whence is it that he dares treat 


you with inſolence, (I « cannot give his preſent 


pf conduct 
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2 £94; The ORATION on the | 
canidurt any other name,) that he utters me- 
naces againſt you, while to others he does acts 
- of kindneſs (to deceive them at leaſt, if for no 
other purpoſe)? Thus, by heaping favours 
on the Theſſalians, he hath reduced them to 
their preſent ſlavery. It is not poſſible to re- 
count the various artifices, by which he abuſed 
the wretched Olynthians, from his firſt in- 
ſidious gift of Potidaea. But now he ſeduced 
the Thebans to his party, by making them 
maſters of Boeotia, and eaſing them of a great 
and grievous war. And thus, by being gra- 
tified in ſome favourite point, theſe people 
are either involved in calamities known to the 
whole world, or wait with ſubmiſſion for the 
moment when ſuch calamities are to fall upon 
them. I do not recount all that you yourſelves 
have loſt, Athenians! but in the very con- 
cluſion of the peace, how have you been de- 
not Phocis, was not Thermopylae, were not 
our Thracian dominions, Doriſcum, Serrium, 
1 lo] even our ally Cerſobleptes, all wreſted 
wie us? Is e not at © nA time in er 


L And even our 0 i The ka treaty of 
peace, between Philip and the Athenians, was concluded 
without giving Cerſöbleptes (then in alliance with Athens) 
an opportunity of acceding to it: ner was any proviſion 
© 3AIUTTS 8 made 
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of Cardia ? and does he not avow it? Whence 
is it, I ſay, that he treats you in ſo ſingular a 
manner ? Becauſe our's is the only ſtate where 
there is allowed full liberty to plead the cauſe 
of an enemy; and the man who ſells his 
country, may harangue ſecurely, at the very 
time that you are ſpoiled of your dominions. 
It was not ſafe to ſpeak for Philip at Olynthus, 
until the people of Olynthus had been gained 
by the ſurrender of Potidaea. In Theſſaly, it 
was not ſafe to ſpeak for Philip, until the 
Theffalians had been gained by the expulſion 
of their tyrants, and the recovery of their rank 
of Amphictyons; nor could it have been ſafely 
attempted at Thebes, before he had reſtored 
Boeotia, and extirpated the Phocians. But at 
Athens, altho he hath robbed us of Amphi- 
polis, and the territory of Cardia; tho he awes 
us with his fortifications in Euboea; tho he is 
now upon his march to [>] Byzantium ; yet 
his partizans may ſpeak for Philip without any 
danger. tends ſome of them, from the 
- meaneſt e have on a ſudden riſen to 


. ny" by i it Gur his ſecurity and protection. By this means 
Philip found himſelf at liberty to turn his arms againſt him, 
and a few years after drove him from his N and 
obliged him to become his tributary. 


Ls] To Byzantium: - See *  introduition to we fol- 
lowing oration. 
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1566 The ORATION on the 
affluence; ſome, from obſcurity and diſgraee, 


to eminence and honour: while you, on the 


contrary, from glory, have ſunk into mean- 
neſs; from riches, to poverty: for the riches 
of a ſtate J take to be its allies; its credit, its 
connexions; in all which you are poor. And 
by your neglect of theſe, your utter inſenſibi- 
lity- to your wrongs, he is become fortunate 
and great, the terror of Greeks and Barba- 
rians; and you abandoned and deſpiſed; [ 
ſplendid indeed in the abundance of your 


markets; but as to any real proviſion for your 


_— ep deficient. 


Te] Slade indeed in the r Wy &c. They who 
3 Philip's intereſt in the Athenian aſſembly, were 
ever urging the fallen condition of their country, and the di- 
honour of ſuffering another power to wreſt chat preeminence 
from her which had been enjoyed for ages. The ſpeakers 
on the other ſide at firſt affected to deſpiſe the power of 
Philip, or inſiſted on the ſincerity and uprightneſs of his 
intentions. But now, when, the danger became too ap- 
parent, and his deſigns too flagrant to be diſſembled, it 
appears that they had recourſe to other arguments. They 
endeavoured to confine the views of the Athenians to 
what paſſed within their own walls; diſplayed the ad- 
vantages of their trade, the ene ſtate of their com- 
merce ; and perhaps recommended it as their true policy, 
to attend only to theſe, without making themſelves” a 
party in the quarrels. of others, or loading the ſtate with 
the expence: of maintaining wars to ra * * 
and intereſt 1 wann bo 301 
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There are ſome orators, I find, who view 
your intereſts and their own in a quite different 
light. They would perſuade you to continue 
quiet, whatever injuries are offered to you: 
they themſelves cannot be quiet, though no 
one offers them the leaſt injury. When ons 
of theſe men riſes, I am ſure to hear, What! 
will you not propoſe your decree? will you 
< not venture? No; you are timid; you 
< want true ſpirit. I own, indeed, lam 
not, nor would I chuſe to be a bold, an im- 
portunate, an audacious ſpeaker. ' And yet, 
if I miſtake not, I have more real courage 
than they who manage your affairs with this 
raſh hardineſs. For he who, neglecting the 
the public intereſts, is engaged only in trials, 
in confiſcations, in rewarding, in acculing, 
does not act from any principle o of courage; 
but, as he never ſpeaks but to gain your favour, 
never propoſes meafures that are attended with 
the leaſt hazard: in this he has a pledge of 
his ſecurity; and therefore is he daring. But 
he who, for his country's good, oftentimes op- 
poſes your inclinations; who gives the moſt ſa- 
lutary, tho not always the moſt agreeable 
counſel ; Who purſues thoſe meaſures whoſe 
ſucceſs depends more on fortune than on pru- 
dence, and is yet willing to be accountable for 
the event; this is the man of courage, this is 
e oY the 
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the true patriot : not they who, by flattering 
your paſſions, have loſt the moſt important 
- Intereſts of the ſtate: men whom I am ſo far 
from imitating, or deeming citizens of worth, 
that ſhould this queſtion be propoſed to me, 
© What ſervices have you done your country i” 
tho' I might recount the gallies I have fitted 
out, and [R] the public entertainments I have 
exhibited, and the contributions I have paid, 
and [s] the captives I have ranſomed, and 
many like acts of benevolence, I would yet 
paſs them all by, and only ſay, that my publio 
conduct hath ever been directly oppoſite to 
theirs. I might, like them, have turned ac- 
cuſer, have diſtributed  reyrards and puniſh- 


[u] The public entertainments I 1 exbibited. th the ö 
original, it is, the offices of Choregus, that I have diſ- 
charged. Each of the ten tribes of Athens had their 
bands of muſicians, to perform. in the feaſts of Bacchus, 
together with a poet, to 'compoſe the hymns and other 
pieces: and theſe, bands contended for a. prise. 1 ie 
feaſts were exhibited with great magnificence ; Ek 4 
order to defray the charges, they appointed the riche 
citizen out of each tribe (or ſometimes he offered kimſelf) 
to exhibit them at his own coſt. - He was @alled the 
Choregus; and if his band gained the prize, his. name 
was inſcribed, together with thoſe of the tribe and the 
poet, upon the vaſe; which was the reward of the con- 


Cpt f e 
[s] The captives 7 has ranſomed. bee the preface to 
AT ada Peace. OmELygrast 
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ments: but this is a part I never aſſumed: my 
inclinations were averſe ; nor could wealth or 
honours, prompt me to it. No; I confine 


myſolf to ſuch counſels as have ſunk my re- 
putation; but, if purſued, muſt raiſe the repu- 
tation of my country.. Thus much I may be 
allowed to ſay, without expoſing myſelf to 
envy,——[ ſhould not have thought myſelf a 
good citizen, had I propoſed ſuch meaſures. as 
would have made me the firſt among my 
countrymen, but reduced you to the laſt of 
nations: on the contrary, the faithful miniſter 
ſhould raiſe the glory of his country; and, 


upon all occaſions, adviſe the moſt ſalutary, 


not the eaſieſt meaſures. To theſe, nature 
itſelf inclines; thoſe are not to be promoted, 
but by the utmoſt efforts of a wile and faithful 
counſellor. 3 


1 e heard it objected, « that indeed 1 
ever ſpeak with reaſon; but that ſtill this is 
4 no more than words: chat the ſtate requires 
« ſomething more effectual, ſome vigorous 
« actions. Upon which, I ſhall give my 


ſentiments without the leaſt reſerve. - The 


fole buſineſs of a ſpeaker is, in my opinion, 
to propoſe the courſe you are to purſue. ' It is 
eaſy to ſhew this. You know, that when the 
| great Timotheus moved you to defend the 
ideen Q 4, Euboeans, 
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200 The ORATION on the 
Euboeans, againſt the tyranny of Thebes, he 
addreſſed you thus: What, my countrymen! 
«<.when the Thebans are actually in the iſland, 
are you deliberating what is to be done, 
<<; what part to be taken? Will you not cover 
the ſeas with your navies?- Why are you 
not at the Piræus? why are you not em- 
4 barked ? Thus Timotheus adviſed, thus 
you acted; and ſucceſs enſued. But had he 
ſpoken with the ſame ſpirit, and had your 
indolence prevailed, and his advice been re- 
jected, would the ſtate have had the ſame 
ſucceſs? by no means. And fo, in the pre- 
ſent caſe, vigour and execution is your part; 


from your ſpeakers you are only to expect 
wiſdom and . 


1 will juſt give a ſummary of my opinion; 
and then deſcend. You ſhould raiſe ſupplies, 
you ſhould keep up your preſent forces, and 
reform whatever abuſes may be found in them 
(not break them entirely upon the firſt com- 
plaint). You ſhould ſend ambaſſadors into all 
parts, to reform, to remonſtrate, to exert all 
their efforts in the ſervice of the ſtate. But, 
above all things, let thoſe corrupt miniſters 
feel the ſevereſt puniſhment; let them, at all 
times, and in all places, be the objects of your 
abhorrence ; that wiſe and faithful counſellors 


may 
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may appear to have conſulted their own in- 
tereſts, as well as that of others. If you 
will act thus, if you will ſhake off this indo- 
lence, perhaps, even yet perhaps, we may 
promiſe ourſelves ſome good fortune. But if 
you only juſt exert yourſelves in acclamations 
and applauſes, and, when any thing is to be 
done, ſink again into your ſupineneſs, I do 
not ſee how all the wiſdom of the world can 


fave the ſtate from ruin, when yu deny n 
aſſiſtance. 


Eid of the ORATION on the CHERSONESUS. 
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7 E FOG ration bad itr 10. For 

inſtead of pumſhing Diopitbes, the Athe- 

nians ſupplied him with money, in order to 
put him in à condition of continuing his expe= 
ditions. In the mean time Philip purſued his 
Thracian conqueſts, and made himſelf maſter of 
ſeveral places, which, tho' of little importance in 
themſelves, yet opened him a way to the cities 
of the Progontis, and above all to Byzantium, 
which be had always intended io annex to his 
dominions. He at firſt tried the way of nego- 
tiation, in order to gain the Byzantines into the 
number of his allies: but this proving ineffec- 
tual, he reſolved to proceed in another manner. 
He had a party in the city, at whoſe head was 
the orator Python, that engaged to deliver him 
up one of the gates: but while he was on his 
march towards the city, the conſpiracy was diſ- 
covered, which - immediately determined him to 
take another route. His ſudden. countermarch, 
intended to conceal the crime of Python, really 
: 1 ſerved 


INTRODUCTION. 
ſerved. to confirm it. He was brought to trial; 


but: the credit; and the profints of Philip, pre- 
en 2 * him. 


The Free of the Athenians to ſupport their 
| are in Euboea, and the power which Phil 
had acquired there, and which every day en- 
creaſed, had entirely deſtroyed the tranquillity of 
this iſland. The people of Oreum, divided by 
the Athenian and Macedonian factions, were on 
the point of breaking out into a civil war ; 
when, under pretence of reſtoring their peace, 
Philip ſent them a body of a thouſand forces, 
under the command of Hipponicus + whieh foon 
determined the ſuperiority to his fide. Philiftides, 
a tyrant, who had grown old in fa#ions and 
public conteſts, as entrufted with the govern- 
ment of Oreum, which he adnin/tered with all 
poffible ſeverity and cruelty to thoſe in the Athe- 
nian intereſt : while the other flates of the iſland 
were alſo ſubjetted to other Macedonian gover- 
wors. Callias, the Chaleidiar, whoſe incunſtancy 
had made him eſpouſe the intereſts of Athens, of 
Thebes, and Macedon, ſucceſſively, now returned 
to his engagements with Athens. He ſent de- 
puties thither,, to defire afiftatice, and to prevail 
on rhe Athenians to make ſore vigorous n 
to © regain their power in Eulben. 


1 In 
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In the mean time, the king of Perfia, alarmed 
by the accounts of Philip's growing power, made 
uſe of all the influence which his gold could gain 
at Athens, to engage the Athenians to act openly 
againſt an enemy equally ſuſpected by them both. 
This circumſtance perhaps diſpoſed them to give 
the greater attention to the following oration. 
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HOUGH we have heard # great deal, 
Athenians, in almoſt every aſſembly, 
of thoſe acts of violence which Philip 

hath been committing, ever ſince his treaty, 


not againſt our's only, but the other ſtates of 


Greece; though all (I am confident) are ready 
to acknowledge, even they who fail in the 


performance, that we ſhould, every one of 
us, exert our efforts, in council and in action, 


to oppoſe and to chaſtiſe his inſolence; yet to 
ſuch circumſtances are you reduced, by your 
ſupineneſs, that I fear, (ſhocking as it is to 
fay, yet) that if we had all agreed to propoſe, 
and you to embrace ſuch meaſures, as would 
moſt effectually ruin our affairs, they could 
not have been more diſtreſſed, than at preſent. 
And to this, perhaps, a variety of cauſes have 
P conſpired ; 
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- conſpired ; nor could we have been thus affected 
by one, or two. But, upon a ſtrict and juſt 
enquiry, you will find it principally owing to 
thoſe orators, who ſtudy rather to gain your 
favour, than to advance your intereſts. Some 
of whom (attentive only to the means of eſta- 
bliſhing their own reputation and power) never 
extend their thoughts beyond the preſent mo- 
ment, and therefore think that your views are 
equally confined. Others, by their accuſations 
and invectives againſt thoſe at the head of 
affairs, labour only to make the ſtate inflict 
ſeverity upon itſelf; that, while we are thus 
engaged, Philip may have full power of ſpeak- 
ing and of acting as he pleaſes. Such are 
now the uſual methods of our ſtateſmen; and 
hence all our errors hong dae. 


Let me entreat you, my neee , that 
if I ſpeak ſome truths with boldneſs, I may 
not be expoſed to your reſentment. Conſider 
this: on other occaſions, you account liberty 

of ſpeech ſo general a privilege of all within 

| your city, that [A] aliens and flares are al- 
| lowed 


[LA] Aliens and ſlaves. The Athenians . them- 


ſelyes upon being the moſt independent and moſt humane 


of all people. With them a ſtranger had liberty of ſpeak · 
+ as Ay pleaſed, provided he let nothing eſcape him 
againſt 
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lowed to ſhare it. So that many domeſtics 
may be' found among you, ſpeaking their 
thoughts with leſs reſerve, than citizens, in 
ſome other ſtates. But from your councils 
you have utterly baniſhed it. And the con- 
ſequence is this: in your aſſemblies, as you 
liſten only to be pleaſed, you meet with flat- 
tery and indulgence: in the circumſtances of 
public affairs, you find yourſelves threatened 
with the extremity of danger. If you have 
ſtill the ſame diſpoſitions, I muſt be filent : 
if you will attend to your true intereſts, with- 
out expecting to be flattered, I am ready to 
ſpeak. For altho' our affairs are wretchedly 
ſituated, tho' our inactivity hath occaſioned 
many lofſes, yet by proper vigour and reſo- 
lution you may ſtill repair them all. What 1 
am now going to advance may poſſibly appear 


againſt the government. So far were they from admitting 
him into their public deliberations, that a citizen was not 
permitted to touch on ftate affairs in the preſence of an 
alien. Their flaves enjoyed a proportionable degree of 
indulgence. The Saturnalia, when they were allowed to 
aſſume the character of maſters, was originally an Athe- 
nian inftitution, and adopted at Rome by Numa. At 
Sparta and Theſſaly, on the contrary, ſlaves were treated 
with ſuch ſeverity, as obliged them frequently to revolt. 
The humanity of Athens had its reward: for their ſlaves 
did them conſiderable ſervice on ſeveral occaſions : at Ma- 
rathon, in the war of Egina, and at Arginuſae, Tous. 


” 2 | incredible; 
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incredible ; ; yet it is a certain truth. The 
greateſt of all our paſt misfortunes, is a cir- 
© cumſtance the moſt favourable to our future 
expectations. And what is this? That the 
preſent difficulties are really owing to our utter 
diſregard of every thing which in any degree 
affected our intereſt. For, were we thus 
ſituated, in ſpite of every effort which our 
duty demanded, then we ſhould regard our 
fortune as abſolutely deſperate. But now 
Philip hath conquered your ſupineneſs and 
inactivity; the ſtate he hath not conquered. 
Nor have you been defeated; your force hath 
not even been exerted. 5 
| Were it ll acknowledged | 3 Philip 
was at war with the ſtate, and had really 
violated the peace, the only point to be con- 
ſidered would then be, how to oppoſe him 
with the greateſt eaſe and ſafety. But ſince 
there are perſons ſo ſtrangely infatuated, that, 
altho he is {till extending his conqueſts, altho 
he has poſſeſſed himſelf of a conſiderable part 
of our dominions, altho' all mankind have 
ſuffered by his injuſtice, they can yet hear it 
repeated in this aſſembly, that it is _ of us, 
who are embroiling the ſtate in war. This 
| ſuggeſtion muſt farſt be guarded i elſe 
there is reaſon to . that the man 
who 
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who moves you to oppoſe your adverſary, 
may incur the cenſure of being author of 
the war. 

And, firſt of all, I 3 down this as certain 
if it were in our power to determine whether 
we ſhould be at peace or war; if peace (that 
I may begin with this) were wholly de- 
pendent upon the option of the ſtate, there 
is no doubt but we ſhould embrace it. And 
expect, that he who aſſerts it is, will, with- 
out attempting to prevaricate, draw up his 
decree in form, and propoſe it to your ac- 
ceptance. But if the other party hath drawn 
the ſword, and gathered his armies round 
him; if he amuſes us with the name of peace, 
while he really proceeds to all kinds of hoſti- 
lities, what remains but to oppoſe him? To 
make profeſſions of peace, indeed, like him; 
if this be agreeable to you, I acquieſce, But 
if any man takes that for peace, which is 
enabling him, after all his other conqueſts, to 
lead his forces hither, his mind muſt be diſor- 
dered: at leaſt, it is our conduct only towards 
him, not his towards us, that muſt be called a 
peace. But this it is for which all Philip's 
treaſures are expended; that he ſhould carry 
on the war againſt you; but that you ſhould 
make no war on bim. Should we continue 
N 1 thus 
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thus inactive, till he declares himſelf our 
enemy, we ſhould be the weakeſt of mortals. 
This he would not do, altho he were in the 
heart of Attica, even at the Piraeus; if we 
may Jud; ge from his behaviour to others. For 
it was not till he came [B] within a few miles 
of Olynthus, that he declared, that © either 
« the Olynthians muſt quit their city, or he 
* his kingdom, ” Had he been accuſed of this 
at any time before, he would have reſented it, 
and ambaſſadors muſt have been diſpatched to 
Juſtify their maſter. In like manner, while 
he was moving towards the Phocians, he ſtill 
affected to regard them as allies and friends: 
nay, there were actually ambaſſadors from 
Phocis, who attended him in his march: and 
among us were many, who inſiſted that this 
march portended no good to Thebes. Not 
long fince, when he went into Theſſaly with 
all the appearance of amity, he poſſelled him- 
ſelf of Pherae. And it is eg now he told 
the wretched people of Oreum, that he had, 
in all affection, ſent ſome forces to inſ 
their affairs : for that he heard they laboured 
5 under diſorders and ſeditions; and that true 
e and allies hu not be abſent upon N 
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ſuch. occaſions. And can you imagine, that 
he, who choſe to make uſe of artifice, rather 
than open force, againſt enemies by no means 
able to diſtreſs him, who, at moſt, could but 
have defended themſelves againſt him; that 
he will openly proclaim his hoſtile. deſigns 
againſt. you; and. this, when you yourſelves 
obſtinately ſhut your. eyes againſt them? Im- 
poſſible! He would be the abſurdeſt of man- 
kind, if, while his outrages paſs unnoticed, 
while you are wholly engaged in accuſing 
ſome among yourſelves, and endeavouring to 
bring them to a trial, he ſhould put an end 
to your private conteſts, warn you to direct 
all your zeal againſt him; and ſo deprive his 
penſioners of their moſt ſpecious pretence for 
ſuſpending your reſolutions; that of his not 
being at war with the ſtate. Heavens! is 
there any man of a right mind, who would 
judge of peace or war by words, and not by 
actions? Surely no man. To examine then the 
ations of Pbilip. When the peace was juſt 
concluded, = ever Diopithes had had received 
his commiſſion, or. thoſe in the Cherſoneſus | 
had been ſent out, he poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Serrium and Doriſcum and obliged the forces 
our general had ſtationed in the citadel of 
Serrium and the Sacred pe to evacuate 
OE places From theſe proceedings, 
P 4 
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are we to judge of him? The peace he had 
ratified by the moſt ſolemn oaths.——And 
[c}:let: it not be aſked, of what moment is 
all this? or how is the ſtate affected by it? 
Whether theſe things be of no moment, or 
Whether we are affected by them or no, is a 
queſtion of another nature. Let the inſtance 
of violation be great or ſmall, the ſacred obli- 
gation of 3 and . is, in 1 e 
* ſame. 

But bins : bet hs ſends his Sd into 
the Cherſoneſus, which the KING, which 
every ſtate of Greece, acknowledged to be 
ours; when he confeſſedly aſſiſts our enemies, 
and braves us with ſuch letters; what are his 
intentions? for they ſay he is not at war with 
us. For my own part, ſo far am I from ac- 
knowledging ſuch conduct to be confiſtent 
with his treatty, that I declare, that by his 
attack of the Megareans, by his attempts upon 
the liberty of Euboea, by his late incurſion 
into Thrace, by his practices in Peloponneſus, 
and oy his couſtant- recourſe to _ e of 


bei 5 it not! he ated, Ke. The ee, of Philip 
affected to ſpeak with contempt of theſe places. To deny 
the right of Athens to them, was dangerous and unpo- 
pular; they therefore er to 1 N . as 
a ad public regard. 


17 | | | | | arms, 
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arms, in all his tranſactions, he has violated 
the treaty, and is at war with you; unleſs you 
will affirm, that he who prepares to inveſt a 
city is ſtill at peace, until the walls be actually 
aſſaulted. Vou cannot, ſurely, affirm it! He 
whoſe deſigns, whoſe whole conduct, tends to 
reduce me to ſubjection, that man is at war 
with me, tho not a blow hath yet been given, 
not one weapon drawn. And, if any accident 
ſhould happen, to what dangers muſt you be 
expoſed! The Helleſpont will be no longer 
yours: your enemy will become maſter of 
Megara and Euboea: the Peloponneſians will 
be gained over to his intereſt. And ſhall I 
ſay, that the man who is thus raiſing his en- 

gines, and preparing to ſtorm the city, that 
he is at peace with you? No: from that 
day, in which Phocis fell beneath his arms, 
I date his hoſtilities againſt you. If you will 
inſtantly oppoſe him, I pronounce you wiſe; 
if you delay, it will not be in your power 
nians, do I differ from ſome other ſpeakers, 
that I think it now no time to debate about 
the Cherſoneſus or Byzantium: but that we 
ſhould immediately ſend reinforcements, and 
guard thoſe places from all accidents, ſupply the 
generals ſtationed there with every thing they 
ſtand 3 in need of, and extend our care to all the 


Greeks, 
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Greeks, now in the greateſt and moſt immi- 
nent danger. Let me entreat your attention, 
while I explain the reaſons which induce me 
to be apprehenſive of this danger: that if they 
are juſt, you may adopt them, and be pro- 
vident of your own intereſts at leaſt, if thoſe 
of others do not affect you: or if they appear 
frivolous and impertinent, you may now, and 
even hereafter, neglect ma of an 
unſound mind. | 


That Philip, Goth a mean and WY 
derable origin, hath advanced to greatneſs ; 
that ſuſpicion and faction divide all the 
Greeks; that it is more to be admired that 
he ſhould become ſo powerful from what he 
was, than that now, after ſuch acceſſions of 
ſtrength, he ſhould accompliſh all his am- 
bitious ſchemes: theſe, and other like points, 
which might be dwelt upon, I chuſe to paſs 
over. But there is one conceſſion, which, by 
the influence of your example, all men have 
made to him; which hath heretofore been the 
cCauſe of all the Grecian wars. And what is 
this? An abſolute power to act as he pleaſes, 
thus to haraſs and plunder every ſtate of 
Greece ſucceſſively, to invade and to enſlave 
their * 'You KID. the POO, of 
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Greece [o] ſeventy- three years: the Lace- 
demonians commanded for the ſpace of [EI 
twenty-nine years: and in theſe latter times, 
after the battle of Leuctra, the Thebans were 
in ſome degree of .eminence, Yet alter, to 
you, nor to the Thebans, nor to the Lace- 
demonians, did the Greeks ever grant this un- 
controuled power: far from it, On the cog- 
trary, when you, or rather the Athenians. of 
that age, ſeemed to treat ſome perſons not 
with due moderation, it was univerſally re- 
ſolved to take up arms; even they who had 
no. private complaints, eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the injured. And when the Lacedemonians 
| ſucceeded to your power, the moment that 
they attempted to enlarge their ſway, and to 
make ſuch changes in affairs, as betrayed their 
ambitious defigns, they were oppoſed by all, 


eyen by thoſe who were not immediately af- 


fected by their conduct. But why do 1 Leak 
of others? We ourſelves, and the Lacedemo- 


Lo! Seventy-three Years. See a note on Olynth. 2. 


page 85. rs ho 
Fa) Twenty-nine ears. That is, from the deſtruction 
of Athens by Lyſander, in the laſt year of the 93d olym- 
piad, to the firſt war in which the Athenians, when re- 
eſtabliſhed by Conon, engaged againſt Sparta, to free 
themſelves and the other Greeks from the Spartan yoke, 
in the laſt year of the 100th olympiad. | Tous. 


nians, 
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nians, tho from the firſt we could alledge no 
injuries againſt each other, yet, to redreſs the 
injured, thought ourſelves bound to draw the 
ſword. And all the faults of the Lacedemo- 
nians in their thirty years, and of our an- 
eeſtors in their ſeventy years, do not amount 
to the outrages which Philip hath committed 
againſt the Greeks, within leſs than [y] thirteen 
years of power; or, rather, do not all make 


up the ſmalleſt part of them. This I hall 
ly prove 1 in a few words. 


© Olynthas, and Methone, 184 Apoll, and 
| the two and thirty cities of Thrace, I paſs all 

over; every one of which felt ſuch ſevere 

effects of his cruelty, that an obſerver could 
not eaſily determine whether any of them had 
ever been inhabited or no. The deſtruction 
of the Phocians, a people ſo conſiderable, ſhall 
alſo paſs unnoticed. But think on the condi- 
tion of the Theſſalians. Hath he not ſub- 


[x] Thirteen years of power. Philip had now rejgned 
nineteen . years. But being at firſt engaged in wars with 
his neighbours, he did not begin to make any conſiderable 
figure i in Greece until the eighth year of his reign; when, 
after the taking of Methone, he expelled the. tyrants of 
Theſſaly, and cut off the Phocian army commanded by 


Onomarchus. From 1 period Demoſthenes begins his 
on. ; RED "ous. 
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verted their ftates and cities? hath he not 
eſtabliſhed his Tetrarchs over them ; that not. 
only ſingle towns, but [6] whole nations, 
might pay him vaſſalage? are not the ſtates 
of Euboca in the hands of tyrants, and this 
in an iſland bordering on Thebes and Athens? 
are not theſe the expreſs words of his letters ; 
9 they who are willing to obey me may ex- 
2 pet peace from me! 5 And he not 8 
writes, but confirms his menaces by actions. 
He marches directly to the Helleſpont: but 
juſt before he attacked Ambracia. [1] Elis, 


one of the chief cities of Peloponneſus, is in his 


poſſeſſion: not long ſince he entertained de- 


ſigns. againſt Megara. All Greece, all the 


barbarian world, is too narrow for this man's 


ambition. And, tho we Greeks. ſee and hear. 


all this, we ſend no embaſſies to each other, 
we expreſs no reſentment: but into ſuch 
wretchedneſs are we ſunk, (blocked up within 
our. ſeveral cities) that even to N op we 


3 Whale th, &c. The. word in the original 
ſignifies a number of different d dependent on one 


principal ſtate or cit. 
I] Elis, &c. He made Nn maſter of this ow 


by treaty, not by force of arms. Elis entered into the 
league of the Amphictyons, by which Philip was ac- 
knowledged as their chief ; and maintained its freedom 
till wa, the death of Alexander, Toon. 
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have not been able to perform the leaſt part 
of that, which our intereſt or our duty de- 
manded; to engage in any aſſociations, or to 
form any confederacies: but look with un- 
concern upon this man's growing power: each 
fondly imagining (as far as J can judge) that 
the time in which another is deſtroyed is 
gained to him; without ever conſulting or 
acting for the cauſe of Greece; altho' no man 
can be ignorant, that, like the regular periodic 
return of a fever, or other diforder, he is 


coming upon thoſe, who think mm 
moſt remote from heb 1 P'S) 


FPou are allo ſenſible, er whatever in- 
juries the Greeks ſuffered by the Lacedemo- 
nians, or by us, they ſuffered by the true ſons 
of Greece. And one may conſider it in this 
light. Suppoſe a lawful heir, born to an af- 
f 33 of fortune, ſhould, in ſome inſtances, 
be guilty of miſconduct: he indeed lies open 

to the juſteſt cenſure and reproach; yet it 
cannot be faid that he hath laviſhed a fortune 
to which he had no claim, no right of in- 
heritance. But ſhould a ſlave, ſhould a pre- 
tended fon, waſte thoſe poſſeffions which 
really belonged to others, how much more 
| heinous would it be thought! how much 
more worthy of reſentment ! ! And ſhall not 
* Philip 
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Philip and his actions raiſe the like indigna- 
tion ? he, who is not only no Greek, no way 
related to Greece; but ſprung from a part 
of the barbarian world, unworthy to be 
named; a vile Macedonian ! where formerly 
we could not find a ſlave fit to purchaſe. 
And has his inſolence known any bounds ? 
Beſides the. deſtruction of cities, doth he not 
appoint [I] the Pythian games, the common 
entertainment of Greece ; and, if abſent him- 
ſelf, ſend: his ſlaves to preſide? Is he not 
| maſter of Thermopylae? Are not the paſſes 
into Greece poſſeſſed by his guards and mer- 
cenaries? Hath he not aſſumed [x] the ho- 
nours of the temple, in oppoſition to our 
— that of the nn that: of the 


21 r 


0] The Pythian Games, "I To this honour ys was 
admitted by being made an AmphiQyon, and declared 
head of the ſacred league. By his ſſaves, we are to un- 
derſtand no more than his ſubjects: for thoſe old repub- 
licans affected to W thus: of the ſubjects of every king 
or tyrant. Tou. and Olxv. 
xł] The honours of the! wart: &c. - Iost, the 

roht of precedency in conſulting the oracle of Delphos. 
This the Phocians had enjoyed, as being in poſſeſſion of 
the temple: and Philip was inveſted with it, as well as 
their other privileges. It was thought of conſiderable 
conſequence by the Greeks, as appears from the firſt 
article of a peace made between the Athenians and the 
allies of Lacedemon. See Thucyd, B. 5. Tour. 


2 Doreans, 


— 5 — — — 
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Doreans, and of the other Amphi&yons; ho- 
nours, to which even the Greeks: do not all 
pretend ? Doth he not preſcribe to the Theſ- 
he not ſend out his forces, ſome to Porthmus, 
to expel the Eretrian colony; ſome to Oreum, 
to make Philiſtides tyrant? And yet the 
Greeks ſee all this, without the leaſt impa- 
tience. Juſt as at the fall of hail: every one 
prays it may not alight on his ground; but 


no one attempts to fend againſt it: ſo they 


not only ſuffer the general wrongs of Greece 
to paſs unpuniſned, but carry their inſenſibility 
to the utmoſt, and are not rouſed even by 
their private wrongs. Hath he not attaeked 
Ambracia and Leucas, cities of the Corin- 
thians? Hath he not [L] wreſted Naupactus 
from the Achaeans, and engaged by oath to 
deliyer it to the Aetolians? | Hath he not 


. 9 Write As 5 the e the: vo 
pactus was not a city of the Achaeans, but of the Locri 


Qzolae. Poſſibly Demoſthenes ſpeaks with the liberty of 
an orator; and founds his aſſertion on ſome alliance which 


Naupactus might have had with the Achaeans, againſt the 
Aetolians, its inveterate enemies. This city, thus de- 
livered up, remained ever after under the juriſdiction of 
Aetolia, and is r as the 
* city of that ns 4 wl tt Tous. 


| "robbed 
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robbed the Thebans of [Mu] Echinus? Is he 
not on his march [ x] againſt the Byzantines ? 
And are they not our allies? I ſhall only add, 
that Cardia, the chief city of the Cherſoneſus, 
is in his poſſeſſion. Vet theſe things do not 
affect us: we are all languid and irreſolute: 
we watch the motions of thoſe about us, and 
regard each other with ſuſpicious eyes: and 
this, when we are all ſo manifeſtly injured. 
And, if he behaves with ſuch inſolence to- 
wards the general body, to what extrava- 
gancies, think ye, will he proceed, when 
maſter of each particular ſtate? 


And now, what is the cauſe of all this? 
(for there muſt be ſome cauſe, ſome good 
reaſon to be aſſigned, why the Greeks were 
once ſo jealous of their liberty, and are now 
ſo ready to ſubmit to flavery.) It is this, 

Q Athenians! 


[A] Echinus. There were two places of this name; 
the one in Acarnania; the other, which is here ſpoken 
of, founded by the Thebans on the Maliac Gulph. 
| Tour. 

[N] Againſt the Byzantines. He had threatened them 
already, but had not as yet executed his threats : for we 
learn from hiſtory, that Philip having for a conſiderable 
time beſieged Perinthus, raiſed the fiepe in order to march 
to that of Byzantium. If the ſiege of Perinthus had pre- 
ceded this oration, Demoſthenes could not have forgotten 
tl o 


[ 
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Athenians! Formerly men's minds were ani- 
mated with that, which they now feel no 
longer, which conquered all the opulence. of 
_ Perſia, maintained the freedom of Greece, 
and triumphed over the powers of ſea and 
land: but now that it is loſt, univerſal ruin 
and confuſion overſpread the face of Greece. 
What is this? Nothing ſubtile or myſterious: 
nothing more than an unanimous abhorrence 
of all thoſe who accepted bribes from princes, 
prompted by the ambition of ſubduing, or the 
bare intent of corrupting Greece. To be 
guilty of ſuch practices, was accounted a 
crime of the blackeſt kind; a crime, which 
called for all the ſeverity of public juſtice: no 
petitioning for mercy, no pardon was allowed. 
So that neither orator nor general could fell 
thoſe favourable conjunctures, with which for- 
tune oftentimes aſſiſts the. ſupine: againſt the 
vigilant, and renders men, utterly regardleſs 
of their intereſts, ſuperior to thoſe who exert 
their utmoſt efforts: nor were mutual confi- 
dence among ourſelves, diſtruſt of tyrants and 


5 memorable an expedition in recounting, the enterprizes 
of Philip. Probably this prince made a feint of marching 
to Byzantium, in order to conceal his defi igns againſt Pe- 
rinthus. tt | Fin Toux. 
.* in the e den to bi 3 _ reader has ano- 
ther account of Philip 8 firſt march againſt Byzantium. 
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barbarians, and ſuch like noble principles, 
ſubject to the power of gold. But now are 

all theſe expoſed to ſale, as in a public mart : 
and, in exchange, ſuch things have been in- 
troduced, as have affected the ſafety, the very 
vitals of Greece. What are theſe? Envy, 
when a man hath received a bribe; laughter, 
if he confeſſes it; pardon, if he be convicted; 
reſentment, at his being accuſed; and all the 
other appendages of corruption. For, as to 
naval power, troops, revenues, and all kinds 
of preparations, every thing that is eſteemed 
the ſtrength of a ſtate, we are now much 
better, and more amply provided, than for- 
merly: but they have loſt all their force, all 
their efficacy, all their value, by means of 
theſe traffickers. Cs 
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That ſuch is our preſent ſtate, you your- 
ſelves are witneſſes; and need not any teſti- 
mony from me. That our ſtate, in former 
times, was quite oppoſite to this, I will now 
convince you; not by any arguments of mine, 
but by a decree of your anceſtors, which they 
inſcribed upon a brazen column erected in the 
citadel ; not with a view to their own ad- 
vantage, (they needed not ſuch memorials to 
inſpite them with juſt ſentiments) but that it 
might deſcend to you, as an example of the 


2 Q 2 ; great 
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great attention due to ſuch affairs. Hear then 
the inſcription. [o]! LET ARTHMIUS OF 
„ EELIA, THE SON OF PYTHONAX, 
« /BE-ACCOUNTED. INFAMOUS, AND 
e AN ENEMY TO THE ATHENIANS 
«< AND THEIR ALLIES, BOTH HE 
„ AND ALL HIS RACE.” Then comes 
15 reaſon of this ſentence. BECAUSE 
* HE BROUGHT GOLD FROM MEDIA 
«/ INTO PELOPONNESUS.”—— Not to 
Athens. This is the decree. And now, in 

the name of all the Gods, reflect on this! 
think what wiſdom, what dignity appeared in 
this action of our anceſtors! One Arthmius 
of Zelia, a laune of the KING 2 dich * is a 


ln 


[9] LET ARTHM I US, FIR This, in a 4 * 
was the occaſion of publiſhing this terrible decree againſt 
Arthmius, of which Themiſtocles was the Author. Egypt 
had thrown off the yoke of Artaxerxes Longimanus. A 
formidable army marched to reduce the rebels; but failed 
of ſucceſs, as Athens had provided for their defence. The 
| reſentment of Artaxerxes then turned againſt the Athe- 
nians. He ſent Megabyzus, and other ſecret agents, into 
Peloponneſus, to raiſe up enemies againſt them by the 
force of bribery and to blow up the flame of reſentment 
and jealouſy in Sparta, which was ever ready to break 
out. But the attempt was ineffectual. Arthmius pro- 
bably was one of the King of Perſia's agents in this affair; 
and Diodorus, who does not name him, includes him 


however in the e of nenne of 


Artaxerxes. 5 Tous. 


city 
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city of Afia,) in obedience to his maſter, 


brings gold, not into Athens, but Pelopon- 


neſus. This man they declare an enemy to 
them and their confederates, and that he and 


his poſterity ſhall be infamous. Nor was this 


merely a mark of ignominy; for how did it 
concern this Zelite whether he was to be 
received into the community of Athens or 
no? The ſentence imported ſomething more: 


for, in the laws relating to capital caſes, it | 


1s enacted, that WHEN THE LEGAL 
PUNISHMENT OF A MAN'S CRIME 
CANNOT BE INFLICTED, HE MAY BE 
PUT TO DEATH. And it was accounted 

meritorious to kill him. LET NOT THE 
« INFAMOUS MAN,“ faith the law, BE 


« PERMITTED TO LIVE.” Intimating, | 


that he is free from guilt, who executes this 
Gartence: 7 


„Our — eee chen 1 themſelves 
bound to extend their care to all Greece: elſe 
they muſt have looked with unconcern at the 
introduction of bribery into Peloponneſus. But 
we find they proceeded to ſuch ſeverity againſt 

all they could detect in it, as to raiſe monu- 

ments of their crimes. Hence it was (and no 
wonder) that the Greeks were a terror to the 
= Barbarians, not the Barbarians. to the Greeks. 
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But now it is not ſo: for you do not ſhew 
the ſame ſpirit, upon ſuch, or any other occa- 
ſions. How then do you behave? you need 
nat be informed. Why ſheuld the whole 
cenſure fall on you? the conduct of the reſt 
of Greece is no leſs blameable. It is my 
opinion, therefore, that the preſent ſtate of 


things demands the utmoſt care, and moſt 


e; counſel. What counſel? Shall 1 


propoſe it? and will " 185 8 Deed] — 
Neal hub le 


5 {> WE ahe (4A Hate: e ian 
irs. 18 ur — oat ira 


And, here I muſt tale notice _ one _ 
| made uſe of, to inſpire! us with con- 
dence.” That Philip is not yet ſo powerful 
as the Lacedemonians once were, who com- 
manded by ſea and land, [y] were ſtrengthened 
"oi 111 e, of en re were _— 4 

MESSE and 


3 Ware \Arengtbencd by . 2 the KING G. 
After the expedition into Sicily, an expedition as unfor- 
tunate as it was imprudent, the Athenians might ſtill have 
ſupported themſelves,” if the king of Perſia had not con - 
curred to precipitate their ruin. Tiſſaphernes, the Satrap 
of Darius Nothus, conducted the firſt alliance between 
his maſter and the Lacedemonians. This alliance had at 
that * time no very great _—_ But when Cyrus the 

younger 
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and uncontrouled; and yet we made a brave 
ſtand againſt them; nor was all their force 
able to cruſh our ſtate. In anſwer to this, I 
ſhall obſerve, that, amidſt all the alterations 
and improvements which have happened in 
affairs of every kind, nothing hath been more 
improved than the art of war: for, in the firſt 
place, I am informed, that at that time the La- 
cedemonians, and all the other Greeks, uſed to 
keep the field: four or five months, juſt the 
convenient ſeaſon ;. and having ſo long conti- 
nued their invaſion, and or the territories 
of the enemy, with their heavy - armed and 
domeſtic forces, they retired into their own 
country. Then, ſuch was the ſimplicity, or 
rather the ingenuous candor of that age, that 

the power of gold was never called to their 
aſſiſtance; but all their wars were fair and 
open. No, on the contrary, we ſee moſt 
defeats owing to treachery; no formal engage 
ments, nothing left to the deciſion of arms. 
For you find the rapid progreſs of Philip is 
not owing to the force of regular troops, but 
to armies eee of light horſe and foreign 


| 


** 


younger was ſent, * n of his father, to , cominand 
in Aſia Minor, Lyſander gained the affection of this young 
PS who. ſoon. made him able to give law to Athens. 


Ki is Wis 0 Why Demoſthenes Point d out. „eb. 
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archers. With "theſe he pours down upon 
ſome people, already en gaged by civil diſ- 
cord and commotions: and, when none will 
venture out in defence of their ſtate, on ac- 
count of their private ſuſpicions, he brings 
up his engines, and attacks their walls. Not 
to mention his abſolute indifference to heat 
and cold, and that there is no peculiar ſeaſon 
which he gives to pleaſure. Let theſe things 
ſink deep into all our minds: let us not ſuffer 
his arms to approach theſe territories: [ Q}] 
let us not proudly depend on our ſtrength, by 
| forming our judgments from the old Lacede- 
monian war: but let us attend, with all poſ- 
ſible precaution, to our intereſts and our arma- 
ments: and let this be our point in view; to 
confine him to his own kingdom; not to en- 
gage him upon equal terms in the field. For 
if you are ſatisfied with committing hoſtilities, 
there nature hath given you [R] many ad- 
N re 6 v1 Es _ 


(a Bates not OT . In the original 1 | 
84 vhich, beſides the ſignification which Wolfius 
affigns It, is frequently rendered n/oleſcere, ſuperbire. 
1 IJ. Many advantages. Altho' the Athenians had loſt 
| phipolis, Pydna, and Potidaca, they were flill in poſ- 
1250 of Thaſſus, Lemnos, and the adjacent iſlands, 
| from wherice WW. might mee TIP e a deſcent 
on Macedon. | OS MLA, e. 
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tion of his kingdom, for inſtance, expoſes it 
to all the fury of an enemy; not to ſpeak of 
many other circumſtances. But if we once 
come to a regular engagement, there his ex- 
reges _— ben ae. ee at 

u« But theſe: are not — cindy points 170 re- 
quire your attention: nor are you to oppoſe 
him only by the arts of war. It is alſo neceſ- 
ſary that reaſon and penetration ſhould inſpire 
you with an  abhorrence of thoſe who plead 

his cauſe before you: ever bearing in mind 
the abſolute impoſſibility of conquering our 
foreign enemy, until we have puniſned thoſe 
who are ſerving him within our walls. But 
this, I call the powers of heaven to witneſs ye 
cannot, ye will not do! No: ſuch is your 
infatuation, or madneſs, or I know not 
what to call it, (for I am oftentimes tempted 
to believe, that ſome power, more than hu- 
man, is driving us to ruin) that thro malice, 
or envy, or a ſpirit of ridicule, or ſome like 
motive, you command hirelings to ſpeak, (ſome 

of whom dare not deny that they are hirelings) 
and make their calumnies ſerve your mirth. 
Vet, ſhocking as this is, there is ſomething 
ſtill more ſhocking: theſe men are allowed to 
direct the public affairs with greater ſecurity 
Wach your faithful counſellors. And now 
obſerve 
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obſerve the dreadful conſequences of Uſtening 


to ſuch wretches. I aa menten facts m 
known to you 4. ache le e 
inn 2 ie 
In — ithe. adminiſtiatiin of 1 
was divided between two parties. The one, 
in the intereſt of Philip, entirely devoted to 
him; the other, inſpired by true patriotiſm, 
directed all their efforts to preſerve the free- 
dem of their country. To which of thoſe are 
we to charge the ruin of that ſtate? or who 


betrayed the troops, and by that treachery de- 


ſtroyed Olynthus? The creatures of Philip. 


Vet while their city ſtood, theſe men purſued 


the advocates for — with ſuch malicious 
accuſations and invectives, that an aſſembly 
of he — was r even to binich 


„ OOO GDENMT: £21 M4417 
But this is not the only inſtance. The fame 
fas wee hath produced the ſame calamities in 
other places. In Eretria, at the departure of 
Plutarchus and the foreign troops, when the 
Porthmus, ſome were inclined to ſeek our 
protection, ſome to ſubmit to Philip. But, 


being influenced by this latter party, on moſt, 


Eretrians Were at length perſuaded: to baniſh 
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their faithful counſellors. And the conſe- 
quence was this. Philip, their confederate 
and friend, detached a thouſand mercenaries, 
under the command of Hipponicus, razed the 
fortifications of Porthmus, ſet three tyrants 


over them, Hipparchus, Automedon, and Cli- 


tarchus; and, after that, when they diſcovered 
ſome inclination to ſhake off the yoke, drove 
them twice out of their territory; once by the 


forces commanded by Eurylochus ; w_ arp pin 


7 Wann . Fenmenia tip 2 


Ll 1 4 8 
1 2198 „ br. 2 


To give nk one dne more. 8 S 


Philiſtides was the agent of Philip; as were 


Menippus, and Socrates, and Thoas, and Aga- 


paeus, the preſenr maſters of that city. - And 
this was univerſally known. But there was 
one Euphraeus, a man who for ſome time re-. 


ſided here, who ſtood up againſt captivity and 
ſlavery. Much might be ſaid of the injurious 


and contemptuous treatment which he received 


from the people of Oreum, upon other occa- 
ſions. But the year before the taking of the 
city, as he faw thro the traiterous deſigns of 


Philiſtides and his accomplices, he brought a 
formal impeachment againſt them. Imme- 
diately, conſiderable numbers form themſelves 


into a faction, (directed and ſupported: by 


Philip,) and hurry away Euphraeus to priſon, 
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as a diſturber of the public peace. The people 
of Oretim were witneſſes of this; but, inſtead 
of defending him, and bringing his enemies to 
condign puniſhment, ſhewed no reſentment 
towards them; but approved, and "triumphed 
in his ſufferings. And now the faction, poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the power they wiſhed for, laid 
their ſchemes for the ruin ps the city, and 
were carrying them into execution. Among 
the people, if any man perceived this, he was 
ſilent; ſtruck with the remembrance of Eu- 
Phlacus and his misfortunes. And to ſuch 
dejection were they reduced, that no one dared 
to expreſs the leaſt apprehenſion of the ap- 
proaching danger, until the enemy drew up 
before their walls, and prepared for an aſſault. 
Then ſome defended, others betrayed their 
country. When the city was thus ſhamefully 
and baſely loſt, the faction began to exerciſe 
the moſt tyrannic power, having, either by 
baniſhment or death, removed all thoſe who 
had aſſerted their own cauſe, and that of Eu- 
phraeus; and were ſtill ready for any noble 
enterprize. Euphraeus himſelf put an end to 
His own life: and thus gave proof, that, in 
his oppoſition to Philip, he had been actuated 
by Xa juſt and e W e to 2 "intereſt of 
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And now what could be the reaſon. (you 
may poſſibly aſk with ſurprize) that the people 
of Olynthus, and thoſe of Eretria, and thoſe 
of Oreum, all attended with greater pleaſure 
to the advocates of Philip, than to their own 
friends? The ſame reaſon which prevails 
here. Becauſe they, who are engagad on the 
part of truth and juſtice, can never, even if 
they were inclined, advance any thing to re- 
commend themſelves to favour: their whole 
concern is for the welfare of their ſtate. The 
others need but to ſooth and flatter, in order 
to ſecond the deſigns of Philip. The one 
preſs for ſupplies; ; the others inſiſt that they 
are not wanted: the one call their country- 

men to battle, and alarm them with apprehen- 
ſions of danger; the others are ever recom- 
mending peace, until the toils come too near 
to be eſcaped. And thus, on all occaſions, 
one ſett of men ſpeak but to inſinuate them- 
ſelves into the affections of their fellow- 
citizens; the other, to preſerve them from 
ruin: till, at laſt, the intereſts of the ſtate are 
given up; not corruptly or ignorantly, but 
from a deſperate purpoſe: of yielding to the 
fate of a conſtitution thought to be irreco- 
verably loſt. And, by the powers of heaven 
1 dread, that this may prove your caſe; when 
ow _ that reflection cannot ſerve you! And 


2 when 
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- when-I turn my eyes to the men who have 
reduced you to this, Is] it is not terror that I 
feel, but the utmoſt: deteſtation. For, whether 
they act thro deſign or ignorance, the diſtreſs 
to Which they are reducing us is manifeſt. 
But far be this diſtreſs from us, Athenians 
It were better to die ten thouſand times, than 
to be guilty of a ſervile complaiſance to Philip, 
and to ſabandon any of your faithful counſel- 
lors l The people of Oreum have now met 
a noble return for their confidence in Philip's 
_ creatures, and their violence towards Eu- 
phraeus. The Eretrians are nobly rewarded 
for ; driving -out our ambaſſadors, and com- 
mitting their affairs to Clitarchus. Captivity, 
and ſtripes, and racks are their reward. Great 
was his indulgence to the Olynthians, for 
chuſing Laſthenes their general, and baniſhing 
eee __ were i As b " neſs -to * 


OY 


06) * is. not terror, . The nia in he N 
| ſignifies, the moſt abject fear and diſmay :, and the whole 

aſſage ſeems to have a particular reference or alluſion. 
Pofihly ſome of Philip's partizans might have accuſed 
Demoſthenes of being thus affected at their fight ;' while 
they magnified their own integrity and reſolution, their 
true diſcernment, and 'patriot zeal for the intereſt of their 
country; and poſlibly might have called out: for ſevere 
puniſhment on the man who dared to utter the moſt 
bitter invectives againſt a * prince in alliance with 


pens: 


amuſed 
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amuſed with ſuch falſe hopes as theirs, when 
neither our counſels direct us, nor our incli- 
nations prompt us, to the purſuit of our true 
intereſts; and to ſuffer thoſe who ſpeak for 
our enemies to perſuade us that the ſtate is 
too powerful to be affected by any accident 
whatever. It is ſhameful to cry out, when 
ſome event hath ſurprized us, Heavens ! 
ho could have expected this? We ſhould 
tc have acted thus and thus; and avoided theſe 
d and theſe errors.” There are many things, 
the Olynthians can now mention, Which, if 
foreſeen in time, would have prevented their 
deſtruction. The people of Oreum can men- 
tion many: thoſe of Phocis many: every ſtate 
that hath been deſtroyed can mention many 
ſuch things. But what doth it avail them 
now? while the veſſel is ſafe,” whether it be 
great or ſmall, the mariner, the pilot, every 
perſon ſhould exert himſelf in his particular 
ſtation, and preſerve it from being wrecked, 
either by villainy or unſkilfulneſs. But when 
the ſea hath once broken in, all care is vain. 
And therefore, Athenians, while we are yet 
ſafe, poſſeſſed of a powerful city, favoured 
with many reſources, our reputation illuſtrious 
bat are we to do? (perhaps ſome have 
ſat with impatience, to aſk. Jem ſhall now 

give 
Gi . L 
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give my opinion, and propoſe it in form; that, 
* 5 4 your voices Bag confirm it. 


| Havio g. in the firſt | ola, provided for your 
Ales fitted out your navy, raiſed your ſup- 
plies, and arrayed your forces: (for, altho all 
other people ſhould ſubmit to ſlavery, you 
ſhould ſtill contend for freedom.) Having 
made ſuch a proviſion, (I ſay,) and this, in 
the ſight of Greece, then we are to call others 

to their duty; and, for this purpoſe, to ſend 
b rom into all parts, to Peloponneſus,. to 
Rhodes, to Chios, and even to the KING: 
(for he is by no-means unconcerned to oppoſe 
the rapidity of this man's progreſs.) If ye 
prevail, ye will have ſharers in the dangers 
and expence which may ariſe; at leaſt you 
will gain ſome reſpite: and, as we are en- 
gaged againſt a ſingle perſon, and not the 
united powers of a commonwealth, this may 
be of advantage, as were thoſe embaſſies of 
laſt year into Peloponneſus, and thoſe remon- 
ſtrances which were made in ſeveral places 
by me, and Polydatus, that true patriot, and 
Hegeſippus, and Clitomachus, and Lycurgus, 
and the' other miniſters; which checked his 
Progreſs,” prevented his attack of Ambracia, 
. ſecured | Peloponneſus from an. invaſion. | 


Ido 
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I do not mean that we ſhould endeavour to 
Niet a ſpirit abroad, which we ourſelves are 
unwilling to aſſume. It would be abſurd to 
neglect our own intereſts, and yet pretend a 
regard to the common cauſe; or, while we 
are inſenſible to preſent” dangers, to think of 
alarming others with apprehenfions of futurity. 
No: let us provide the forces in the Cherſo- 
neſus with money, and every thing elſe that 
they deſire. Let us begin with vigour on our 


part; then call upon the other Greeks; con- 


vene, inſtru, exhort them. Thus it becomes 
a ſtate of ſuch dignity as our's. If you think 
the protection of Greece may be entruſted ta 
the Chalcidians and Megareans, and ſo deſert 
its cauſe, you do not think juſtly. It will be 


well if they can protect themſelves. No: this 


is your province: this is that prerogative tranſ- 
mitted. from your anceſtors; the reward of all 
their many, and glorious, and great dangers. 
If every man fits down in eaſe and indulgence, 
and ſtudies only to avoid trouble, he will cer- 
tainly find no one to ſupply his place; and I 
am alſo apprehenſive, that we may be forced 
into all that trouble, to which we are ſo 
averſe. Were there perſons to act in our 
ſtead, our inactivity would have long fince 
diſcovered them: but there are really none. 
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Vou have now heard my ſentiments. You 
have heard the meaſures I propoſe, and by 
which I apprehend. our affairs may be yet re- 
trieved. If any man can offer ſome more ſa- 
lutary courſe, jet him ariſe, and declare his 
opinion. And whatever be your reſolution, 


the Gods grant that we may feel its oo 
effects! 
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INTRODUCTION. 


OON after the preceding oration, -the 
Athenian ſuccours arrived at Euboea, De- 
moſthenes had propoſed the decree for them ; 


and the command was given to Phocion, whom 


the Athenians gladly employed on all extraordi- 
nary emergencies, and who was always ready to 


| ſerve them, at the ſame time that he highly con- 
demned their condutt. 


| Demoſthenes attended Phocion, not in a mili- 
tary character, but to endeavour to gain over 1 
people of Euboea to the Athenian intereſt; in 
which he had fome ſucceſs : while the general, on 
his part, acted with fo much conduct and reſolu= 
tion, that the Macedonians were Forced to abandon 


the i/land ; and the Euboeans entered into a treaty 


75 alliance with Athens, 


A 


In the mean time Philip marched alng the 


Helleſpont, to ſupport his fleet then in view,” and 


to prevent Diopithes 2 cutting off his pro- 


R 3 _ wyftons, 
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vifions. When be had croſſed the Nbmus of the 

he; Gherſoneſus, he returned, and by a forced march 
rooms with the choice of his army at Cardia ; 
where be furprized Di 'opithes, and defeated him 
in an action in which that general fell, This he 
affetted to confider, not as an open breach of bis 
freaty, but only as the conſequence of the pro- 
zeftion be granted to the Cardians, and an aft 
of. particular revenge he bad Hermes ta lake 
ha KM 15 
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U Pbiliß IH Joined bis OI and encamped 
Before Perinthus, a Place configerable by its, com- 
merce and f ftuation, ever firm to the "Athenians, 
and conſequently dreadful and dangerous to 
Philip. The Perinthians "tefended- themſelves 
with a courage almoſt incredible, and which, it 
appeared, could not be abated by danger or. fa- 
tigue. . Philip, on his Pari, Pegſel them by all 
the methods of aſſault : and, after. many V1garous 
efforts on each fide, when the city was. uſt on 
the point of being taken © y effault,. or of 1 being 

obliged to Jurrender at Lſereti on, fartime 9 
2 for 10 an (unexpetfeg EG . 
The fame of Philips I pins. and 
the court of  Perfia, Ochus Jent his letters man- 
datory to the gover nors of the mariti me provinces, 
* ow to ſupply 1 Ferintkus with all things 


bs in 
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INTRODUCTION... 
in their power: in conſequence of which they 
filkd it with troops and proviſions... While the 
Byzantines, juſtly conceiving their cum turn 
. would be next, ſent into the city the flower of 


their youth, with all other lv es oft: an 
obſtinate defence. . 


The Perinthians, thus reinfarced, reſumed vir 
former ardor. And, as all they ſuffered awas on 
account of Athens, they diſpatched ambaſſadors 
thither, to demand the ſpeedy and ęfectual aſ- 
feſtance of that flate. On this occafion, De- 
moſthenes proneunced the following a Ate. 
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8 I am perſuaded, Athenians, that you 
are now convened about affairs of 
” greateſt moment, ſuch as affect the 

very being of the ſtate, I ſhall endeavour to 
ſpeak to them in the manner moſt e 
to your intereſts. 


* We ſhall find in Ws ce many things which 
occur in thoſe that are precedent: and as it is on the ſame 
ſubject, already exhauſted by ſo many orations, it was in 
ſome ſort neceſſary for the orator to make uſe of repeti- 
tions. And it ſhould ſeem, that in ſuch a caſe repetition 
is by no means a fault, particularly as we may conſider 
this as a recapitulation of all the others: and may in effect 
call it the PERORATION OF THE PHILIPPICS: 
In which the orator reſumes the arguments he had already, 
made uſe of; but, in reſuming them, gives them new 
force, as well by the manner in which they are diſ- 
poſed, as oy the _ eng er Which os are 


7191 | There 
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There are faults of no late origin, and gra- 
dually encreaſed to no inconſiderable number, 


which have confpired to involve us in the 


preſent difficulties. But, of all theſe, what at 
this time moſt diſtreſſes us is this: that your 
minds are quite alienated from public affairs: 
that your attention is engaged juſt while you 


are aſſembled, and ſome new event related: 


then each man departs; and, far from being 
influenced by what he hath heard, he does 
not even remember 1 O99 


The ner a outrage with which 
Philip treats all mankind,” are. really ſo great 
as you hear them repreſented. That it is not 
poſſible to ſet bounds to theſe, by the force of 
ſpeeches and debates, no one can be ignorant; 
for, if other arguments cannot convince, let 


this be weighed: whenever we have had oc- 


caſion to plead in defence of our rights, we 


have never failed of ſucceſs, we have never 


incurred the cenſure of injuſtice: but all places 
and all perſons muſt acknowledge that our ar- 
guments are irreſiſtible. Is he then diſtreſſed 
by this ? and are our affairs advanced? By 
no means! For, as he proceeds to take up 

arms, leads out his troops, and is ready to 
hazard his whole empire in purſuit of bem 
defigns, while we fit here, pleading, or at- 
r 1 — 
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tending to thoſe who ate the juſtice of our 
cauſe, the co quence (and I think the natural 
; conſequence). is this: actions prove ſuperior to 

words: and men's regards are engaged, not by 
thoſe arguments which we ever have advanced, 
or may now advance, how juſt ſoever; but by 
the meaſures we purſue: and theſe are by no 
means fitted to protect any of the injured — ; 
to ſay Maat of them 1 is ms 1 389 


As oy all Prev is Now divided. 2 two 
parties; the one compoſed of thoſe who deſire 
neither to exereiſe, nor to be ſubject to arbi- 
trary power, but to enjoy the benefits of li- 
berty, laws, and independence; the other, of 
thoſe who; while they aim at an abſolute com- 


mand of their fellow -citizens, are themſelves | 


the vaſſals of another perſon, by whoſe means 
they hope to obtain their purpoſes :- his parti- 
zans, the affecters of tyranny and deſpotiſm, 
are ſuperior every where. So that, of all the 
popular conſtitutions, I know not whether 

one be left firmly eſtabliſhed, except our 


on. And they, who! in the ſeveral Anz 
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9! affairs, baye their R poo? = all 
he means which can advance a cauſe; The 
firſt and principal is this. When they would 


be art who : are capable of ſelling their 
ball a integrity, 
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integrity, they haye a perſon ever ready to 
ſupply them. In the next place, (and it is 
of no leſs moment,) at whatever ſeaſon they 
deſire it, there are forces at hand to over- 
whelm their oppoſers: While we, Athenians, 
are not only deficient in theſe particulars, but 
unable even to awake from our indolence; 
L] like men reduced by ſome potion” to a 
lethargic ſtate, In enges of this, (for 
T hold it neceſſary to ſpeak the truth,) we 
are fallen into ſuch contempt and infamy, chat, 
of the people immediately threatened with 
danger, ſome contend with us c] for the 
honour of commanding; ſome about the place 
of conference; while others determine rather 


to truſt to their on ne chan to S dekepe 
of ten SINCE, © | Ft $2 #7 $1 "32 
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2 Like men elle Ps: 5 e origi- 
nal, lite men "who had drank of mandragora :,, an herb 
ranked, by naturaliſts among thoſe of the ſoporiferous 
kind. Tt ſeems to have been a proverbial phraſe, to 
Aignify indolent and negligent perſons. Tobx. 
lo] [The honour of conmmanding,) ſame abaut_ the place of 
conference. In all the confederate- wars of the Greeks, 
that ſtate which was acknowledged the moſt power 
ful had the honour of giving a commander i in chief, and 
of appointing the place of general congreſs for concerting 
the operations. In the Perſian war we find 'the Lacede- 
monians and Athenians ſometimes contending for theſe 
points ; which in effect Was a 33 e . 3 
was A 9 e 
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And why am I thus particular in recounting 
theſe things? I call the Gods to witneſs, that 


I would not willingly incur your diſpleaſure z 


but 1 would have you know, and fee; that in 


public as well as in private affairs, continued 


indolence and ſupineneſs, tho not immediately 
felt in every ſingle inſtance of omiſſion, yet, in 
the end, muſt affect the general welfare. You 
ſee. this, f In the inſtances of Serrium and Do- 
riſcum. When the peace was made, we began 
Wa. neglecting. thefe places. (Perhaps ſome 
of you, have, never, heard of them.) And theſe 
en thus abandoned and deſpiſed, loſt you 
race, and your ally Cerſobleptes. Again, 
when he ſaw that this did not rouſe you, and 
that you ſent. no aſſiſtance, he razed Porthmus; 
and, to keep us in continual awe, erected a 
tytanny in Euboea, over- againſt Attica. This 
was diffegarded: and his attempt upon Me- 
Sara was well nigh ſucceſsful. Still ye were 
inſenſble, expreſſed no impatience, no incli- 
nation to oppoſe him. He purchaſed An- 


tronae; and ſoon after got poſſeſſion of 


Oreum. I paſs. over many things; [D] 
the maſſacre 
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of Elis, and thoufunds of the like aQiohs 1 
for it is not my deſign to give a detail of 
Philip's acts of are, and injuſtice ; but to 
convince you, that the property and liberty 
of mankind will never be ſecure from him, 
yr he meet = 9H Fortis: effectual 1 


r & l by dt EIS 7 


e ue e eee . FAYE they TER 
M debated, ſtop us with this queſtion, 
« what is to be done? not that they may 
do it, when informed, (for then they would 
de the beſt of citizens) but to preyent the 
trouble of attendin 8. It i is my part, e 
to declare We We are now to do. a ey 


g 8 7 
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gravates them, when it endes is oe. One * . 
imagine that Philip had committed ſome terrible out. 5 
rages at Pherae: and yet he only reſtored the liberty 
of that city, by expelling its tyrants. And as to the 
maſſacre of Elis, it is not to be imputed immediately to 
Philip. He had, indeed, as chief of the allies, in the | 
ſacred war, and head of the Amphictyons, ſuggeſted the 
reſolution of proſeribing the Phocians and all the favourers 4 
of their impiety. Some of theſe, who had fled into Crete 
with their general Phalecus, joined with a body of men F 


who had been baniſhed. from Elis, made an inroad into 
Peloponneſus, and attempted an attack upon their cduntryj- 


men; who, with the aſſiſtance of the Arcadians, obliged 
this rebellious army to ſurrender at diſcretion; and, in 
| n eee — put it to the 
ſword. * a TOO oe ee 5 Tous. 


Firſt, 
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Fitſt, then, Athenians, be firmly perſuaded 
of this: that Philip is committing hoſtilities 
againſt us, and has really violated the peace: 
that he has the moſt implacable enmity to this 
whole city; to the ground on which this city 
ſtands; to the very gods of this city: (may 
their vengeance fall upon him!) But againſt 
our conſtitution. is his force. principally. di- 
rected: the deſtruction of this is, of all other 
things, the moſt immediate object of his ſecret - 
ſchemes and machinations. And there is, in 
ſome ſort, a neceſſity that it ſhould be ſo. 
Conſider, * he aims at univerſal power: and 
you he regards as the only perſons, to diſpute 
his pretenſions: He hath long injured you: 

and of this he himſelf is fully conſcious : for 
the ſureſt barriers of his other dominions are 
thoſe places which he hath taken from us: ſo that 
if he ſhould. give up Am phipolis and Potidaea,- 
he would not think himſelf ſecure in Macedon. 
He is then ſenſible, both that he entertains 
deſigns "againſt, you, and that you. perceive 
them: and, as he thinks highly of your wiſ-⸗ 
dom, he judges that you hold him in the 
abhorrence he deſerves. To theſe things (and 
theſe of ſuch importance) add, that he is per- 
fectly convinced, that altho he were maſter of 
all other places, yet it is impoſſible for him 
to be mn while your popular government 
a, ſubſiſts: 
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"Fubſifts':'7 but that, if any accident ſhould 
happen to him, (and every man is! ſubject to 
many;) all thoſe who now ſubmit. to force, Z 

© would ſeie the opportunity, afd fly to you 
for protection : for you are not naturally dif- 

© poſed to graſp at power, or uſurp dominion; 
but to prevent — or to wreſt their 
unjuſt acquiſitions from the hands of others, 
to eurb the violence of ambition, and to pre- 
ſerve the liberty of mankind, is your peculiar 
excellence. And therefore it is with regret 
he ſees in that freedom you enjoy a ſpy upon 
the incidents of his fortune: nor is- this his 
reaſoning weak or trivial. Firſt, then, he is 
on this account to be regarded as the impla- 
cable enemy” of our free and popular conſti- 
tation. In the next place, we ſhould be fully 
perſuaded, that all thoſe things which now 
employ him, all that he is now preparing, he 
is Preparing againſt this — There can be 
none among you weak to imagine, 

that the deſires of Philip are centered in [x] 

thoſe paltry villages of Thrace (for what name 
elſe can we give to Drongilus, and Cabyle, 

and Maſtira, and all thoſe places now ſaid 
to Sa in- os n wo he porn _ 
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ſeverity 
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ſeverity of toils and ſeaſons, and expoſes him- 
ſelf to the utmoſt dangers for theſe; and has 
no deſigns upon the ports, and the arſenals, 
and the navies, and the filyer- mines, and 
other revenues, and the ſituation, and the 
glory of Athens, (which never may the con- 
queſt of this city give to him or any other !) 
but will ſuffer us to enjoy theſe; while, for 
thoſe trifling hoards of grain he finds in the 
cells of Thrace, he takes up his winter- 
quarters in all the horrors of a dungeon. It 
cannot be! Even in his march thither he 
had theſe in view: theſe are ons chief e 
E all his — 


Thus 0 we all think of him. And let 
us not oblige that man, who hath ever been 
our moſt faithful counſellor, to propoſe the 
war in form: that would be, to ſeek a pre- 
tence to avoid it, not to purſue the intereſt of 
our country. To yourſelves I appeal: if, after 
the firſt, or the ſecond, or the third of Philip's 
infractions of his treaty, (for there was a long 
ſucceſſion of them, ) any man had moved you 
to declare hoſtilities againſt him, and he had 
given the ſame aſſiſtance to the Cardians, as 
now, when no ſuch motion came from any 
Athenian, would not that man have been torn 
to pieces? would you not have cried out, with 
ee 8 . one 
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one voice, that it was this which made him 
ally to the Cardians? Do not then ſeek for 
ſome perſon whom you may hate for Philip's 
faults; whom you may expoſe to the fury of 
His hirelings. When your decree for war 
hath once paſſed, let there be no diſpute, 
whether it ought or ought not to have been 
undertaken, Obſerve his manner of attacking 
vou: | imitate it in your oppoſition :- ſupply 
_ thoſe who are now oppoſing him with money, 
and whatever elſe they want: raiſe your ſup- 
plies ;. prepare your forces, gallies, horſe, tranſ- 
ports, and all other neceſſaries of a war. At 
preſent, your conduct muſt expoſe you to de- 
riſion. Nay, I call the powers to witneſs, 
that you are acting as if Philip's wifhes were 
to direct you. Opportunities eſcape you; 
your treaſures are waſted; you ſhift the weight 
of public buſineſs upon others; break into paſ- 
ſion ; criminate each other, I will now ſhew 
whence theſe diſorders have er 5 10 
Hon out the n remedy. Be 


9 SE never, Athenians, made > a ne- 
| ceflary diſpoſitions in your affairs, or armed 
yvourſelves in time; — have been always led 
by events. Then, when it proves toe late to 
act, you lay down your arms. If another in- 
. alarms you, we preparations are re- 
ſumed ; 
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ſumed; and all is tumult and confuſions But 
this is not the way. It is impoſſible ever to 

ſecure the leaſt ſucceſs by occaſional de- 
tachments. No: you muſt raiſe a regular 
army; provide for its ſubſiſtence; appoint 


ſtate· treaſurers, and guard the public money 


with the ſtricteſt attention: oblige: thoſe trea- 
ſurers to anſwer for the ſums expended; and 
your general, for his conduct in the field: 
and let this general [y] have no pretence to 
fail to any other place, or engage in any other 
enterprize, than thoſe preſcribed. Let theſe 
be your meaſures, theſe your reſolutions, and 
vou will compel Philip to live in the real ob- 
ſervance of an equitable peace, and to confine 
| bimſelf to his own territory; or you will en- 
gage him upon equal terms. And perhaps, 
Athenians, perhaps, as you now aſk, ©* what 


* is Philip doing? whither is he marching?” - 


ſo there may come a time when he will be 
ſollicitous to know whither our forces: have 
directed their march, ante ure _ ate to 
__ 


| If it 5 . 2 theſe meaſures will 
| be attended with great expence, and many 


oo and Pane J confeſs it. (It is ne- 


i 114410 


1 Heve no pretence, be. ee note 0 on o Phil * > p. 32. 
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ceſſary, abſolutely neceſſary, that a war ſhould 
be attended with many diſagreeable circum- 
ſtances.) But let us conſider what conſe- 
quences muſt attend the ſtate, if we refuſe to 
take this courſe; and it will appear that we 
ſhall really be gainers, by a ſeaſonable per- 
formance of our duty. Suppoſe ſome God 
ſhould be our ſurety, (for no mortal could be 
depended on, in an affair of ſuch moment,) 
that altho you are quite inactive and inſen- 
fible, yet he will not at laſt: lead his armies 

hither; ſtill it would be ignominious, it would 

(L call every power of heaven to witneſs 1) be 
beneath you, beneath the dignity of your ſtate, 
beneath the glory of your anceſtors, to abandon 
all the reſt of Greece to ſlavery, for the ſake 
of private eaſe. I, for my part, would rather 
die, than propoſe ſuch a conduct: if however 
there be any other perſon to recommend it to 
you, be it ſo: make no oppoſition; abandon 
all affairs: but if there be no one of this 
opinion; if, on the contrary, we all foreſee, 
that the farther this man is ſuffered to extend 
his conqueſts, the more dangerous and powerful 
enemy we muſt find in him; why is our duty 

evaded? why do we delay? or when will we 
be diſpoſed to exert ourſelves, Athenians? Muſt 
- ſome neceſſity preſs us? What one may call 
RG We * of — not only preſſeth us 


now, 
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now; but hath long ſince been felt: that of 
_ it is to be wiſhed, may never approach 

How do theſe differ? To freemen, the 
— urgent neceſſity is diſhonour; a greater 
cannot, I think, be aſſigned: to flaves, ſtripes 
and tortures. Far be this from us! It een 
not to be mUaned 1 | 


Aide» now, the neglect of thoſe din to 
which your lives and fortunes ſhould be de- 
_ voted, it muſt be confeſſed, is by no means 
juſtifiable; far from it! ſome pretence, how- 
ever, may be alledged in its excuſe. But to re- 
fuſe even to liſten to thoſe things which demand 
your utmoſt attention, which are of the greateſt 
moment to be fully conſidered, this deſerves 


the moſt ſevere cenſure. And yet you never 


attend but upon occaſions like this, when the 
danger is actually preſent; nor in time of diſ- 
engagement do you ever think of conſulting: 
but, while he is preparing to diſtreſs you, inſtead 
of making like preparations, and 1 for 
your defence, you are ſunk in inactivity : 

if any one attempts to rouſe you, he feels 15 
reſentment. But, when advice is received that 
ſome place is loſt, or inveſted, then you attend, 
then you prepare. The proper ſeaſon for at- 


tending and conſulting was then, when you 


e now, when you are prevailed Ks 
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to hear, you ſhould be acting, and applying 
your preparations. - And by this ſupineneſs is 
your conduct diſtinguiſhed” from that of all 
other nations: they uſually deliberite before 
events: your conſultations follow them. 
There is but one courſe left, which ſhould 
long fince have been purſued; but ſtill may 
be 25 1 1 thall iy" before 3 7 


3 2'V 


\There'i is ching which the ſtate i is more 
concerned to procure on this occaſion than 
money. And ſome very favourable opportu- 
nities-preſent themſelves, which, if wiſely im- 
proved, may poſſibly ſupply our demands. In 

the firſt-place, [o] they, whom the KING 
regards as his faithful and ſtrenuous adherents, 
are the implacable enemies of Philip, and 
_—_— in arms Be n 0 "__— [#]-the 


7 2 K "I 4 "Is WT. £4371 % ae . NN 2 0 r | a 
9 418 94 10 
eq Tho ye the King Ivo Kc. probably 


means the iebans, who had given 'Ochus Penk aſ- 

ſiſtance in the ſiege of Peluſium; and who were now 
much provoked at Philip, on account of wy which 
he had taken from them. ol . Tous, 


Tu! The man who was, &c. pH Philip a to have 
already projected an expedition into Aſia, he received 
with open arms all the malecontents of Perſia, and held 
ſeeret intelligence with the rebel Satraps. Hermias, the 
tyrant of Atarna, a city of- Myſia, was of this number; 
and had been in confidence with Philip. Mentor, the 
Rhodian, al of the 4 army, drew him to an 

N interview, 
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man who was Philip's aſſiſtant and counſellor 
in all his deſigns againſt the KING hath been 
lately ſeized ; ſo. that the KING will be in- 
formed of his practices, not by our accufa- 
tions, to which he might ſuppoſe our private 
intereſt prompted us, but by the very agent 
and conductor of them. This will give weight 
to your aſſertions: and there will be nothing 
left for your miniſters to urge, but what the 
KING will gladly attend to: * that we ſhould 
<. unite to chaſtiſe the man who hath injured 
<<, us-equally-: that Philip will be much more 
formidable to the KING, if his firſt attack be 
* made on us: for that, if he ſhould be per- 
ee mitted to gain any advantage here, he will 
e then march againſt him, free from all ap- 
te prehenſions.“ For all theſe reaſons, I think 
you ſhould ſend ambaſſadors to treat with the 
KING; and lay aſide thoſe idle prejudices, 
which have ſo often been injurious to your 
inteteſts ; © that he is a barbarian, our com- 
8 man m. and the. le. Far Dy: own 
— — * feigned Es $i: mo the kiel wu 
and ſent him in chains to Ochus. Inſtead of drapresoc, 
ſome copies have dvdgraso5, brought bach; in which caſe 
it muſt be undetſtood of Memnon or Artabazus, two re- 
bellious Sattaps, who had taken reſuge in Philip's court, 
but, by the mediation of e were ane to the 
 _ Fer, | {tracts 2 rn 
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part, when I find a man apprehending danger 
from a prince, whoſe reſidence is in Suſa and 
Ecbatana, and pronouncing him the enemy of 
our ſtate, [I] who formerly re-eſtabliſhed its 
power, and [K] but now made us ſuch con- 
ſiderable offers, (if you rejected them, that 
Was no fault of his,) and yet ſpeaking. in 
another ſtrain of one who is at our gates, 
who is extending his conqueſts in the very 
heart of Greece, the plunderer of the Greeks, 
Jam aſtoniſhed; and regard that man, who- 
ever he is, as dangerous, who doth not ſee 
Han in e 
ee 
"There is ; another. affair, wherein the * 
hath been injured, which hath been attacked 
a unjuſtly and Te 6 3 which, is the 
4 r 
| Ju 72 eee re-eftablied os ee „That; is, ha 
N Conon, by the aſſiſtance of Artaxerxes Mnemon, beat the 
Lacedemonian fleet at Cnidos, and ene the liberty and 
ſplendor of his: countr 7. Oy Ty 
fx] And but now made us; Rc. Ae ON: m 
order to reduce Egypt, which had revolted from him, 
ſollicited ſuccours from the principal cities of Greece. 
Argos and Thebes conſented: but from Athens and La- 
cedemon he could obtain only vain profeſſions of friend- 
mip. He had, without doubt, offered large advantages 
to ſuch people as would concur with him. Demoſthenes 


: here inſinuates an accuſation of the e of Athens, 
in . e e 2 Tobx. 
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conſtant pretence of thoſe who refuſe to per- 
form their duty to the ſtatez to which you. 


will find the blame of every omiſſion, which 
every man is guilty of, conſtantly transferred. 
I.cannot ſpeak. of it, without great apprehen - 
ſions. Vet I will ſpeak: for I think I can 
e. . n by advapgio 8 5 b ſome 


things, 
ox Some * 15 behalf” of the poor, Ke. The thea- 


trical diſtributions afforded a perpetual occaſion of public 


conteſts between the ſeveral orders of the ſtate. The 
poor were ever diſſatisfied that the richer citizens ſhared 
the largeſſes, which they conſidered as their own peculiar 
right: and the rich beheld with impatience the diſſipation 
of the public funds; which threw the whole weight-of the 


ſupplies on them. But there was till a greater cauſe! of 


complaint. The revenues of the ſtate. were not always 


ſufficient to defray the immenſe expences of feaſts and en- 


tertainments. And, in this caſe, ſome factious leader, 
who was willing to gain popularity, would propoſe to tax 
the rich; or perhaps, by ſome infamous calumnies, would 
raiſe a proſecution, which would bring in a large pecu- 
niary fine. The rich, it may be imagined, were alarmed 
at ſuch proceedings: they inveighed loudly againſt the 
authors of them, and ſometimes ventured to accuſe them 
in form, and to bring them to a trial. When their baſe- 


neſs and evil deſigns were publicly expoſed, the people 


were aſhamed to avow their intentions of ſupporting ſuch 
flagrant injuſtice. Their clamours were loud againſt the 
perſon accuſed. But, as in all judicial proceſſes they gave 


their votes by balot, Ahe then, had an pan 'of 
ſaying their friend. 


All that the orator here fays i in defence of the areal 


arenen. is expreſſed with a caution and reſerve quite 
—_— oppolite 
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266 - PHILIPPIC Tr FOURTH. 
things, both in behalf of the poor, againſt the 
rich, and of the rich, againſt the neceſlitous ; if 
we firſt baniſh thoſe invectives, unjuſtly thrown 
out againſt the theatrical funds; and thoſe fears, 
that ſuch an appointment cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out ſome diſmal conſequences; an appointment 
which, above all others, may be moft conducive 
to our intereſts, and give che greateſt ſrrength 
to the Whole NY. | 
Sava e 

Attend then, while 1 firſt plead. fon thoſo 
who' are thought neceſſitous. There was a 
time, not long ſince, when [M] the ſtate 


could not raiſe more than one hundred and 
thirty talents: and yet none of thoſe who 
were to command, or to contribute to the 

| FF equipment 


Wen to bis uſual ni and freedom and which 
plainly betray a conſciouſneſs of his being inconſiſtent with 
his former ſentiments. How far he may be excuſed by 
the - ſuppoſed: neceflity of yielding to the violent prepoſ- 
ſeflions of the people, and giving up a favourite point, 
J eannot pretend to determine. But it is certainly not 
very honourable to Demoſthenes, to ſuppoſe (with 
Ulpian) that his former oppoſition was merely perſonal; 
and that the death of Eubulus now put an end to it. 

[u] The Hate could not raiſe mare than one hundred. and 
thirty talents; We muſt underſtand this of thoſe revenues 
raiſe# out of Attica only: for the contributions of the 
allies, according to the taxation of Ariſtides, amounted 
to 460 talents annually. And Pericles raiſed them yet 
higher. In order to know the real value of their re · 

l venues, 
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equipment of a gally, ever had recourſe to the 
pretence of poverty to be exempted from their 
duty: but veſſels were ſent out, money was ſup» 
plied, and none of our affairs neglected, After 
this (thanks to fortune!) our revenues were 
conſiderably improved; and, inſtead of one 
| hundred, roſe to four hundred talents ; and 
ally WOE ay loſs to hoes qe nnn 


venues, we mould conſider the prices of things. In the 
time of Solon, an ox was fold at Athens for five drachmae: 
as we learn from Plutarch, in the life of Selon. A hog, 
in the time of Ariſtophanes, was worth three drachmae ; : 
As appears from one of his comedies called the Peace, A 
Le, _ Orxver. 

A Dan e to Arbuthnot, was equal to 2d, 
of our money. A hundred drachmae made a mina, or 
31. 48. 7d. We may alſo, from the ſame author, add to 
the foregoing note theſe particulars. In the time of Solon, 
corn was reckoned at a drachma the medimnus, or 48. 6d. 
per quarter. In the time of Demoſthenes it was much 
higher, at five drachmae the medimnus, which makes it 
per quarter 11. 28. 74d. In Solon's time, the price of a 
ſheep was 72d. A ſoldier's daily pay was a drachma. 
The yearly ſalary of a common ſchoolmaſter at Athens 
was a mina, In the early times of the republic, 500 
drachmae was thought A competent fortune for a gentle 
woman, 161. 28. 11d. To Ariſtides's two daughters, 
the Athenians gave 3000 drachmae, 961. 178. 2d. The 
arts and folerices were rated very high; and, tho“ the price 
| of à ſeat in in the theatre was no more than two oboli, or 


24 d. yet the performers were rewarded magnificently; 


When Amoebaeus ſung i in tie erat of dene u his pay 
> ee ee Won 
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but rather with advantage: for they ſhare the 
public affluence, and juſtly b ſhare it. 5 Why 
then do we reproach each other? why have 
we: recourſe to ſuch: pretences to be exempted 

from our duty? | unleſs we envy. the poor that 
ſupply with which fortune hath: [favoured 
them. I do not, and I think no one ſhould 
blame them: for in private families I do not 
find the young ſo devoid of reſpect to years, 
or indeed any one ſo unreaſonable and abſurd, 

as to refuſe to do his duty, unleſs all others do 
quite as much: ſuch perverſeneſs would render 
a man obnoxious to the laws againſt undutiful 
children: for to nothing are we more invio- 

lably bound than to a juſt and chearful diſ- 
charge of that debt, in which both nature and 
the laws engage us to our parents. And as 
we, each of us, have our particular parents, 
ſo all our citizens are to be eſteemed the 
common parents of the ſtate: and, therefore, 
inſtead, of depriving them of what the ſlate 
beſtows, we ought, if there was not this pro- 
viſion, to find out ſome other means of ſup- 
plying their neceſſities. If the rich proceed 
upon theſe principles, they will act agreeably 
not to juſtice only, but to good policy: for to 
rob ſome men of their neceſſary ſubſiſtence, is is 


to raiſe a number of enemies 0 the ee n You 
wealth. | 
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Jo men of lower fortunes I give dns ud 
vice: that they ſhould remove thoſe grievances 
which the wealthieſt members ſo loudly and 
ſo juſtly complain of: (for I now proceed in 
the manner I propoſed, and ſhall not ſcruple 
to offer ſuch truths as may be favourable to 
the rich.) Look out, not thro Athens only, 

but every other nation, and, in my opinion, 
you will not find a man of ſo cruel, ſo if. 
human a diſpoſition, as to complain, when he 
ſees poor men, men who even want the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, receiving thoſe appointments. 
Where then lies the difficulty? whence this 
animoſity? [n] When they behold certain 
perſons charging private fortunes with thoſe 
demands which were uſually anſwered by the 
public; when they behold the propoſer of this 
immediately riſing in your eſteem, and (as far 
as your protection can make him) immortal; 
-when they find your private votes entirely dif- 
ferent from your public clamours; then it is 
2 their indignation is raiſed: for juſtice re- 
quires, Athenians, that the advantages of ſo- 
ym ſhould be ſhared by all its members, 
The rich ſhould have their lives and for- 
tunes well ſecured; that ſo, when any danger 


threatens their country, their ons lence hone. be 
| 244435 
c Sor When os behold certain, Kc. See note on p. 261 5. 
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applied to its defence. Other citizens ſhould 
regard the public treaſure. as it teally is, the 
property of all; and be content with their juſt 
portion; but ſhould eſteem all private for- 
tunes as the inviolable right of their palleziprs. 
Arne ; 
mou one nm its power. 


8 But it, may be dad. chat poſſibly tha 
the duties of our. ſeveral citizens: but, that 
they may be performed agreeably to the laws, 
ſome regulations muſt firſt be made. The 
cauſes of our preſent; diſorders are many in 
number, and of long continuance. Grant me 
7 Four tn. an I. ** _ thaw to vans 


0 * * have 33 We from that 
þ of government which your anceſtors laid 
down. You are perſuaded by your leaders, 
that to be the firſt among the Greeks, to keep 
up your forces ready to redreſs. the injured, 
is an unneceſſary and vain expence. You are 
taught to think, that to lie down in indolence, 
to be free from public cares, to abandon all 


your intereſts one by one, a prey to the vigi- 
lance and craft of others, is to be perfectly 
ſecure, and ſurpriſingly happy. By this 
9 the ſation Which you ſhould have 

maintained 
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maintained is now ſeized by another, We 4 
is become the ſucceſsful, the mighty potentate. 
And what elſe could have been expected? for 
as the Lacedemonians were unfortunate, the 
Thebans engaged in the Phocian war; and we, 
quite inſenſible; he had no competitor, for a 
prize ſo noble, ſo great, ſo illuſtrious, which 


for a long time engaged the moſt conſiderable 


ſtates of Greece in the ſevereſt conteſts. Thus 
is he become formidable, ſtrengthened by al- 
liances, and furrounded by his troops; while 
all the Greeks are involved in ſo many, and 
ſo great difficulties, that it is hard to ſay where 
they may find recourſe. But, of all the dan- 
gers of the ſeveral ſtates, none are ſo dreadful 
as thoſe which threaten our's: not only be- 
cauſe Philip's deſigns aim principally at us, 
but becauſe we, of all * bun been moſt 
een of our intereſts. - 


Wy If 4 from che variety of merchin- 


ivy and plenty of provifions, you flatter your- 
elves that the ſtate is not in danger, you judge 
unworthily and falſely. Hence we might de- 
termine whether our markets were well or ill 


rid: bot che frength of that ſtat, which 


Fo! Ir 1 from the variety, &c. See note on the 
eren on the ſtate of the Cherſoneſus, p. 196. 
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is regarded by all who aim at the ſovereignty 
of Greece as the ſole obſtacle to their deſigns, 
the well-known guardian of liberty, is not 
ſurely to be judged of by its vendibles. No: 
-we ſhould enquire” 'whether it be ſecure of the 
affections of its allies ; whether it be powerful 
in attns. Theſe are the points to be conſi- 
dered: and in theſe, inſtead of _ well 
provided; you are totally deficient. To be 
aſſured of this, you need but attend to the 
following conſideration. At what time have 
the affairs of Greece been in the greateſt con- 
fuſion? I believe it will not be affirmed, that 

they have ever been in greater than at preſent. 
For, in former times, Greece was always di- 
vided into two parties, that of the Lacedemo- 
nians, and ours. All the ſeveral ſtates ad- 
hered to one or the other of theſe. The 
KING, while he had no alliances here, was 


l Huſpefted: o all le] B eſpouſing 


ke! By ofpoufng the nos of * ROY Nc. Lace- | 
demon firſt entered into an alliance with Darius Nothus, 
by the mediation of Tiſſaphernes ; ; which enabled Ly- 
ſander to conquer Athens. Conon obtained from Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon the ſuccours neceſſary to revenge his 
country, and to re- eſtabliſn it. And it was with reaſon 
that the kings of Perſia attended to the preſervation of a 
due balance between the Grecian ſtates, leſt the prevailing 
power might turn it $ thoughts to Afia, and attempt an 
8 mere.” © een 


the 
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the cauſe of the vanquiſhed, he gained ſome 
credit, until he reſtored them to the ſame 
degree of power with their adverſaries; after 
that, [] he became no leſs hated by thoſe 
whom he had ſaved, than by thoſe whom he 
had conſtantly oppoſed. But now, in the 
firſt place, the KING lives in amity with all 
the Greeks; (indeed, without ſome immediate 
reformation in our conduct, we muſt be ex- 
cepted.) In the next place, there are ſeveral 
eities which affect the characters of guardians 
and protectors. They are all poſſeſſed with a 
ſtrong paſſion for pre- eminence; and ſome 
of them (to their ſhame!) deſert, and envy, 
and diſtruſt each other. In a word, the 
Argians, Thebans, Corinthians, Lacedemo- 
nians, Arcadians, and Athenians, have all 


[4] . 10 75 hated, &c. n bad no 
ſooner ſubjected the Athenians, by the help of Darius, but 
ſhe ravaged the Perſian provinces in Aſia Minor, and joined 
with the rebellious Satraps. And as ſoon as the Athenians 
were delivered by Artaxerxes from the Spartan yoke, they 
eſpouſed the quarrel of Evagoras, who had revolted from 
Artaxerxes, and uſurped a great part of the kingdom of 
Cyprus, Benefits could not bind theſe ſtates; Intereſt 
alone formed their engagements, and intereſt diſſolved 
them. The picture here exhibited: of the conduct of the 
Greeks towards the kings of Perſia, is by no means flat- 
tering, in point of morals. But it is not in modern times 
only that we find morals muſt * erer Oe politics 
| n „ ' - Tour, 
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erected themſelves into ſo many diſtinct ſo- 
vereignties. But, amidſt all theſe parties, all 
theſe governing ſtates, into which, Greece is 
broken, there is not one (if I may ſpeak 
freely). [x] to whoſe councils fewer Grecian 
affairs are ſubmitted, than to our's: and no 
wonder; when neither love, nor confidence, 
nor fear, can induce any people to apply to 
YOU. . It 18 not one ſingle cauſe that hath. ef- 
fected this; 3 (in that caſe, the remedy were 
eaſy ;) but many faults, of various natures, 
and of long hee Without entering 
into a particular detail, I ſhall mention one, 
in which. they all center: but I muſt firſt 
entreat you not to be offended, if 1 ſpeak 
8 bold truths without reſerve. . N 
ws opportunity which 1 mig ight have been 
ro A to Jour 1 hath been ſold. 


8 v : 


| u) To whoſe 1 ho” 2 5 1 Rates of 8 

ten it their greateſt glory to ſee and hear a number 
of ambaſſadors in their aſſemblies, ſolliciting their pro- 
tection. and alliance. The conqueſts; which Philip made 
in; Thrace, had. put an end to many applications of. this 
ſort, which had formerly been addreſſed: to the Athenians. 
And their indelence made people decline any engagements 
with them. Foreigners were perſuaded, that they who 
were inſenſible to their on intereſts were not likely! to 
grant the due attention to your of others. 


dated 
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dulged have diſarmed your reſentment againſt 
the traitors: and thus others are ſuffered to 
poſſeſs your honours.——But at preſent 1 ſhalt 
only take notice of what relates to Philip. If 
he is mentioned, immediately there is one 
ready to ſtart up, and ery, © we ſhould not 
e act inconſiderately; we ſhould not involve 
< ourſelves in a war.” And then he is ſure 
not to forget the great happineſs of living in 
peace, the misfortune of being loaded with 
the maintenance of a large army, the evil 
deſigns of ſome perſons againſt our treaſures; 
with others of thy ke momentous truths. 


But theſe extiorrions - to Pesct ſhould 
not be addreſſed to you: yoùr conduct 
is but too pacific: let them rather be ad- 
dreſſed to him who is in arms. If he 
ean be prevailed on, there will 'be no 
difficulty on your part. Then it cannot 
be thought a misfortune to provide for our 
ſecurity at the expence of ſome part of our 
poſſeſſions: the conſequences that muſt ariſe, 
if this — be neglected, rather deſerve 
that name. And as to the plundering of your 
treaſury, this muſt be prevented, by finding 
ſome effectual means to guard it; not by neg- 
lecting your intereſts; Nor can I but expreſs 
the. utmoſt indignation; when” I find ſome of 

1 2 you 
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you. complaining that your. treaſures are plun- 
dered, tho it is in your power to ſecure them, 
and to puniſh the guilty ; and yet looking.on 
with indifference, while Philip is plundering 
every part of Greece ſucceſſively; and this, 
that hs N at laſt defiroy, 50 5 


7 3 can 8 ho i oY EN 
that when Philip is guilty of ſuch manifeſt 
violations of juſtice, when he is actually ſeizing 


our cities, yet none of; theſe men will ac- 


knowledge that he acts unjuſtly, or commits 
hoſtilities; but aſſert, that they who rouſe you 
from your inſenſibility, and urge you to op- 
pole theſe outrages, are involving you in war ? 


This is, the reaſon: that whatever accidents 


may happen in the courſe of the war, (age 
there is a neceſſity, a melancholy ne 
that war ſhould be attended with many acci- 


dents,) they may lay the whole blame upon 


your beſt and moſt faithful counſellors. They 


Een that, if, with, a Ready and. unanimous 


"F ©.» Gon a a 


muſt be. conquered,.. = they: deprived. of. a 


maſter, whoſe. pay was ever ready. But if 


the firſt; unhappy accident, calls you off to 


private trials and proſecutions, they need but 
appear as accuſers, and two great points are ſe- 


n your favour, and Philip's gold: while 


you 
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you diſcharge the vengeance due to their per- 
hdy, againſt your faithful ſpeakers. Theſe 
are their hopes: theſe the grounds of their 
complaints, that certain perſons are involving 
you in war. For my own part, this I know 
perfectly; that altho' it has never been pro- | 
poſed by any Athenian to declare war; yet 
Philip has ſeized many of our territories, and 
but Juſt now ſent ſuccours to the Cardians. 
But if we will perſuade ourſelves that he is 
not committing hoſtilities, he would be the 
moſt ſenſeleſs of mortals, ſhould he attempt 
to undeceive us: for when they who have re- 
ceived the injury deny it, muſt the offender 
prove his guilt? . But when he marches di- 
realy hither, what will we ſay then? He 
will ſtill deny that he is at war with us; (as 
he did to the people of Oreum, until his 
Forces were in the heart of their dominions ; 
as he did to thoſe of Pherae, until he was 
upon the point of ſtorming their walls; as he 
did to the Olynthians, until he appeared in 
their territories at the head of an army.) Will 
we then ſay, that they who urge us to defend - 
our country are involving us in a war? If ſo, 
we muſt be ſlaves. There is no medium 
Nor is your danger the ſame with that of 
other ſtates. © Philip's defign is not to enſlave, 
but to extirpate Athens. He knows, that a 
: ET e ſtate, 
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Nate, like your's, accuſtomed to command, 
will not, or, if it was inclined, cannot ſubmit 
to ſlavery : he knows, that if you have an op- 
portunity, you can give him more diſturbance 
than any other people: and therefore, if ever 
he conquers us, we > mag be yrs of Wong no 
a of, ne. by | 


Singe, then, you are ances 3 in FER of 
a all that is dear to you, apply to the great work, 

with an attention equal to the importance of it: 

let the wretches who have openly ſold them- 
ſelves to this man be the objects of your abhor- 
rence: let them meet with the utmoſt ſeverity 
of public juſtice. For you will not, you cannot 
conquer your foreign enemies, until you have 
han thoſe that lurk within your walls. 
No: they will ever prove ſo many obſtacles 
to impede our e ae to 0 wo ene- 
mies pant reac Fat, 


And oy can 2 * ** that ths treats 
you- with infolence, (for I cannot call his 
preſent conduct by another name,) that he 
utters menaces againſt you; while he at leaſt 
condeſcends to diſſemble with other people, 
and to gain their confidence by good offices? 
Thus, by heaping favours upon the Theſſa- 
12 he led them inſenſibly into their preſent 

| ſlavery. 
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flavery. It is not poſſible to enumerate all 
the various artifices he practiſed againſt the 
wretched Olynthians: (ſuch, among others, 
was the putting them in poſſeſſion of Potidaea.) 
In his late tranſactions with the Thebans, he 
enticed them to his party, by yielding Boeotia 
to them, and by freeing them from a tedious 
and diſtreſſing war. And thus, after receiving 
their ſeveral inſidious favours, ſome of theſe 
people have ſuffered calamities but too well 
known to all: others muſt ſubmit to whatever 
may befal them. What you yourſelves have 
formerly loſt I ſhall not mention; but in the 
very treaty of peace, in how many inſtances 
have we been deceived? how have we been 
deſpoiled? Did we not loſe Phocis and the 
ſtraights ? did not we loſe our Thracian do- 
minions, Doriſcutn, Serrium'; and even our 
ally Cerſobleptes? is he not in poſſeſſion of 
Cardia ? and does he not avow his uſurpation ? 
Whence is it, then, that his behaviour towards 
you is fo different from that towards others? 
becauſe, of all the Grecian ſtates, our's is the 
only one, in which harangues in - favour of 
enemies ate pronounced with impunity : and 
the venal wretch may utter his falſchoods 
with ſecurity, even while you are loſing your 
el It was not ſafe to ſpeak for Philip 
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1 until che people were gained by 
Potidaea. In Theſſaly it was not ſafe to ſpeak 
for Philip, until that people had been gained 
by the expulſion of l tyrants, and by being 

reinſtated in the council of Amphictyons. Nor 

could it have been ſafely attempted at Thebes, 
until he had given them up Boeotia, and ex- 

terminated the Phocians. But, 4. Athens, 
without the leaſt danger may Philip be de- 
fended, altho' he has deprived us' of Amphi- 
polis, and the territory of Cardia; altho' he 
threatens our city by his fortifications in 
Euboea; altho' he is now marching to By- 
zantium. Hence ſome of his advocates have 
riſen from penury to affluence; from obſcurity 

and contempt to honour and eminence: while, 
on the contrary, you have ſunk from glory to 
riches of a ſtate I take to be the number, 
fidelity, and affection of its allies: in all which 
you are notoriouſly deficient. And by your 
total inſenfibility, While your affairs are thus 
falling into ruin, he is become ſucceſsful, 
great, and formidable to all the Greeks, to all 
the Barbarians; and you deſerted and incon- 
ſiderable; ſumptuous indeed in your 1 markets z 
but, in ae . een allitary power, 
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— are hn orators, I hk a view 
your intereſts and their own in a quite different 
light. To you they urge the neceſſity of con- 
tinuing quiet, whatever injuries you are ex- 
poſed to: they themſelves find this impoſſible, 


tho no one offers them the leaſt injury. Is] I 
ſpeak to you, Ariſtodemus ! Suppoſe a perſon 


ſhould, without ſeverity, aſk you this qu 


How is it, that you, who are ſenſible (for it 


is a well-known truth) that the life of private 
men is ſerene and eaſy, and free from danger; 
that of ſtateſmen, invidious and inſecure, ſub- 
ject to daily conteſts. and diſquiets; ſhould yet 
prefer the life encompaſſed with dangers, to 
that of peace and diſengagement? What could 


you ſay? Suppoſe we admit the truth of the 


very beſt anſwer you could make; that you 
were prompted — a deſire of honour. — re- 
nown : is it poſſible, that you, who en 

in ſuch painful undertakings, who deſpiſed all 


toils and dangers, for the ſake of theſe, ſhould, 


adviſe the ſtate to give them up for eaſe and 
| Mrs cath Row cannot. zan ay. * 0 


8 pong to: Ti en He was by ee 
_ 2 player; and was one of the ten es which the 
Athenians had ſent to the court of Macedon, to treat about 


the peace. At his return, Demoſthenes propoſed a decree 


for crowning this very man for his good ſervices, whom 


he here inveighs againſt with ſa much bitterneſs, 
RM _ 
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was incumbent upon you to maintain a degree 
of eminence in the city ; and that the city was 
not concerned to maintain her eminence in 
Greece! Nor do I ſee how the public ſafety . 
requires that we ſhould confine ourſelves to 

our own concerns; and yet, that an officious 
intruſion into thoſe of others ſhould be ne- 
ceflary for your ſafety. On the contrary, you 
ate involving yourſelf in the greateſt dangers, 
by being unneceſſarily aſſiduous; and the city, 
by being quite inactive. But then you have 
& an illuſtrious reputation, derived from your 
family, which it would be ſhameful not to 
« ſupport: while, on the contrary, nothing 

has been tranſmitted from our fathers, but 
«| obſcurity and meanneſs.” This is equally 
falſe. Your father was like you, and therefore 
baſe and infamous. To the honour of our an- 
ceſtors, let all Greece bear witneſs; [T] twice 

reſcued, mw their rr aw 255 _ 


* Twice oy 40 Firſt at ets and after- 
a at Salamis. Iſocrates mentions a third time, when 
they delivered Greece from the Spartan yoke. De- 
moſthenes [frequently ſpeaks of this in the higheſt terms, 
but] here rather chuſes to leſſen the glory of his country, 
than to recal an event which reflected on the Lacedemo- 
nians, now in Ae with Athens. „ e Teus. 
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There are perſons, then, who do not act 


with the ſame firmneſs and integrity in the 
conduct of their own affairs, and thoſe of the 


ſtate. Is not this the caſe, when ſome of 
them, after eſcaping from priſon, have raiſed 
themſelves ſo high, as to forget their former 
condition; and yet have reduced a ſtate, whoſe 
pre-eminence in Greece was but now univer- 
ſally acknowledged, to the loweſt degree of 
infamy and meanneſs? 
on theſe and other points: but I forbear: for 
it is not the want of good counſel that now 
diſtreſſes, or ever hath diſtreſſed you. But 
when your true intereſts have been laid 
before you, and that you have been unani- 
mous in your approbation, you can, with 
equal patience, attend to thoſe who en- 
deavour to diſcredit, to overthrow all that 
hath been advanced. Not that you are ig- 
norant of their characters; (for you can, at 
firſt glance, diſtinguiſh the hireling and agent 
of Philip from the true patriot) but that by 
impeaching your faithful friends, and by turn- 
ing the whole affair into ridicule and in- 
vective, you may find a pretence for the entire 
neglers of ws duty. 


You hew now heard truths of the higheſt 
moment, urged with all freedom, ſimplicity, 
5 


I could ſay more 
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and zeal. You have heard a ſpeech, not filled 
with flattery, danger, and deceit; calculated 
to bring gold to the ſpeaker, and to reduce 
the ſtate into the power of its enemies. It 
remains, therefore, that the whole tenour of 
your conduct be reformed: if not, that utter 
deſolation which will be found in your affairs 
muſt be imputed wholly to yourſelves. 
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THE TWELFTH 
ORATION againſt PHILIP : 


COMMONLY CALLED THE 
ORATION on the LETTER, 
PRONOUNCED IN THE 
ARCHONSHIP of THEOPHRASTUS, 
The Year after the foregoing ORAT ION. 
To — i prefixed, 


PruiLiy's LETTER to the Ar RHENITANVõ. 


INTRODUCT ION. 


7 HE former aration inſpired; the Athenians 
4 with the. reſolutiom of ſending ſuccours: tn 
all the cities that were threatened by 
Philip's arms: and their firſt N was. to diſ 
patch to the Helleſpont a convoy with provifions; 
which werghed anchor in view of Selymbria, a 
city of the Propontis, then beſieged by the Mace- 
donians; and \ was there ſeized by Amyntas, 
Philip's admiral. The ſhips were demanded. by 
the Athenians,” and. returned by Philip, but with 
declarations ſu Helene alarming. | 


The obſtinate nalaur of. the Perinthians bad 
forced Philip to turn the fiege into 4 blockade. 
He marched gf with a. conſiderable body of his 
army, to attack other places ; and made an in- 
curſion into the territories of Byzantium. The 
Byzantines ſhut themſelves up within their, city, 
and diſpatched one of their citizens. to Athens, 
to defire the aſſiſtance of that flate ; who with 
Some difficulty prevailed to have a. fleet of forty 
ſhips ſent out, under the command of Chares. 

I | As 


INTRODUCTION. 


As this general had not the Jame reputation 
in other places, as at Athens, the cities by which 
be was to paſs refuſed to receive bim: | ſo that 
be was obliged to wander for ſome time along the 
coaſts, extorting contributions from the Athenian 
allies ; deſpiſed by the enemy, and ſuſpetted by 
the whole world. He appeared at laſt before 
Byzantium ; here he met with the ſame mor- 
tifying treatment as in other places, and was 
2 admi Mon. and ſhortly after aas defeated 
| as in a naval engagement, in which a 
e part n his » Was turd 1 or 


Pb. ths hd 4 on time ada hor, | 
for or later, he ' muſt | inevitably come to 4 
rupture with the © Athenians. His partizans 
were, no longer able to lull them into ſecurity. 
Weir oppoſition to his defigns, however imperfeck 
and ineſfectual, was yet ſufficient to alarm him. 
He therefore determined to endeavour to abate 
that fpirit which now began to break thro their 
inveterate indolence ; and for that purpoſe ſent 
them a letter, in which, with the utmoſt art, he 
laid open the cauſes of complaint he bad againſt 
them, and threatened them with repriſals. This 
letter was not received at Athens mY after wy 
M.. of Chares's de m_ 


| Plilis 


INTRODUCTION. 
 Philiþ had now laid ſiege to Byzantium" and 
| e all his efforts to make” himſelf maſter" of 
that city. On tbe other hand, the Athenians 
were diſpeartened by the ill ſucceſs of their com- 


mander, and began to repent of having ſent any 


fuccours : when Phocion, who always aſſumed the 
liberty of ſpeaking his ſentiments freely, red 


them, that, for once, they themſelves were not in 


fault; but that their general only was to blame. 
He was immediately defired to take on himſelf the 
charge of relieving Byzantium ;. and ſet ſail with 
a numerous body of forces. He was received. 


with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy: and bis 


whole conduct expreſſed the utmoſt wiſdom and 
moderation. Nor was his valour leſs cunſpi- 
cuous : he e many aſſaults with an intre- 
fidity worthy" of the. early ages of the common- 
wealth; and at laſt oO Philip to A 
Hage. ps. 0 


 Whooion, then he amid} the n ac- 
n of the people whom he had ſaved. He 
proceeded to the relief of the colomes of the Cher- 
ſoneſus, who were ever expoſed to the attacks of 
the Cardians. In his way, he took ſome velſels 
laden with arms and proviſions for the enemy: 
and obliged the Macedonians, who had attempted 
Seftos,- to abandon their enterprize, and ſhut 
1 up in Cardia. 


8 And 
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INT RODMUMGHTO N. 

And thus, after various expeditions highly 
honourable both to himſelf and to bis country, 
Phocton returned home, where be found the 
Athenians engaged in a debate on Philip's letter : 
on which occafion Demoſthenes pronounced his 
laft oration againſt Philip. To bave anſwered - 
the letter particularly would have been very dif- 
facult + for tho Athens had the better cauſe, yet 
many irregularities bad really been committed; 
which Philip knew how to diſplay in their fall 
Force. The-orator therefore makes uſe of his art 
to extricate himſelf from the di i frculty ; ; avoids all 
formal diſcuſſions of fucts; and applies himſelf at 
once to raiſe the lively paſſions : affects to conjider 
this letter as an open declaration of war; en- 

; the imaginations of his hearers with this 
idea; and ſpeaks only of. the means lo ſupport - 
their arms againft fo powerful un enen. 
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PHILIP to the ſenate and people x 
of ATHENS: greeting. | 


S the embaſſies I have Fanta ſent 
to enforce thoſe oaths and declarations 
by which we ſtand engaged, have pro- 
duced no alteration in your conduct, I thought 
it , thus to lay before you the ſeveral 


U 2 PpParticulats 


* This letter is a  maſter-piece in the 3 It bas 

a majeſtic and perſuaſive vivacity; a force and juſtneſs of 

reaſoning, ſuſtained:thro' the whole; a clear expoſition of 
facts, and each followed by its natural conſequence; a de- 

licate irony : in ſhort, a noble and conciſe ſtile, —_— 

* & 8 | 
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particulars i in which I think myſelf aggrieved. | 
Be not ſurprized at the length of this letter: 
For, as I have many. cauſes of com plaint, it 
is ne to explain them all diſtinctly. 


Firſt 171 e] Then lian the herald 1 was 
forcibly taken out of my own territory; inſtead 
of puniſhing the author of this outrage, as 
Juſtice required, you added to his wrongs, by 
keeping him. ten months in priſon : lo! and 
the letters entruſted to him, by us, you read 


W who ſpeak well ; or have taſte and en at 
leaſt to make choice of thoſe who can make them ſpeak 
well. If Philip was himſelf the author of this letter, as 
it is but juſt to believe, ſince we have no proof to the 
contrary, we may, reaſonably pronounce. of him, as was 
ſaid of Caeſar, that he wrote with that ſprrit with which 
he fought. Eodem animo dinit, * bellavit. f Quint. 
1 70 . "Tour, 

[E] When Nicias the Wi hon Probably he had 
hea ſeized upon his journey from Thrace to Macedon, 
by Diopithes, at the time of his invading Philip's Thracian 
dominions, as mentioned in the preface to the oration on 
| Ws ſtate of the Cherſoneſus. Ton. 

Le] And the letters entruſted to him, by. wc c. The 
e hoped, by opening his packet, to get ſome 
- light into Philip's ſecret ſchemes and practices againſt 
them. There were found in it ſome letters directed to 
a Olympias, Philip's queen, which they treated with a 
moſt ſerupulous reſpect; and took care the ſhould receive 
them in the ſame condition in which they” had been in- 
tercepted. po Tou. 


* publicly 
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publicly in your aſſembly. Again: [o] when | 
the ports of Thaſſus were open to the By- 
zantine gallies, nay, to any pirates that pleaſed, 


you looked on with indifference; altho' our 
treaties expreſsly fay, that ſuch proceedings 
ſhall be conſidered as an actual declaration of 


war. About the ſame time it was that Dio- 


pithes made a deſcend upon my dominions, 
carried off in chains the inhabitants of [E] 
Crobyle and Tiriſtaſis, ravaged all the ad- 
jacent parts of Thrace, and at length pro- 
ceeded to ſuch a pitch of lawleſs violence, as 


to ſeize [e] apron, who went in quality 


of an ambaſſader, to treat about the ranſom of 


priſoners; whom, after he had reduced him 
to the greateſt difficulties, he , compelled to 


| purchaſe . his freedom, at the rate of nine 
talents.” And this he 110 with the approbation 


[o] When the tarts of Dea. were Her, &c. The 
Atbenians had engaged, by an article of their treaty, that 
the Thaſſians, who were their ſubjects, ſhould not receive 
any ſhips that committed piracies on the ſubjects or allies 
of Philip. This article had not been ſtrictly obſerved; 

perhaps on account of Philip's own infidelity. Tous, 
[LE] Crobyle and Tiriſtaſis. The firſt of theſe places 


is quite unknown. Tiriſtaſis i is ped, by Pliny in the 
Thracian Cherſoneſus. Ton. 


sx] A. 10 ſeine Amphilocus. It is impoſſible to fave 
the honour'of Diopithes, but by denying, the is at leaſt 
in the manner that Philip e it. Tou. 
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294 HIL 
ef his ſtate. n of the ſacred 
character of heralds, and ambaſſadors. is ac- 
. counted, by all people, the height of impiety : 
noi have any expreſſed a deeper. ſenſe of this, 
than you yourſelves: [G] for when the Mega- 
4 ans had PII to death, the people 
p jr A 00y: ELLE 71 proceeded 
o] For ichen the Megareans had put Anthemocritus to 


- ' death, &c. Philip, here, beats the Athenians with their 


own weapons, and cites, very much to the „the 
examp 525 a memorable vengeance, which they had taken 
about an age before, upon the Megareans. They had 
accuſed this people of favouring à revolt of their faves, 
and of proſaning a tract of conſecrated land; and, upon 
this 1 7 excluded them from all edvantages of com- 
. merce in Pt. and markets of Athens, Thucydides 
ps. here: Ons ufanias adds, that Anthemocritus, went 
from Athens in quality of an herald, to ſummon the 
Megareans 10 deſiſt from their ſacrilege, and that, for 
anſwer; they put him to death. The intereſt of the Gods 
ſerved the Athenians for a pretence; but the famous 
Aſpaſia, whom Pericles was fo violently in love with, 
Was the true cauſe of their rupture, with Megara. Some 
1 Athenians, heated by wine, had taken away from 
Megara a remarkable courtezan, called Simastha; and 
the Megareans, by way of reprizal, ſeized; two Athenian 
ladies, of the ſame character, that were in Aſpaſid's train. 
25 Pericles eſpouſed his favourites quarrel ; and, with the 
power which he then poſſeſſed, eaſily perſuaded the people 
. to. Whatever he pleaſed. | They thundered. gut a. decree 
-. *gainſt the, Megareans, forbidding all cammexce with 
them upon pain of. death: they drew up a new. form of 
- an oath, 'by which every general obliged himſelf. to inyade 


' "Wh territories of — twice every year. This decree 


Jv MM 0 | Lindled 
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proceeded ſo far u] as to exclude them from 
the myſteries; and erected a ſtatue before the 

gates, as a monument of their crime. And is 
not this ſhocking; to be avowedly guilty of 

the very ſame crimes, for Which your reſent- 
ment fell ſo ſeverely upon others, when _ 
5 beg were ee 


» 


— next PRE Callas, your geen hath 
6 5 made himſelf maſter of all the towns upon the 
bay of Pagaſae; tho comprehended in the 


treaty made with You, and united in alliance 
to me. Not à veſſel could ſteer its courſe 
| warde Macedon, but the paſſengers were 
0 all texted BF bim as enemies, and: ſold; pd 


6 Kindted. the firlt ade of Jani which. at FEI 
_ flamed out, in the Peloponneſian war. It was the work 
of three: courtezans. The moſt illuſtrious events have 
| nee ſhameful an origin. e ee. 

2 * To exdude them from the. m ryfteries ; ; ond erected, 

| 2 All the Greeks had, tient. a right to be 
| initiated: into the myſteries which the Athenians celebrated 

at Eleuſis, in honour of Ceres and Proſerpine. But upon 

the death of Anthemocritus the Megareans were ex- 

cluded; and a ſtatue or tomb erefted” in honour of this 

herald, on the road leading from Athens to Eleuſis, near 
- the gate called Dipylot. According! to Ariſtophanes (in 

Acharn. Act. 2. Sc. 5.)- the Megareans” denied this 
murder, and threw: the whole Eons of it E87 Aſpaſia 
i "and Pericles! * $9100 fers "TOUR, 
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this his conduct hath been a nn 
reſolutions of * council. So that I do not 
ſee ho-. -you ; « 1 can proceed further, 5 af 2 vou 
af "jr — againſt me. For when 
we were at open hoſtilities, you did but ſend 
out your corſairs, ſell thoſe who were ſailing 
to my kingdom, aſſiſt my enemies, and infeſt 
my territories. Vet now, when we are pro- 
feſſedhy at peace, ſo far have your injuſtice 
and rancour hurried you, that f1] you have 
ſent ambaſſadors to the Perſian to perſuade 
him to attack me: which muſt appear highly 
anke 212 for [x before that prince had 
a! | ſubdued 


WE 3 — bene ande, to the Perſian, Kc. Dio- 
dorus informs us, that about this time the ſatraps of the 
leſſer Aſia bad obliged Philip to raiſe the ſiege of Pe- 
rinthus,. The hiſtorian does not ſay that the Athenians 2 
invited them : but Philip, complains, of it here ; and 

Pauſanias obſerves, that in this expedition the Perſian 
forces were commanded by Apollodorus, an Athenian 
general. We may obſerve, with what diſreſpect Philip 
(whoſe anceſtors; in their greateſt proſperity, never aſpired 
his igher than t6 the alliance 'of ſome fatrap) h here ſpeaks of 
the GREAT Kix — The Win e. 


[x] Before that prince had "ſubdued Epypt and ' Phoenicia, © , 
it Was reſolved, Sc. Artaxerxes Ochus, who - overned 
Perhia ; at that time, before his reduction of theſe revolted © 
Provinces, had "marched. into the leſſer Aſia, againſt Ar- 
tabazus, a rebellious ſatrap. The approach of the Per- : 
fiatis alarmed the Greeks : and Athens conceived” A deſign © 5 
of attacking them in their own country. This gabe o- 
2} Jae 1 caſion 
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ſubdued Egypt and Phoenicia, it was et 
that, if he attempted any new enterprizes, 
you would invite me, as well as all the — 5 
Greeks, to an aſſociation againſt him. But 
now, with ſuch. malice am I purſued, that 
you are, on _ contrary, confederating with 
him In former times, I am told, 
L] your eee objected it as an heinous 
crime to the family of Piſiſtratus, that they 
_ led the Perſian againſt the Greeks: - and 

et you are not aſhamed. to commit the very 
lame. action, for which you were enen | 
inveighing n thoſe n 


ö e. SIS 
cabins to the ation of —. — entitled, hep} ra- 
Zvp{eoptir. Philip pretends that they had reſolyed to 
7 him into the confederacy* Which was then form- 

in favour of - the Greeks, with whom he affects 
to rank, and by his expreffions moves every idea of 
foreigner and barbarian, which are the repreſentations 
that the, orator frequently makes of him. Tovx. | 


IJ Your anceftars objetted it as an heinous crime 10 the 
family, &c. _ The compariſon which Philip makes here, 
between the ſons of Piſiſtratus and the orators who adviſed 
an alliance with Perſia, is founded upon an hiſtory too 
well known to be enlarged upon. It is undoubtedly by 
no means juſt: for,” in different conjunctures, the good 
citizen may employ the ſame forces to fave his country; 0 
that the wicked one "had formerly employed to deſtroy it. 

| However, the turn he gives it was the fitteſt in the world 
to affect the people, who thought it their es honour | 
to ns an inveterate hatred to the Perſians, 


1 But 
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But your injuſtice hath not ſtopped Here. 
Vour decrees command me to 1511 permit 
Teres and Cerſobleptes to reign unmoleſted 
in Thrace, as being citizens of Athens. 
I do not know that they were in in 6 
treaty, that their names are to be found in 
the records of our engagements,” or that they 
are Athenians, But this I know, that Teres 
ſerved in my army againſt you; and that when 
Cerſobleptes propoſed to my ambaſſadors to 
| take the neceſſary oaths, in order to be par- 
ticularly included in the treaty, your generals 
prevented him, by declaring {Rag an enemy 
to the Athenians. And now is this equitable 
or juſt? when it ſerves your purpoſes, to'pro- 
claim him the enemy of your ſtate. when I 
am to be calumniated, to give him the title of 
you: rer "oy when emcee] was ſlain, to 

mm Whom 
: 1 To ant —— ws Corſobleptes 40 reien, &c. 
_ Hiſtory ſpeaks only of Cerſobleptes. They had ſuffered 
- him to be overthrown by Philip: and, when they found 


how nearly they themſelves were affected by his fall, em- 
ployed thoſe decrees to endeavour to reſtore him. Tovs. 


[8] When Sitalces was ſlain, &c. This Sitalces was 
| the grandfather of Cerſobleptes. In the beginning of che 
Peloponneſian war, he rendered the Athenians ſuch im- 
portant ſervices, that they, by way of acknowledgment, 
admitted his ſon Sadocus into the number of their citizens. 
In the eighth year of this war, Sitalces was killed in a 
* againſt the Triballi. His nephew Seuthes ſeized 

the 
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whom you granted the privileges of your city, 
inſtantly to enter into an alliance with his 
murderer; yet to engage in a war with me, 
on account of Cerſobleptes? and this, when 
you are ſenſible, that not one of theſe your 
adopted citizens have ever ſhewed: the leaſt 
q regard! te your laws or determinations. But 
bring this affair to a ſhort iſſue. [o] You 


— the Tm ak way rp [] to 
ee 1 Up 70 "71 Evagoras 


the kingdom, in Sound of his children: and hence 
became ſuſpected of being the cauſe of his death.” Philip 
argues, from this e as if it was an undoubted 
| truth. 2 N a5 Aa LAONT 
1 0] You pions 5 * + Fi your anno a ap vm W hat 
idea muſt we form of the ſplendor of that city, where even 
\ kings ſollicited for the rank of private citizens! The other 
| Rates. of Greece affected the ſame kind of grandeur; '-At a 
time, when. ambaſſadors from from Corinth were congratulating 
| Alexander on his victories, they made him an offer of the 
freedom of their city, as the greateſt mark of honour poſ- 
fible. Alexander, now in the full ſplendor of his fortune, 
diſdained to return them any anſwer but a contemptuous 
ſmile. This ſtung the ambaſſadors to the quick; and one 
of them was bold enough to ſay,” Know, Sir, that the great 
Hercules, and vou, are the only perſons. whom Corinth has 
. ever. dergned to diſtinguiſh in this manner. This ſoftened 
A the prince; he received them with all poſſible marks of 
reſpect, and, accepted of a, 525 which had been ſo dig- 
A een u. e Tous. 
„el To Saen of 8 The eee eretted a 
: ſtatue to Evagoras, the elder of that name, and declared 
bin a e Athens, for having aſſiſted Conon in re- 
| ſtoring 
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Evagoras of Cyprus, to Dionyſius the Syra- 
cuſan, and to their deſcendants. Prevail there- 
fore upon the men who have depoſed each of 
theſe to reſtore them to their dominions, and 
you ſhall recover from me [ Q] all thoſe ter- 
ritories of Thrace, which Teres and Cerſo- 
bleptes commanded. But if you have nothing 
to urge againſt thoſe who expelled them, and 
yet are inceſſantly tormenting me, am not 1 

juſtly: warranted to oppoſe you: I might 
urge many other arguments upon this head; 

* K n to ben em over. | 


1 
— 


73 #4 + & 


a hate Aa: He cauſed Babu to wk len 
the Perſians, and ſubdued moſt part of the iſland Cyprus; 
but was afterwards reduced, and fell by the hands of Ni- 
cocles. His ſon, Evagoras the younger, however, aſſerted 
his claim to the kingdom of Cyprus, and was ſupported 
by the Athenians againſt Protagoras, the ſucceſſor of Ni- 
cocles. But his attempts were not ſucceſsful. Protagoras 
ſupplanted him at the court of Perſia, where he had been 
in full favour. He was Cited to anſwer to ſome heads of 
an accuſation ; and, upon his juſtifying himſelf, he ob- 
tained a government in Aſia, well worth his little king- 
dom. But his bad conduct ſoon obliged him to e 
and fly into Gyprus; ; where he ene wretchedly. | 
| 8 2 

1483 All thoſe territories ; of Thrace.” In the original 8 
rr Opainy, den, &c. By the itonical pomp of this ex- 
vidiide; he ſets their dominions (which were really in- 
E in the moſt neee A To un. 


bal The 
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fd The Cardians, I freely declara; IT am 
3 to ſupport; as my engagements to 
them are prior to our treaty; and as you re- 
fuſed to ſubmit your differences with them to 
an arbitration, tho frequently urged by me: 
nor have they been wanting in the like ſollici- 
tations... Should not I therefore be the baſeſt 

of mankind, to abandon my allies, and to ſnew 
greater regard for you, my inveterate oppoſers, 
than for my conſtant and aſſured adherents? 


4 Formerly (for I cannot paſs this in filence) 
you contented yourſelves 'with remonſtrating 
upon the points above-mentioned. But lately, 

upon tlie bare complaint of the Peparethians, 

that they had been ſeverely treated by me, you 
proceeded to ſuch outrage, as to ſend orders to 
are en, to revenge their rp Yet the 
to the hemouſneſs of their crime: as they. had, 
in time of peace, ſeized Haloneſus, nor could be 
prevailed upon, by all my ſollicitations, to give up 
either the iſland or the garriſon. The injuries 

T received from the Peparethians were never 

thought of; but their puniſhment commanded 

* yur vera as bt wy ny a r for 
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: "<1 The PURE be. see the Pale to the oration 
on the + Rate of the Cherſoneſus, 


accuſing 
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accuſing me; altho I did not take the iſland 
either from them, or from you, but from tlie 
pirate Soſtratus. If then you confeſs that you 
delivered it to Soſtatus, you confeſs yourſelves 
guilty of ſending out pirates: if he ſeized it, 
without your conſent, how have I injured 
you, by taking poſſeſſion of it, and by ren- 
dering it a ſecure harbour? Nay, ſo great 
was my regard to your ſtate, that I offered to 
beſtow. you this iſland: [s] but this was not 
agreeable to your orators: they would not 
have it accepted, but reſumed; So that, if I 
complied with their directions, I proclaimed 
myſelf an uſurper: if I {till kept poſſeſſion of 
the place, I became ſuſpected to the people. 
I ſaw thro' theſe artifices, and therefore pro- 

poſed to: bring our differences to a judicial de- 
termination; and if ſentence was given for 
me, to preſent you with the place; if in your 
favour, to reſtore it to the people. This 1 
frequently deſired: you would not hear it: 

the Peparethians ſeized the iſland. What then 
was I to do? ſhould I not puniſh the violators 

of oaths? was I tamely to bear ſuch an auda= 
cious infult? If the iſland was the property | 


of the Peparethians, what right have the Athe- 0 
[s] But this was not agreeable to your erators : they, Kc. 


Demoſthenes in particular oppoſed their receiving a reſti= 
tution Ren the name of a-preſent, 


nians 
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nians to demand it? if it be yours de 
you not t ther wp 1210 1 tag] 


80 = in ak, eg our Aimee bend 
carried, that, when I had occaſion to diſpatch 
ſome veſſels to the Helleſpont, I was obliged 
to ſend a body of forces thro the Cherſoneſus, 
to defend them againſt your colonies, who are 
authorized to attack me [T] by a decree: of 
Polycrates, confirmed by the reſolutions of 
your council. Nay, your general has actually 
invited the Byzantines to join him, and has 
every Where publicly declared, that he has 
your inſtructions to commence hoſtilities, at 
the firſt favourable opportunity. All this 
could not prevail upon me to make any at- 
tempt upon your city, or your navy, or your 
territories; altho I might have had ſucceſs in 
moſt, or even all of them. I choſe rather to 
continue my ſollicitations to have our com- 
plaints ſubmitted to proper umpires. And 
which, think ye, is the fitteſt deciſion; that 
of, alen or of the, word Who are to 


-» 


(#18 a * of ee "This veaide bad Diſt 
eredit at thens, and on many occaſions favoured the de- 
Gans of Philip. Poſſibly he acted otherwiſe upon this c- 
caſion, the better to conceal. his attachment; or that he 
| wg; N fell his W at a dearer rate. 


Tous, 


=” 
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be judges in your cauſe, yourſelves. or others? 
What can be more inconſiſtent, than that the 
people of Athens, Lu] who compelled the 
Thaſſians and Maronites to bring their pre- 
tenſions to the city of Stryma t to a © dicial de- 
cifion, ſhould yet refuſe . to have their own 
diſputes with me determined in the ſame 
manner? particularly, as you are ſenſible, if 
the decree be againſt you, ſtill you loſe no- 
thing; if in your favour, it puts you in an 
ſeſſion of my 5 n 


But what appears to me the: b unac- 
eee is this: when I ſent you ambaſſadors, 
choſen from all the confederated powers, on pur- 
poſe, to be witneſſes of our tranſactions; when 
1 diſcovered the ſincereſt intentions of entering 
into reaſonable and juſt engagements with you, 
in 9 to the affairs of Greece; you even 
refuſed to hear theſe ambaſſadors on that 
head. It was then in your power to remove 
. their appretienſioits who' ON . 

* 4 6-2. — — 

T 5 Who compalied the Thaſſians as eee &e. y. 
The firſt of theſe people inhabited an iſland. in the Egean 
ſea; the other, a maritime place in Thrace. - The Thaſ- 
fans had founded Stryma, according to Herodotus; but, 
as it was in the neighbourhood of Maronea, probably the 


Maronites had, in quality of protectors, or benefactors, 
. ſome pretenſions to it. „„ Tous. 


danger 
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danger from my deſigns; or to have openly 
corited! me of conſummate baſeneſs. This 


a fem of men, to e (if I may 0 choſe 


18 war, and war is peace; as they are always 
ſure to make a property of the generals, either 
by aiding their deſigns; or by malicious proſe- 
cutions. Then they need but throw out ſome 
feandalous invectives againſt perſons of worth 
and eminence, citizens or foreigners, and they 
at once acquire the character of patriots, among 
the many. I could have eaſily ſilenced their 


clamours againſt me, by a little gold; and 


even have converted them into praiſes: but F 


ſhould bluſh to purchaſe your friendſhip from 
ſuch ne Io ſuch iniolence have they 


© 4x4 I . 
4 77 2) 1 * 


Tx] Aides is PR "a; war is A &c. | Ariſtorle in 


his Rhetor. I. 3. c. 10. quotes this [nearly] as an ex- 
ample of an agreeable antitheſis: which, joined to the 
force, and, what is more, to the order of the arguments 
contained in this letter, inclines me to think that Ariſtotle 
was his ſecretary on this occaſion. But my conjecture, 
whether well or ill founded, does not detract from Philip, 
in point of genius and ſpirit. The true talent of a king 


is to know how to apply the talents. of others to the beſt 
advantage. And we do not want other proofs of Philip's 
abilities in writing; witneſs his letter to Ariſtotle, on the 
birth of Alexander, o 


lion | X proceeded 


- 


was the aneveſt of the 2 mot the orators 


who are acquainted with) your polty) [x ] peace 
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proceeded upon other occaſions, that they even 
. dared to diſpute my title to Amphipolis; which 
i founded, I preſume, upon reaſons beyond 
"their n 8 invalidate: for if it is to ly ve 


. 


juſter chan our claim? 5 Alexander, « our an- 
Leſtor, was the original ſovereign; [z] as ap- 
pears from the golden ſtatue. which he creed 
8 Delphos, from the firſt fruits of the e 


v7 Abate, our utter, Was 15 original * 
Wl aſſerts boldly, without giving himſelf much trouble 
even to prefetve probability: for in the time of Alexander, 
- the cotemporary of Xerxes, there was no city, nor any 
fortified: poſt, in the place where Amphipolis was. after- 
Wards raiſed: nor was it till thirty years 25 the defeat 
1 the Perſians that Agnon founded it. - Tous. 


[z} 4. appears from the golden ſtatue, &c, Kraus 
ſpeaks of this ſtatue, and places it near the coloſſal ſtatue, 
which the Greeks raiſed, according to caftom, out of the 
_ Perſian ſpoils. The proximity of theſe ſtatues ſeryes 
Philip as a foundation for giving his anceſtors an honour 
which really belonged to the Greeks. Solinus. mentions, 
that Alexander, a very rich prince, made an offering of 
Y akin Barts: of Apollo i in the temple of Delphos, and 
+ another. of Jupiter in the temple of Elis; but not that 
che Perſian ſpoils were any part of theſe offerings _—— 
This Alexander, ſurnamed #/a42.am, friend of Creeks; 
gad the reputation of an able politician, but not of a good 
ſoldier, or great commander. He ſerved che Perſians a 
long time, rather by force than inclination; and, before the 
battle of Salamis, an mm. 


.. Tous. 
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polls taken there; But if this admi its of con- 
teſt, and it is to continue che property of thoſe 
who; were laſt in poſſefſion, it is mine by this 
title too; (for [A] I took it from the Lacede- 
monian inhabitants, who had diſpoſſeſſed you:) 
and all cities are held either by hereditary right, 
or by the right of conqueſt. And yet you, 
ho neither were the original poſſeſſors, nor 
are now in poſſeffion, preſume to lay claim 
to this city, under pretence of having held it 
for ſome ſhort time; and this, when you have 
yourſelves given the ſtrongeſt teſtimony in my 
favour; for 1 frequently wrote to you upon 
this head; and you as often acknowledged me 
the Rebell ſovereign: and by the articles of 
our late treaty, the poſſeſſion of Amphipolis, 
and your alliance, were both ſecured to me. 
What title therefore can be better eſtabliſhed ? 
"i deſcended to us 1 AE anceſtors; it is 

our's by conqueſt; and, laſtly, you yourſelves 
have acknowledged the juſtice of our pre- 
- tenfaons's ; you! who” are wont to alert your 


| corey 7 took it from the Rd beben, who Jad 
N 4 0 ed 3 you, &c. Braſidas, the Lacedemonian general, 

took Amphipolis from the republic of Athens: and, by 
the aſſiſtance of Sparta, it afterwards maintained its 8 
N until it fell into the power of Philip. Tou. 


X 2 I have 
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1 Have now laid before you the 


88 complaints. 


Since you have been the 


fiſt aggreſſors; ſince my gentleneſs, and fear 
of offending have only ſerved to encreaſe your 


uſtice, and to. animate you in your attempts 


o diſtreſs me; I muſt now take up arms; and 
I call the gods to witneſs to the juſtice of my 
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ORATION « on de LETTER: 


OW, Athenians! it is fully evident to 
you all, that Philip made no real 

. with us, but only deferred 
hoſtilities. IB] When he ſurrendered Halus 
to the Pharſalians, when he compleated the, | 


'® Tt'muſt be confeſſed, that this oration conſiſts almoſt 
. — of repetitions. This great man ſeems to have 
thought himſelf ſuperior to all vain criticiſms; and, only 
concerned for the ſafety of Athens, was in no pain about 
his private glory. He ſpeaks as an orator, whoſe end is 
to perſuade and convince; not as a declaimer, who 
ſeeks only to give pleaſure, and excite admiration.  He+ 
therefore reſumes thoſe topics he had already made uſe of, 
and gives them new force, by the cloſe” and lively manner 
in which he delivers them. Tour. 

[a] When he ſurrendered Halus to the Pharſalians, &c. 
Halus was a town of Theſſaly, upon the river Amphryſus. 
Parmenio beſieged and took it: after which Philip put the 
Pr of Pharſalia i in poſſeſſion of it. Tour. 


X 3 run 
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ruin of Phoeis, [e] when he overturned all 
Thrace, then did he really attack the: ſtate, 
under the concealment of falſe allegations and 
unjuſt pretences; but now he hath made a 
formal declaration of War, by this his letter. 
That we are not to look with horror upon his 
power; that, on the other hand, we are not 
to be remiſs in our oppoſition, but to engage 
our perſons, our treaſures, and our navies; in 
one word, dur whole ſtrength, freely, i in the 


common cauſe : + theſe are the points I would 
eſtabliſh. 


S i ey tr int ng (gi leet. 44 WD) 2 * 
I cogb fiidb 

"Firſt als Athenians? the ig we 1 
juſtly regard as our ſtrongeſt allies- and. aſ- 
ſiſtants: ſince in this unjuſt violation of his 
treaty, he hath trampled upon religion, and 
deſpiſed. the moſt ol, 0 oaths. In the next 
place, thoſe ſecret practices to Which his 
roman mon — — all his 


er 12 9 32 
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155 81 N bs were bed af Thins, Sow. thin the, 
language of an orator, ho, to repreſent Philip” 8 outrages 
with. the greater aggravation, | takes the liberty of, ſpeaking 
of 4 part of that country as. of the whole. Philip had: 
| indeed made himſelf maſter of the terxitories of Teres a d 
Cerſobleptes, both kings in Thrace, and allies of the 
Alhentans. Bot Pauſanias obſerves, that, before the 


Ton. 
Ra a | arts 


| Romans, eee ee eee 
Thrace, | 


n e IF Ar 
urts of deceiving, alb His cnigniiceptpromile 
are now: quite exhauſted: . The Perinthians, 
and the Byzantines, [p] and'their-confederates;- 
have at length diſcovered,” that he intends t 
treat them as he formerly treated the Olyn⸗ 
thians. The Theſſalians are no longer ignorant} 
that he affects to be the maſter, and not the 
leader of his allies. The Thebans begin to ſee 
danger in his ſtationing a garriſon [z]at Nicaea; 
1 ae the rank of "an — ai 5 le! 


mene 
11 And their * The Ne rot. of Che 
Rhodes, and ſome other places, joined to defeat Philip's 
W upon Perinthus and Byzantium. wi _ Tous, 


EI At Nicata. This town was fituated near Thermo- 
pylae, and was counted among the principal towns of the 
Locrians, (Epienemidii) the neighbours and allies of the 
Bocotians and Thebans. Philip made himſelf maſter of 
it at the time that he ſeized Thermopylae, under pretence 
of putting an end to the ſacred war. OUR. 


( Hi; Bringing into Macedon the embaſſiet from Pee” 
pommeſus, &c. Probably this was at the time when he 
inteteſted himſelf in the diſputes between Sparta and the 

ians and Meſſenians, as mentioned in the preface to 
the ſecond Philippic oration.——Strabo, mentions an ap- 
plication of the Argians and Meſſenians to Philip to re- 
galate a conteſt between them and Lacedemon about their | 
boundaries, And. Pauſanias declaims againſt the pride of 
Gallus, a Roman ſenator, who thought it derogated from 
his. dignity. to decide the differences of Lacedemon and 
Argos; and diſdained to meddle with a mediation, which. 


N * <a not only * but fa 


X 4 his 


— and ren preventing rem in 
ſeiring the advantage of an alliance with the 
people of that country. So that, of thoſe w:mͥo 
have hitherto been his friends, ſome are now 
irreconcilably -at war with him; others no 
Þ longer ſerve him: with real and ſincerity and 
all have their ſuſpicions and complaints. Add 
to this, (and it is of no ſmall moment,) that 
the e juſt nowy forced him 
to debe e ſiege of Perinthus, by throwing in 
body of hired troops: and [o] as this muſt 
make him their enemy, and as they are im- 
mediately expoſed. to danger, ſhould he. be- 
come maſter of Byzantium, they will not only: 
readily "unite their force with-our's,. but pre- 
vail upon the king of Perſia to affiſt us with 
His treaſure; Who, in this e far - 
85 all er. nt tees. and uboſe it in 


Gy oy 2 £54. 20 bes e OST 
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tel 4 hs — 43 — z oben enemy.” This proved 

| tion of what happened ſome time after, 
Alexander; in chi letter to Darius; alledges, as one of 
the principal ſubjects of their rupture, the powerful ſuc . 
cours . 26 Ha E W = LOR ſatraps. 
Arrian.- Liz. 72 E Ton. 
Lu] He never | failed 10 give the bf one 1% kee. 
Hiftory repreſents the king of Perſia as the ſupreme. arbiter 
8 Fa ; of 


—— 


„ nee — 
party-which he eſpouſed: and nom, When he 


unites; with us; he will with e ſubdue: the 
power of Philip. 2 : XI d 74 £3.33 D 
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a dee not menen, ww * to theſe 


. of: many: of our te territories, our ports, 
and other like COD Hen 1 a Rene is ob» 
ſervable, that wher affection joins, and one 
common intereſt animates the confederating 
powers, there the alliance is never to be 
| ſhaken: rn ſybtile fraud, and paſſions 
inſatiable, © and perfidy and violence have 
arme: ** (and theſe are the means Which 
he hath uſed, ). — ranges, an hte 


i r 4 19 9 #4 Joh - ef 4 £ EST 4 «7 129 x4 463} 


of the fate ofithenwang,. N | jp whole 


1 their quarrels ane Nochus joined with the 
Ce eryonians ; ; and Lyia ander, ;their general, | defiroged 
e, eee Mee pee Cen, 8 


Athenian general; and — — Athens reſumed her 
former ſplendor. Lacedemon afterwards joined in alli- 
- anc with the king; and this intimidated the Athe · 
nians, and © £5 them to ſeek for x peace. Artaxerxes 
_ ditated the articles of it, threatening to declare againſt 
theſe who"ſhould' refuſe) to ſubſcribe to them. Athens 

instantly obeyed. Thus it was that 2 foreign” power 
lorded it over the Greeks, and by means of their diviſions 
had the abſolute command of their fate, Toux. 
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1 accident, 


aalen Es ke the! fu Land, in an 
inſtany it is utterly diffolved, © ae enen 
peated o ervations, I am convinced Athes 
nians! that Philip not only watits the confi- 
dence and affection of his allies, but, even in 
Re om n 
vthat wel liſhed regularity, and thoſe 
— — Wbick might- be ex- 
pectedl. The power of Matedon;” indeed, as 
an ally, — — effeck; but, if left to 
ae, is inſufficient; and, hen compared 
wu his pompous enter prizes, quite con 
remptible. And then, his wars, his expedia 
tions, all thoſe exploits which have given him 
this ſplendor; are the very means of rendering 
t yet weake . Hor vo = not to imagine, 
Athenians! that Philip and his ſubjects Have 
the ſame deſires. He is poſſeſſed with the 
lee of glory: they Wiſir onty for fecatity; | 
The object of hig paſſion muſt be attended 
| with dangen : and. they but ill endure a baniſh- 


ment from their children, parents, ives a 


tis worn out wich tolls, and expoſed to con- 
tinttal perils in his cauſe. Hence we may 

learn how. bis ſubzects i in general are affected 
to their prince. But then, his guards, and 
e e dwhele von 


* than cb pr FF: 
485515 


mean. 


a> - - 


mean. Theſe are expoſed only to their 
avowed enemies: the others' have mere to 
fear from calumny and flattery; than in the 
feld. The one, When engaged in battle, only: 
ſhare the common danger: the others, beſides 
their arte and this not the leaſt of that danger, 
have alfo their private apprehe aſions from the 
temper of their prince. Among the many; 
when any one hath tranſgreſſed, his puniſſi- 
ment is proportioned to his crime: the others; 
wehen they have moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, are then, in open defiance of all 
cency; treated ith 1 * —— 8 


2 


75 "That theſe oat eas rea- - 
ſonable man can doubt: for they who have 
ling with him aſſure us; that his ambition is 


e; that he will have the glory of 
every exploit aſcribed wholly: to himſelf ;- and 
is more incenſed againſt ſuch commanders as 
have performed any thing worthy of honour; 
than againſt thoſe whoſe miſconduct hath 
ruined his enterprizes. But if this be the 
caſe, how is it that they habe perſevered ſo 
long in their attachment ts bis cauſe? It is 
for this reaſon, Athenians ! becauſe ſucceſs 
e on all his odious qualities (for 
Wething veils men's —— 
Oy + 85 try * 


* 


25 p05 ee =. Macedon, They all were 
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© effectually as ſucceſs): but let any accident 


happen, at and they will all be perfectly diſ- 
dexered. Juſt as 4 in our bodies; while we are 


min health, our inward defects lie concealed 


hut wen we are attacked by a diſorder, then 
they- are all ſenſible, in the veſſels, in the 
joints, or w ve are affected: ſo in 


Kingdoms and governments of every kind, 
ule; their arms are victorious, their diſorders 


| eſcape, the common obſervation; but a teverſe 
of, fortune (an 


this he muſt experience, as 
he bath. taken up a burden; much beyond his . 


Krengih) never, fails * ane ppen. 10 
WORE . Sits, A; + * 115 - ln 


we 1 '2T 'man/among you (4 2 
| rn ig gs owerful-:a 


al — e35gN ——— any reaſons 


ach more from the — | 


to expect 


| Alber than, that, of Philip-1..We-can boaſt 


Te BY n Greece derived from our an- 
5 8, not, only. before, his. days, but before 
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| place; che more inviolably we have adhered te 
piety and Juſtice;' the am may be our co 
fidence in the favour of the gods. But if 'thik 
be the cafe, how is it that in the late Wär Eis 
arms had ſuch ſuperior fortune? This is the 
cauſe (for I will ſpeak with" undaunted free- 
dom): he takes the field himſelf; endures its 
tolls, and ſhares its dangers: no favourable in- 
cident eſcapes him, no ſeaſon of the year re- 
tards him. While we (for the truth muſt not 
be concealed) are confined within our walls, 
in perfect inactivity, delaying, and voting, and 
wanderin g thro the public places, in ſearch of 
news. Can any thing better deſerve the name 
of new, than that one ſprung from Macedon 
ſhould inſult Athens, and dare to ſend ſuch 
letters as you have juſt heard recited? that he 
ſhould have his armies and his orators in pay? 
(Ves, I call heaven to witneſs, there are thoſe 
among us, who do not bluſh to live for Phillip, 
-who have not ſenſe to perceive that they are 
ſelling all the intereſts of the ſtate; all their 
oven real intereſts, for a trifling pittance ) 
While we never once think of Preparing to 
oppoſe him; are quite averſe to hiring troops, 
and want reſolution to take arms Girſetves 

: No wonder, therefore, that he had ſome ad- 

vantage over us in the late war. On the 
1 e eee it is really 9 that wen who 
are 
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are quite regandleſs of all that concerns our 
cauſe, ſhould expect to conquer him, who 
leaves no means ed hogs ONE KERR) * 
; taps 99" 1 Er; 1 | 


Let theſe * 5 * auly 5 Athe- 
2 mi ns: and deeply impreſſed upon your minds. 
Confider, that it is not at your option, whether 
40 profeſs peace or no; for he hath now made 
a declaration of war, and hoſtilities 
menced. Spare no expences, buble or pri- 
vate: let a general ardor appear for taking 
arms: appoint abler commanders than yo 
have hitherto choſen: for it muſt not be 
imagined, that the men whe, from a ſtate of 
Proſperity, have reduced us to theſe difficulties, 
will again extricate us, and reſtore us to our 
former ſplendor: nor is it to be expected, 
that, if you continue thus ſupine; your cauſe 
will find other aſſertors. Think, how in- 
expoſed to ſuch inceſſant toils, and ſo great 
dangers, in the war with Lacedemon, ſhould 
refuſe to engage with reſolution in defence of 
that rightful power which they tranſmitted 
to us! how ſhameful, that this Macedonian 
mould have a ſoul fo daring, that, to enlarge 
his empire, his whole: body is covered with 
wounds; and that the Athenians, they whoſe 
918 hereditary 
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hereditary character it is to yield to none, but 
to give law. to all their adverſaries, are now 
ſupine and enervated, inſenſible to the glory 


of their fathers, and regardleſs of the Intereſt 
of their _ 


| That 1 may not Jen you, my Dime is 
this : : that we ſhould, inſtantly prepare for war, 
and call upon the other ſtates of Greece to 
join in the common cauſe; not by words, but 
actions; for words, if not attended with ac- 
tions, are of no force. Our profeſſions parti- 
cularly have always had the leſs weight; as 
we are confeſſedly ſuperior to the reſt of 
\ Greece, in prompt en and oxcbllangs of 
— | 12 
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CONCLUSION. 


TJAYING thus far traced the progreſs 
of Philip's attempts on Greece, it may be 
no improper concluſion to continue the ac- 
count down to his final nn over the liberty 
Y. that N | 


We have ſeen the Athenians at laſt exerting 
Pd in a manner worthy of that renowned 
people. And Philip, now returning from his 
Scythian expedition, in which he had engaged, 
when foiled in his attempts on Perinthus and 
Byzantium, found himſelf conſiderably diftreſſed 
and haraſſed by the hoſtilities of Athens. To 
extricate himſelf from theſe difficulties, he formed 
a bold and ſubtile projet of entering Greece: 
and fo laid his ſcheme, as to make the Athenians 
themſelves the . ap of his defigns. 


By his intrigues he Span Aeſchines to be 
ſent as their deputy to the council of Ampbictyons. 
This was in reality f the higheſt conſeguence: 
Y for 


gas CONCLUSION 

Ver uo ſconer had the deputy taken his feat, but 
4 queſtion was moved, whether the Locrians of | 
-Amphiſſa had not been © guilty of ſacrilege, in 
plowing the fields of Cirrha, contiguous to the 
_ of Delphos? Sentiments were divided. 
Aeſcbines r a view : this was decreed : 
and when" the Amphictyons came to take it, the 
Tocrians, zealous of their property, and no doubt 
enflamed by thoſe abo were in the ſecret = w tbe 
whole defign, fell on thoſe venerable perſens, and 
obliged them to conſult their ſafety, by flight, 
Such an outrage was judged to demand the ſe- 
wereſt puniſhment : and it was decreed, that all 
Greece ſhould join in inflicting it. But when 
the army came to the place -of rendezvous,” their 
appearance gave no great profpet? of fahl. 
His agents and partizans then aroſe, and by 
their artful" repreſentations prevailed upon the 
Amphittyons to declare Philip general of the 


| Grecian forces, and to invite bim ta execute 


their decrees. As the event was \expetted," his 
army was ready. Hie marched into Greece: but 
inſtead of attacking the Locrians, be immediately 
Jeized Rlataea, a city of Phocis, of the utmoji 
moment, as it awed ann. 
Pajage _ e e 


472 4 "dank. ns 2 e 
alen, particularly repeived. the news with. in- 
| | 15 expreſivle 
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expreſſible confuſion. The people ran diſinayed ty 
an affembly, and called on Demoſthenes by name, 
to give his opinion in this critical. untture, Hrs 
uſual: eloguence was" exerted to animate thein 
drooping courage; and by his advice ſets 
mere ſent tbr Greece, and Parti cularly 15 
Thebes, ta engage the ſtates te viſe at once, to 
oppoſe the - Macedonian torrent before it bore 
down: all. | Demoſtbenss bimfelf headed the em- 
baſſy to the Thebans. | He found a fowerful 
antagoniſt in "Python, Philip's agent : yet, in 
ſpight af. his ' remonſirances, he ſo fired that 
people, that they at once forgot all the favours 
Philip bad conferred on them, and joined againſt 
him with the utmoſt cordial zeal, The confe- 
derates met at Eleuſis. The Pythian proefleſs ur- 


tered the moſt terrible predictions, and threatened 


them with the yo fate ; but Demoſthenes took 
care to prevent the effect of this, by treating ber 
oracles with contempt; which he declared were 
dictated 7 Philip, * en 70 ſerve his 


e va 


This W now * al bis arts hated; 
and therefore reſolved upon an engagement, as 
bis laſt reſource: He therefore advanced to Che- 


' ronaea, in the neighbourhood of which city the 


confederates were encamped, under the command 


| of Chares and Lyficles, two Athenian * 


Y.2 


| : . 55 0 nun, — of a. þ 2 
| an army. - The next day, by fun-riſe, both armies 


e in the field. Alexander, then but nineteen 
„ old, farroumdud by a number of experienced 
ers, commanded the left wing of the Mace- 


"> donians: "He began, the onſet ; and was bravely 


* oppoſed by the Sacred Band of the Thebans. On 


the, right Philip hinfelf counnanded ; where the 
Athenians made their attach with ſuch vigor as 


8 obliged bis ſoldiers to give ground. The ad» 
vantage was purſued with the moſt imprudent 


and intemperate beat. But while the Athenians 
were ruſhing on without any order, Philip bore | 
down upon them with his phalanx, and obtained 
an eaſy, tho q bloody viftery. At the ſame time, 
and with a like effuſion cd rr 2000 
triumphed over the Ti bebans- . | 


Wut were the be feats totaly armen, 
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